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LIST OF PLATES 


The measurements f^iven Jor manuscripts are of the whole pui^e when not otherwise indicated 


1 Miboriio-Saxoii (Nt^rtliunibria?): Decorative 

l*agc, from Mook of 1 )iirrow. Seventh cen¬ 
tury (secoiul half), ■ 6* in. ms. A.4.5, fol. 
174 verso. ] rinity College, Dublin 

2 (a) Hiberno-Saxon (Northumbria?): Symbol 

of St Matthew, from Book of Durrow. 
Seventh century (second half). (Jl • 6‘ in. 
MS. A.4.5, ^45 verso. 'Irinity College, 

Dublin 

2 (ii) Hibenjo-Saxt>n (Ni^rthumbria?): Symbol 

of St John, from Book of Durrt>w. Seventh 
century (second half). 9^ • 6* in. ms. A.4.5, 
fol. yi'i verso. 1 rinity Clollege, Dublin 

3 (a) Anglo-Saxon: Cireat Buckle, Sutton Hoo 

Ireasure. Seventh century (first half). 5’ • 
2 l in. Department of Medieval AntK|uities, 
British Museum 

3 (11) Anglo-Saxon: Hanging Bt)wl Hscutclieon, 
Sutton 1 loo I reasure. Seventli century (first 
half). 2|J in. diameter. Department of Medi¬ 
eval Antiquities, British Museum 
3 (c) Anglo-Saxon: Ciold Clasp, Sutton Hoo 
Treasure. Seventh century (first lialf). 2* • 
2‘ in. Department of Medieval Antiquities, 
Britisli Museum 

3 (u) Hiberno-Saxon (Northumbria?): Decora¬ 

tive Page, from Bt^^k of Durrow. Seventh 
century (second half). I.)etail approx, 
actual size. ms. a, 4.5, fol. iii. Trinity College, 
l')ublin 

4 Northumbrian (Lindisfarne): Ouciform Page, 

from Lindisfarne Gospels. 698-721. 13.^ • 
in. C'orton ms. Nero D.iv, fol. 26 verso. 
British Museum 

5 Northumbrian (Lindisfarne): Text Page, from 

Lindisfarne tiospels. 69S-721. Hi ' 

Colton MS. Nero D.iv, fol. 95. British 
Museum 

6 (a) Northumbrian (Lindisfarne): Canon Tabic 

Page, from Lindisfarne Gospels. 698-721. 
* 3 i ^ y;* hi. Cotton MS. Nero D.iv, fol, 15. 
British Museum 

6 (») Irish (Iona and Kells): Canon Table Page, 
from Book of Kells. 760 820. J 3 
MS. A. 1.6, fed. 2. 'I’rinity College, Dublin 


7 (a) Northunil>rian (l.indislarne): St Matthew, 
from Lindisfarne Giispels.OgS 721. 13^ ■ 9;| 
in. C’otton ms. Nero d.iv, fol. 25 verso. 
British Museum 

7 (ii) South italian(?): 1 he Scribe l.zra, j'refixed 

to Northumbrian Bible. Late sixth ventury. 
19“' 13 in. C'odex Amiatinus i, toi. v. 
Bibhoteca Medicea Laurenziana, I'h»rcnce 
cS (a) Irisli (Northumbria?): St Luke, from (iospc l 
Bc'okofChad. b.aiK eighth century. Minia¬ 
ture 94 • 7.1 in. bol. 109 versiL ('atliedral 
Library, Lichfield 

8 (b) Northumbrian (made at la luern.u li?): St 

Matthew, from lu.hternacli (iospels. I.ightli 
centurv (first half). Miniature lO^ 72 in. 
Ms. lat. 9389, lol. iS verso. Bibliotlieque 
Nationale, Paris 

9 (a) South Liiglcsli: St Alark, from CTitberclit 

(iospcls. Ligjr.h century (last quarter). 
Miniature lo.^ • 8^ in. ms. lat, 1224, fol. 71 
verstv Nationallvibliothek, Vienna 
9 (b) Irish: St Mark, friun Gosjuls. r. 750-60. 
Aliniature 9^7 in. .ms. 51, p. 78. Stifts- 
bibliotliek, St Gall 

10 (a) Northumbrian; David as a W.urii^r, liom 
C'assiodonis, Cominentary on the IKsahns. c. 
725. Miniature 14^ • lo^ in. ms. B.ii.30, fol. 
172 verso. C'atliedral Library, Durham 

10 (b) Canterbury: David as a Musician, from 

C'anterbur)' Psalter. Mid eighth century. 
9 i ' 7 in, C a^tton ms. Ves’p. A.i, fol. 30 verso. 
British Museum 

11 (a) Canterbury: St ALittfiew, from (iospels. c. 

760. Mmiaiurc 12^ • io^ m. Codex Aureus, 
fol. 9 verso. Royal Library, Stockliolm 

11 (b) A4ercian(?): St Matthew, from Rome Gos- 

pels. r. 800. 13i X lojj in. MS. Ikirb. lat. 570, 
fol. 11 verso. Biblioteca Apostolica Varicana, 
Rotne 

12 Merci.in(?): XIM Page, from Rome Gospels, c. 

Soo. 13* ' 102 in. MS. Barb. lat. 570, fol. i8. 
Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Rome 

13 Irish (loiu and Kells): XPl Page, from Book of 

Kells. 760'S20 J3 9* in. ms. a. 1.6, iol. 
34. Trinity College, Dublin 
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14 Irish (Iona and Kells): St Matthew, from Book 

of Kells. 76o-*820. i 3 > (>J in. ms. a.i.6, fol. 
28 verso. Trinity College. Dublin 
j 5 Canterbury: Declarative Text Pag^'t from Bede, 
Eaksiiistical History. Late eiglith century. 
I.)ctail approx, actual size. Cotton ms. Tib. 
c.ii, fol. 5 verso. British Museum 
lO Canterbury: St Luke, from Gospels, c. 800. 
18 J ;< 13 J in. Royal MS. 1 !■. vi, fol. 43. Brit¬ 
ish Museum 

17 Mercian: Sr Luke, from Ciospel Book ofCeme. 

8i8-3o(?). yi > 7 S in. MS. Ll.i.io, fol. 21 
verso. University Library, Cambridge 

18 (a) Unknown (Winchester?): Daniel, from 

Embroidered Stole. 909-16. Detail actual 
size. Cathedral Library, Durham 

15 (b) Unknown (Winchester?): Peter Deacon, 

from Embroidered Maniple. 909-16. Detail 
actual size. Cathedral Library, Durham 

19 Unknowai: Presentation of the Book to Pope 

CJregory, from Rabanus Maurus, De Latide 
Cruds. renth century. 16J >: 13J in. MS. 
iJ.i6.3, fol. I verso. I rinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge 

20 (a) Unknown (Winchester?): AZthelstan Pre¬ 

senting the Book to St Cuthbert, from Bede. 
Life of St Cuthhert. c. 930. 11J x 7’ m. ms, 
183, fol. I, Corpus C^hristi College, Cam¬ 
bridge 

20 (n) Winchester: Christ Enthroned, from 

AUhelstan Psalter. Tenth century (first 
third). Approx, actual size. Cotton ms. 
(ialba A.xviii, fol. 21. British Museum 

21 (a) Canterbury: Beatus Initial, from Bosworth 

Psalter. Late tenth century. Initial 6J : 3; 
in. Additional ms. 37517, fol. 4. British 
Museum 

21 (n) Ramsey Abbcy(?): Beatus Initial, from 

Psalter. Late tenth century. Initial 6J > 5 j in. 
Harley MS. 2904, fol. 4. British Museum 

22 CiIastonbury(?): C'hristand St Dunstan, prefixed 

to Composite Volume. Mid tenth century. 
9j X 7* in. MS. Auct. r.4.32, fol. I. Bodleian 
Library, Oxford 

23 (Canterbury or Sherborne Abbey?: Ciod the Son, 

from Sherbome Pontifical, c. 992-5.12J a 8 
in. MS. lat. 943, fol. 5 verso. Biblioth^ue 
Nationale, Paris 

24 Canterbury or Sherborne Abbey?: Crucifixion, 

from Sherborne Pontifical, c. 99- ~ 5- 12J x 8 
in. MS. lat. 943, fol. 4 verso. Bibliothcquc 
Nationale, Paris 

25 Winchester; King Edgar offering ("barter to 

Christ, from New Minster Charter. Dated 


966. SJ X 6J in. Cotton ms. Vesp. A.viii, fol. 
2 verso. British Museum 

26 Winchester or Ely: Aimunciation, from 

Benedictional of iEthelwoId. c. 975-80. 
IIJ X 8{ in. Fol. 5 verso. Devonshire Collec¬ 
tion, Chatsworth 

27 Winchester or Ely: Death of die Virgin, 

from Benedictional of zEthelwold. c. 975- 
980. 11J X 8J in. Fol. 102 verso. Devonshire 
(vollection, Chatsworth 

28 (a) Canterbury(?): Christ in Majesty, from 

(Tospels. Late tenth century. 12J x 9J in. MS. 
B.10.4, fol. 16 verso. Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge 

28 (b) Canterbury(?): Historiated Initial with 

Majesty, from Gospels. Early eleventh cen¬ 
tury. 13^ X loj in. Royal ms. i D. ix, fol. 70. 
British Museum 

29 (a) Glastonbury: ‘Vita*, from Leofric Missal. 

Before 979. 8| x 5.7. in. Bodley ms. 579, fol, 
49 verso. Bodleian Library, Oxford 

29 (b) Winchester: Death of the Virgin, from 

Benedictional of Archbishop Robert. 990- 
1037 (?). 12J X9i in. ms. Y.7, fol. 54 verso. 
Bibliotheque Publique, Rouen 

30 Ramsey Abbcy(?): Crucifixion, from Psalter. 

Late tenth century. Miniature 9J x 7-J- in. 
Flarley ms. 2904, fol. 3 verso. British 
Museum 

31 Ely(?): Nativity, from Missal of Robert of 

Jumieges. loot)-23. 13I x 8J in. ms. y. 6. fol. 
32 verso. Bibliotheque Publique, Rouen 

32 Canterbury: Illustration to J^salm vii, from 

Psalter, c. 1000. Miniature 4{ x 9? in. Harley 
MS. 603, fol. 4. British Museum 

33 Canterbury: Illustration to Psalm cix, from 

Psalter, c. 1000. Miniature 4^ x 9 in. Harley 
MS. 603, fol. 56 verso. British Museum 

34 (a) Canterbury(?); Ploughing, from Hymnal. 

Early eleventh century. Miniature i^ x 4 in. 
Cotton MS. Jul. A.vi, fol. 3. British Museum 

34 (b) (vanterbury: Ploughing,from Astronomical 

Treatises. Early eleventh century. Miniature 
2jx7| in. Cotton ms. Tib. B.v, fol. 3. 
British Museum 

35 Canterbury: Building the Tower of Babel, 

from vElfric, Metrical Paraphrase of Penta^ 
tench. Eleventh century (second quarter), 
i 2 l X 8 J in. Cotton ms. Claud. B.iv, fol. 19. 
Brirish Museum 

36 (a) Winchester: St Luke, from Grim bald Gos¬ 

pels. Early eleventh century. I2}x9j in. 
Additional ms. 34890, fol. 73 verso. British 
Museum 
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36 (b) Winchester: St John, from (iriinbald Cios- 

pels. Early eleventh century. 12J X9J in. 
Additional ms. 34890, fol. 114 verso. British 
Museum 

37 (a) Winchester: Knut and /Elfi^yfu, from New 

Minster Rejj;ister. 1020-30. ro‘v in. 
Stowe MS. 944, lol. 6. British Museum 

37 (b) Winchester: Crucih.xion, from New Min¬ 

ster Ollices. 1023-35. 5 ^ hi. Cotton ms. 
ritus D.xxvii, fol. 65 verso. British 
Museum 

38 (a) Unknown: Aldhelm and Nuns of liarking, 

from Aldhelm, Dc Vir^initatc. Late tenth 
century. Miniature 3" > 61 in. ms. 200, fol. 
68 verso. Lamheth Palace Library, London 

38 (b) Malmesbury: ‘Luxuria’, from Prudentius, 

Psychomaciiia. Beginning o( eleventli cen¬ 
tury. Miniature 4J • 7J in. ms. 23, fol. 21 
verso. Corpus Christi College, Cambridge 

39 (a) Bury St Ldmunds: Christ Victorious, from 

Bury l^salter. Lleventh century (second 
quarter). Detail approx. 9 in. high. ms. Reg. 
12, fol. 28. Biblioleca Apostolica Vaticana, 
Rome 

39 (b) Bury St Edmunds: ISalinist on Mt Sion, 

from Bury leaker. Eleventli century 
(second quarter). Detail approx. 9 in. high. 
MS. Reg. 12, fol. 22. Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana, Rome 

40 Canterbury: Historiated Initial with David and 

Goliath, from Psalter, c. 1012-23. 1 cj • 8J 
in. Arundel ms. 155, tol, 93, British Museum 

41 Canterbury: St Benedict and Monks of Canter¬ 

bury, from Psalter, c. 1012-23. u ’ •; 8J in. 
Arundel ms. 155, fol. 133. British Museum 

42 Croyland(?) or Ely(?): Christ d'riumphaiit, 

from Psalter. Eleventh century (second 
quarter), loj > 6J in. Douce ms. 29O, lol. 40. 
Bodleian Library, Oxford 

43 Winchester(?): Crucifixion, from Weingarten 

Gospels. Eleventh century (second quarter). 
11J X 7j in. MS. 709, fol. I verso. Pierpont 
Morgan Library, New York 

44 Canterbury(?): Noalfs Ark, from Ciedmoifs 

Poems. Eleventh century (second quarter). 
Miniature 9 x 7J in. ms, Junius n, p. 66. 
Bodleian Library, Oxford 

45 Winchester Style (Fen Country?): St John, 

from Go.spcls. c, 1050-60. io> 6J in. MS. 
BB.437, 439, p. 166. Monte Cassino Library 

46 (a) Canterbury: Historiated Initial with Scenes 

from the Life of St Cesarius, from Martyro- 
logy. f. 1100. Detail 4J >• 3J in. Arundel ms. 
91, fol. 188. British Museum 


46 (b) Canterbury; St Michael, from Martyro- 
logy. (. j 100. Initial 3^ • 2^ in. Arundel ms. 
91, fol. 26 verso. British Museum 

46 (c) Canterbury: Zodiac Sign ‘Virgo’, from 

Martyrology. Twelfth century (first de¬ 
cade). Initial 3^. < 3 in. (’otton ms. Vitellius 
C.xii, fol. 139. British Museum 

47 (a) .'\nglo-.Norinau: I.anding Horses, Irom 

Bayeiix I apestry. r. 1073 83. I )etail 

I ft 9 in. >' 2 ft n in. I i>wn I lall, Baveux 

47 (b) Anglo-Norman: Battle of Hastings, from 

Ba yeux 1 apestry. r. 107 3 - 83. 1 )et .ill 

I ft 9 in. ■ 2 ft 11 in. Town 1 fill, Bayeux 
.|.S (a) Unknown: St Matthew, from (iosjh *1 Lee- 
tionary. Mul eleventh century. Oj; in. 
ms. Lat. litiirg. t.5, tol. 3 verso. Bodleian 
Library, Oxford 

48 (b) CaiUerbui y: file Psalmist between an Angel 

and a 1 )evil, from Psalter. Eleventh century 
(second half). Detail 6;^ ■. 3.J m. Harley 
MS. 603, fol. 17 verso. British Museum 

49 (a) Herclord(?): Scenes from Life ol St 

Lawrence, from Troper. Mid eleventh cen¬ 
tury. 6;| 3;; ill. Cotton ms. Caligula A.xiv, 

fol. 25. British Museum 

49 (b) Hereford(?): Sr Luke, from Gosjiels. Mid 

eleventh century. 7J • 4 in. ms. 302, tol. 60 
verso. Pembroke C.'oilegc, Cambrulge 

50 Lfiiknown: David, from Psalter, c. 1050. 10 ■ 6 

in. C'otton ms. d'ib. c.vi, fol. 10. Briiisli 
Museum 

51 Unknown: David and Musicians, from Psalter. 

1050. 10 > 6 in. Cotton ms. Tib. c.vi, lol. 
30 verso. British Museum 

52 Winchester: Oncifixii^n, from I\saltcr. r. ior>o. 

\2 - Jl in. Arundel ms. 60, lol. 12 verso. 
British Museum 

53 Winchcstcr:(]rucifixion,troin Psalter. Ideventh 

century (third quarter). 12 7.^ in. Arundel 

MS. 60, fol. 52 verso. British Museum 

54 Canterbury: St Augustine, from Augustine, Dc 

CiV/ffirc Dei. Early twelfth century. 13;; * 9^ 
in. ms. Idut. XII. 17, fol. 3 verso. Biblioteca 
Medicca Lauren/iana, Fhn'cnce 

55 Caiiicibiiry: Clerics Discussing, from Augus¬ 

tine, Dc Civitatc Dei. Early twelfth cciulu n . 
134 ■^92 "!. MS.Pint. xn. 17,fol.4. BibliiUeca 
Medicea Laiirenziaiia, Florence 

56 (a) Norman(?): Historiaictl Initial, from Jer¬ 

ome, Comnaitary on Jsdiah. c. 1100. Initial 
6 in. high. Bodley ms. 717, fol. vi verso. 
Bodleian Library, Oxford 
56 (b) Durliam(?):lnitialwit;h Robert us Benjamin, 
from Augustine, Commentary on Psalms. 
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Before 1088. Initial 7" in. liigh. MS. B.ii. 13, 
fol. 102. Cathedral Library, Durham 
57 (a) Diirham(?): Initial, from Augustine, Com¬ 
mentary on Psalms. Before 1088. Initial 
4 l in- MS.B.ii.13, fol. 68. Cathedral 
Library, Durham 

57 (b) Norman(?): Initial, from Carilet Bible. 

1088-96. Initial 4J >. sj in. ms. A.ii.4, fol. 87 
verso. Cathedral Library, Durham 

58 Norman(?); Beatus Initial, from Carilcf Bible. 

1088-96. Actual size. ms. A.h.4, fol. 65. 
C.athedral Library, Durham 

59 (a) St Albans(?); Sobriety, from IVudentius, 

PsYcliomacliia. Early twelftii century. Ap¬ 
prox. actual size. C'otton ms. Titus D.xvi, 
fol. 17 verso. British Museum 

59 (h) l^urham(?): St Cuthberfs Horse Finds 

Bread for the Saint, from Bede, Life of St 
Cnthbcrt. Early twelftii century. Actual 
size. MS. 165, fol, ri verso. University Col¬ 
lege, Oxfmd 

60 Si Albans(?): Crucifixion, from Florence of 

Worcester’s C’hronicle. r. 1130. Miniature 
approx. 8J x sj in. ms. 157, fol. 77 verso. 
Corpus Christi C’.ollege, Oxiord 

61 St Albans: Adam and Eve Driven from l*ara- 

disc, from Alliani Psalter. 1J (9-46. 10; 7| 

in. Page 18. Library of St (.Todchard, Flildes- 
heim 

62 (a) St Albans: Beatus Page, from Albani 

l\saltcr. 1119-46. loj xyj in. Page 72. Li¬ 
brary of St Godehard, Hildesheim 

62 (b) St Albans: Initial to Psalm Lxv, from Albani 

Psalter. 1119-46. Initial 7^ in. high. Page 
193. Library of St Godehard, Hildesheim 

63 (a) C^anterbury: St Luke, from Dover Bible. 

Twelfth century (third tjuarter). Initial 
4Dn. diameter, ms. 4, fol. 191 verso, (jorpus 
Christi College, Cambridge 

63 (b) Unknown: St Mark, from Mostyn Gos¬ 

pels. Early twelfth century. lOj - 6J in. ms. 
777, fol. 24 verso. Pierpont Morgan Library, 
New York 

64 Bury St Edmunds(?): Ascension, Decollation 

of the Baptist, from Bury Ciospels. Early 
twelfth century. 16/^ - 10^ in. ms. 120, 
fol. 5 verso. Pembroke College, C'am- 
bridge 

65 Bury St F'dmunds: St Edmuntl f eeding the 

Hungry, from Life of St luhnund. 1125- 50. 
loj >' 7i in. MS.736, fol. 9. Pierpont Morgan 
Library, New York 

66 Bury St Iklrnunds: Fight with the Danes, from 

Life of St ndmntuL 1125-50. loj - 7| in. ms. 


736, fol. 7 verso. Pierpont Morgan Library, 
New York 

67 (a) Unknown: Scenes from Infancy of Christ, 
from Bible Picture Leaf. Mid twelfth cen¬ 
tury. Detail 7j x n in. Additional ms. 37472. 
British Museum 

67 (b) Unknown: Scenes from the Passion from 

Bible Picture Leaf. Mid twelfth century. 
Detail yfxii in. ms. 661. Victoria and 
Albert Miiseimi, London 

68 (a) Hercford(?): Boethius in Prison, from Boe¬ 

thius, De Comolatione Philosophiae. 'Lwelfth 
century (second ejuarter). 8x5 in. ms. Auct. 
r.6.5, fol. I verso. Bodleian Library, Oxford 

68 (b) Hercford(?): St Michael, from Lansdownc 

Psalter. Mid twelfth century. x 5? in. 
Lansdownc ms. 3S3, fol. 168 verso. British 
Museum 

69 (a) Master Hugo: Prophet Amos, from Bury 

Bible. 1121-48. Initial approx. 3f • 3j in, 
ms. 2, fol. 324. (.k^rpus Christi College, Cam¬ 
bridge 

69 (b) Canterbury: Prophet Daniel, from Lam¬ 

beth Bible, 'l welfth century (second half). 
Initial 3J in. diameter, ms. 3, fol. 284 verso. 
Lambeth J^alacc Library, London 

70 Canterbury: St Matthew', from Dover Bible. 

lwelfth century (third (jiiarter). Initial 
55 x4 in. ms. 4, fol. 168 verso. Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge 

71 Canterbury: Portrait of the Scribe Eadwinc, 

from Eadwinc Psalter, c. 1150. 18^13 in, 
MS. R. 17.1, fol. 283 verso. Trinity (College, 
C'ambridge 

72 (a) Canterbury: Illustration for Psalm 1,1, from 

Eadw'inc Psalter, c. 1150. Miniature 5 > 11 J 
in. MS. R. 17.1, fol. 90 verso. Trinity College, 
Cambridge 

72 (b) Canterbury: Illustration for l^salm xv, from 

Eadwinc Psalter, r. 1150. Miniature 5 J x 1 i j- 
in. MS. U.17.1, fol. 24. 'Lrinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge 

73 Canterl>ury: Moses and Israelites, from Lam¬ 

beth Bible. Twelfth century (second half). 
Miniature 10;; v 8j in. ms. 3, fol. 258. 
Lambeth l\dacc lahrary, London 

74 Unknown: Apostles, from Apocalypse Paint¬ 

ings. Mid twelfth century. Detail approx. 
5 X 12 ft. North Chancel Wall, Church of St 
Mar\', Kempley, Gloucestershire 

75 (a) Cluniac(?): Adam and Eve, from Wall 

Paintings, c. 1125. Figures approx. 4 ft high. 
West Wall of Chancel, Hardham Church, 
Sussex. 
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75 (b) Cluiiiac(?): Praying Saint, from Wall 

Paintings. Twelfth century (first half). De¬ 
tail approx. 2 ft 6 in. liigh. North Wall of 
Nave, Clayton Church, Sussex 

76 Canterbury: St Paul and the Viper, Wall Paint¬ 

ing. Mid twelfth century. 5 ft 9 in. x 5 ft 6 in. 
East Wall, St Anselm’s Chapel, Canterbury 
Cathedral 

77 Ramsey Abbey (?): St John, from liede. Com- 

maitary on the Apocalypse. Twelfth century 
(third t]uarter). lo-j; > 7 in. ms. n.6, fol. ii 
versi>. St John’s College, Cambridge 

78 Unknown: Madonna and Child, prefixed to 

Augustine, Commentary on Psalms. Twelfth 
century (sccinid half). 10-} x 6-5 in. liodley 
MS. 269, f(,)l. iii. Bodleian Library, Oxford 

79 ltalo-Byzaniine(?): Virgin Enthroned, from 

Psalter. 'Twelfili century (third quarter). 
I2j> 9in. Cotton MS. Nero c.iv, tol. 30. 
British Museum 

80 Winchester: Adoration of the Magi, from 

Psalter. 1150-60. 12J; ■ 9 in. Cotton ms. 
Nero c.iv, fol. 12. British Museum 
Si York(?): Sacrifice of Abraham, Bible Picture, 
from Psalter, c. 1175. 11J - Jl in. ms. u.3.2. 
Hunterian Museum, (ilasgow 

82 St Albans: Illustration for Terence, Comedies. 

Mid twelfth century. Detail 6J 8-J in. ms. 
Auct. r.2.13, fol. 125 verso. Bodleian Li¬ 
brary, Oxford 

S3 (a) Winchester: Initial for 11 Maccabees, from 
Bible, r. 1 160-70. Initial 4^ > 3 J in. Fol. 363. 
Cathedral Library, Winchester 

83 (h) Winchester: Initial for Jeremiah, from 

Bible, c. 1160 -70. Initial 45 x 5 in, Fol. 148. 
Cathedral Library, Winchester 

84 (a) Winchester: Initial for Zephaniah, from 

Bible, c. 1160-70. Initial 42 - Al hi- f^^l- 209. 
C'athedral Library, Winchester 

84 (b) Winchester: Initial for Joshua, from Bible. 

r. 1160-70. Initial 5^ < 5 J- in. Fol. 69. Cathe¬ 
dral Library, Winchester 

85 (a) Winchester: Initial for Daniel, from Bible. 

(\ 1160-70. Initial 42 x 42 in. Fol. 190. Cathe¬ 
dral Library, Winchester 

85 (b) Winchester: Initial for Isaiah, from Bible, c. 

1160-70. Initial 42 X45 in. Fol. 131. Cathe¬ 
dral Library, Winchester 

86 Windiester: Scenes from Life of David, from 

Bible Picture Leaf. Twelfth century (third 
quarter). 22j in. x 15J in. m.s. 619. Pierpont 
Morgan Library, New York 

87 (a) ];)urham(?): Initial for Corinthians, from 

Pauhne Epistles. 1153-95. Detail 15 x 5^ 


in. MS. A.ii.19, fol. 87 verso. Cathedral 
Library, Durham 

87 (b) Durham(?): Initial for II Kings, from Pud- 

scy Bible. 1153-95. Detail approx. 9 x 3 in. 
MS. A.ii.i, fol. 173. Cathedral Library, 
Durliam 

88 (a) Unknown: flic Unicorn, from Bestiary. 

Late twelfth century. Miniature 4^- - 4.^ in. 
MS. Ashmole 1511, fol. 14 verso. Bodleian 
Library, Oxford 

88 (b) Radford Priory(?): Tiger, from ‘ Worksop’ 

Bestiary. Before riS7(?). Miniature 3i ^ 4 
in. MS. 81, lol. 35. Pierpont Morgan Library, 
New York 

89 St Albans or Westminster(?): Christ in Majesty, 

from Westminster leaker, c. 1200. 9 - 6J in. 
Royal MS. 2 A. vxii, lol. 14. British Museum 

90 (a) St Albans: Symbol of St Matthew, (iom 

CJh^ssed Gospels, c. 1200. Approx, actual 
size MS. B.5.3, fol. 4 verso. 1 rinity C^ollege, 
(Cambridge 

90 (b) St Albans or Westmmster(?): Annuncia¬ 

tion, Irom Westminster Psalter, r. 1200. 
9 ■ 62 in. Royal ms. 2 a. xxii, fol. t 2 verso. 
British Museum 

91 Canterbury: Illustration for Psalm i.i, from 

Psalter, r. 1200. Miniature 6» x 1 in. ms. 
lat. 8S46, f'ol. 90 verso. Bibliothequc Na- 
tionale, Paris 

92 Cantcrbury(?): 'ITinity, from Lothian Bible, c. 

1200. 14 X 10 in. MS. 791, fol. 4 verso. Picr- 
ponr Morgan Library, New York 

93 C'anterbnry: Mcrliuselali, Panel from Stained 

Cilass Window'. Late twelfth century. 

5 ft X 2 ft 5 in. Clerestory, South-west 
Transept. Canterbury (Tithedral 

94 (a) Unknown: Bcatus Page, from Psalter. 

Early ihirtcenth century. 12 ^ 8^ in. Lans- 
downe MS. 420, fol. 12 verso. British 
Museum 

94 (b) Durham(?): St Cuthheri, from Bede, Lije of 

St Ciithhert. c. 1200. 52 . ' 32 hi. Additional 
MS. 39943, fol. i verso. Britisli Museiini 

95 (a) Canterbury: Medallion, i^roin Stained Glass 

Window^ c. 1220. Detail approx. 3 ft dia¬ 
meter. rrinity Chapel, Canterbury Cathe¬ 
dral 

95 (b) Croyland Abbey: Gutlilac Receives the 

Tonsure, from Life of St Gnthlai. c. 1200. 

6 in. diameter. Harley Roll Y.6. British 
Museum 

96 Canterbury: Genesis Initial, from Bible of 

Robert dc Bello. 1224-53. loj x 7J in. 
Burney ms. 3, fol. 5 verso. British Museum 
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97 Canterbury: Biblical Scenes, from Stained- 

Glass Window, r. 1220. Detail approx. 
II X 7 ft. Corona. Canterbury Cathedral 

98 W. de Jirailes: Scenes from Genesis, Bible Pic¬ 

ture Leaf. c. 1230-50. 9 j x6J in. ms. 330. 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge 

99 (a) W. de Brailes (signed): Portrait of W. de 

Braiies, irom Last Judgement, c. 1230-50. 
Detail i j in. diameter, ms. 330. Fitzwilliam 
Museum, ('.ambridge 

99 (b) W. de Brailes: Christ Walking on the 
Water, from Bible lectures, i. 1230-50. 
5 i ' 3 s hi. MS. 500, fol. 20. Walters Art 
Ciallery, lialtimoie 

99 (c) W. de Brailes: Initial witli Trinity lor 

Psalm cix, from Psalter, c. 1230-50. Actual 
size. Pol. 111. Sir Sydney C’ockerell, Kew, 
Richmond 

100 Pcterborougli: Bcatus Page, from Psalter of 

Robert de Lindesey. 1214-22. 9J > 6 in. 
MS. 59, fol. 38 verso. Society of Antiquar¬ 
ies, London 

101 Canterbury(?): Genesis Page, from Bible ol 

William ot Devon, c. mid thirtcentli cen¬ 
tury. 12; S in. Royal ms. 11). i, fol. 5. Brit¬ 
ish Museum 

102 Salisbury (?): Crucifixion, from l^salter. r. mid 

thirteenth century. 12 x 8; in. ms. lat. 6 , 
fol. 5. All Souls College, Oxford 

103 Evesham: Crucifixion with a Bishop as Donor, 

from Psalter. Mid thirteenth century. 12; 
X 8 in. Additional ms. 44874, fol. 6 . 
British Museum 

104 Salisburv(?): Virgin and Cdiild, from ‘Missal 

of Henry of Chichester’. Mid thirteenth 
century. 12^ • S in. ms. lat, 11.24, fol. 150. 
John Rylands Library, Manchester 

105 Salisbury(?): Virgin and Child, Painted 

Roundel. Mid thirteenth century. 2ft6in. 
diameter. Chapel ot the Bishop’s Palace, 
Chichester 

106 Matthew Paris (signed): Virgin and Cdiild, 

from Matthew Paris, Historia Anolorttni. 
Before 1259.14 ;• 9^ in. Royal ms. 14 c. vii, 
fol. 6. British Museum 

107 (a) Matthew Paris: Alban watching Amphi- 

balus Kneeling before the Cross, from 
Lives oj Saints Alban and Atuphibahts. Mid 
thirteenth century. Detail 4| < 6J in. ms. 
B. 1.40, fol. 31. Trinity College, Dublin 
107 (n) Matthew Paris, assistant: Brihtwold 
Bishop of Winchester Relates his Vision, 
the Young Edward praying, from La Es- 
toire de Seint Aedward le Rei. Thirteenth 


century (third quarter). Detail 5J x 7} in. 
ms. Bc.3.59, p. II. University Library, 
Cambridge 

108 Matthew Paris; Heads of Christ and the Virgin, 

from Matthew Paris, ChronicaMaiora. Mid 
thirteenth century, 14J x 95 in. ms, 26, fol. 
281. Corpus Christi College, Cambridge 

109 (a) Court Style(?): Majesty, Wall Painting. 

c. 1230. Figure 3 ft 4 in. liigh. Vault, 
Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre, Winchester 
Cathedral 

109 (li) Court Style(?): Deposition, Wall Painting. 
c. 1230. Detail 4 ft ii in. x 7 ft 6 in. East 
Wall, Chapel of the I loly Sepulchre, Win¬ 
chester Cathedral 

no (a) Matthew Paris: Head of Christ, from 
Matthew Paris, Chronica Minora. Mid 
thirteenth century. Miniature 5jx6 in, 
MS. 16, fol. 49 verso. Corpus Christi Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge 

no (b) Matthew Paris(?): Head of a King, Wall 
I'ainting. Mul thirteenth century. Over 
hi e-size. Cloister, Windsor Castle 

111 St Albans(?); St John and the Angel, from 

Apocalypse, c. 1230. Miniature 4.5 ■; 8^ in. 
ms. r.i6. 2, fol. 27. Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge 

112 St Albans: The Apocalyptic Woman, St 

Michael and Dragon, from Apocalypse. 
Mid thirteenth century, 10J X7J in. ms. 
524, fol. 8 verso. Pierpont Morgan Library, 
New York 

113 (a) Canterbury: St John and the Angel, from 

Apocalypse, c. 1270. Miniature 4J x 5J in. 
Douce MS. 180, p. 33. Bodleian Library, 
Oxford 

113 (b) Canterbury: St John and the Angel, from 

Apocalypse. 'Ihirteenth century (tliird 
quarter). Miniature 4j x 6 in. ms. 209, fol. 
39. Lambeth Palace Library, London 

114 (a) Court Style: Cicsso Head imitating Cameo, 

from Frame of Rctable. Thirteenth cen¬ 
tury (last quarter), i in. across. South 
Ambulatory, Westminster Abbey 

114 (h) Court Style: Feeding the Five Thousand, 

from Retablc. Thirteenth century (last 
quarter). Detail approx, actual size. Soutli 
Ambulatory, Westminster Abbey 

115 (a) Master Walter of Durham: The Incredu- 

Uty of Thomas. Detail of Wall Painting, c. 
1300.8 ft 9in. high. South Tran.sept, West¬ 
minster Abbey 

115 (b) Court Style: St Peter, from Retablc. Thir¬ 
teenth century (last quarter). Approx. 
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actual size. South Ambulatory, Westmin¬ 
ster Abbey 

ii6 (a) Worcester(?): Kings, from Fragment of 
Worcester Embroideries. 1236-66. Detail 
i2l X loj in. Edward VH Ciallcry, British 
Museum 

116 (b) Court Style(?): Richard Caair de Lion, 
'file from Cherrsey Abbey. Thirteentli 
century (second half). 16 in. square. Ed¬ 
ward Vll Gallery, Britisli Museum 
iij Unknown: Crucifixion, Madonna, .Saints 
Peter and Paul, and Martyrdom of 
Stephen, Clare Chasuble. Before 12S4. 

3 ft 3 J in. X 2 ft S in. Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London 

n8 London (?): Beatus Page, from Tenison 
Psalter. Ikl'ore 1284.9.^ :6tin. Additional 
MS. 246S6, fol. 11. British Museum 

119 East Anglian; Ornamenial Text Page, fn>m 

Windmill Psalter. Late thirteenth century. 
T2* X 8 ^ in. MS- 102, fol. 2. Picrpont Mor¬ 
gan Library, New York 

120 liast Anglian (PeterboR)Ugh): Beatus Page, 

from Peterborough l^salter. r. 1300. 
iij ' 7;; in. ms, 9961 2, fol. 14. Biblio- 
theque Royale, lirussels 

121 East Anglian (Kam.sey Abbey): Martyrdom of 

St Thomas Becket, Bible lecture, from a 
Psalter, c, 1300. 10 > 6’ in. ms. 302, fol, 8. 
Pierpont Morgan Library, New York 

122 East Anglian (JVterborough or Norwich): 

Virgin and St Christopher, Ircmi Peter¬ 
borough Psalter. Early fourteentli century. 
13S X 9| ill. MS. .S 3 , fob Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge 

123 East Anglian(?): Adoration of tile Magi, from 

(Jueen Mary’s Psalter. Early fourteenth 
century. loj x 6-J in. Royal ms. 2 b. vii, fol. 
112 verso. British Museum 

124 East Anglian (Artist of Queen Mary’s Psalter): 

St John and the Angel, from Apocalypse. 
c. 1320-30. Miniature >; 5 in. Royal ms. 
19 B. XV, fol. 5 verso. British Museum 

125 East Anglian (Norwich): Illustration to Psalm 

cix, from Ormesby INalter. c. 1310 25. 
14J- X 10 in. Douce ms, 366, fol. 147 verso. 
Bodleian Library, Oxford 

126 (a) East Anglian (Gorlestoii): Resurrected 

Christ appearing to David, from Gorlo 
stoii Psalter, c. 1310-25. Detail approx. 

4 in. square, ms. 13, fol. 52 verso. C. W. 
Dyson Perrins, Malvern 

126 (b) East Anglian (Norwich): Grotesques, 
from Ormesby Psalter, c. i3io--25. Detail 


3j X 10 in. Douce ms. 366, fol. 13 1. Bod¬ 
leian Library, Oxford 

127 East Anglian (Gorlestoii?): Angel with the 

Sickle, from Apocalypse. Early fourteenth 
century. 14^ - SJ in. ms. K.4.31, no. xliii. 
'I rinity College, Dublin 

128 East Anglian (Midlands?): initial with Christ 

blessing. Border with Cirotesques, from 
Book ofMours. c. 1308. 9;, - 6 in. ms. 242, 
lol. 29. Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge 

129 East Anglian: Beatus Page, from St-Omer 

Psalter. (\ 1330. 13; ■ 8 | in. Additional ms. 
39810, tol. 7. British Museum 

130 (a) F’ast Anglian: Ascension, from Psalter of 

Robert de Lisle. Before 1339. Miniature 
11 ' 7\ in. Arundel ms. 83, fol. 133 verso. 
British Museum 

130 (b) East Anglian: ‘The 7 'hree Living’, from 

INalter of Robert de Lisle. Before 1339. 
Miniature 4J- v 3J in. Arundel ms. 83, fol. 
127. British Museum 

131 (a) East Anglian: Beatus Initial, from Luttrell 

Psalter, r. 1340. Detail 7^ > 9J in. Addi¬ 
tional MS. 42130, fol. 13. British Museum 

131 (h) l^a.st Anglian: Marginal Scene and (iro- 

tesque, from Luttrell Psalter, c. 1340* 17 e- 
tail 7 9"ill. Additional MS. 42130, fol. 169 

verso. British Musiaim 

132 (a) London (Si Bartholomew’s, Smithfield?): 

Eox Killed b\ Geese, tiann Smithfield De¬ 
cretals. Mid fourteenth century or earlier. 
Detail 3” > s j- in. Royal ms, 10 ii. iv, fol. 48 
verso. British Museum 

132 (b) London (St Bartholomew’s, Smithfield?): 
Monk and Lady in Stocks, from Smithfiehl 
[:)ecretals. Mid fourteenth century or 
earlier. Detail 2^ x6^ in. Royal ms. 10 i:. 
iv, fol. 187. British Museum 

132 (c) London (St Bartholomew’s, Smithfield?): 

liie King’s Messenger, from Smithfield 
L’)ecretals. Mid fourteenth century or 
earlier. Detail zj -y* in. Royal MS. 10 
E. iv, fol. 302 verso. Britidi Museum 

133 London(?): A Tournament and Grotesques, 

from Treatise of Walter de Mikmetc, c. 
1326-7. 9® ■ 6| in. MS. E. 11, fol. 68. Christ 
Church Library, Oxford 

134 Unknown: Creation of the Birds and Animals, 

from Holkham Bible Picture Book. Four¬ 
teenth century (first half). 11 i x 8J in. 
Additional MS. 47682, fol. 2 verso. British 
Museum 

135 Canterbury(?): Christ in Majesty, Embroid¬ 

ered Panel. Early fourteenth century. 
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3 ft 3 } in. X i6^ in. Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London 

136 Unknown: The Syon Cope, c, 1300. 

9 ft 8 in. X 4 ft 10 in. Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London 

137 Unknown: Embroidered Cope. Early four¬ 

teenth century. 10 ft 7 in. x 4 ft 10 in. 
Museo Civico, Bologna 

138 (a) Unknown: Crucifixion, St Micliael, and 

Angels, from Syon Cope. c. 1300. Detail 
approx. 2 ft liigh. Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London 

138 (b) Unknown: Coronation of the Virgin, 
from Vatican Cope. c. 1300. Detail approx. 
27 in. high. Museo Sacro, Bibliotcca 
Apostolica Vaticana, Rome 
j 39 Unknown: Scenes from the Life of the Virgin, 
from Embroidered Altar Dorsal. Four¬ 
teenth century (first quarter). Detail ap¬ 
prox. ioJxj3 in. Victoria and Albert 
Museu m, Lon don 

140 East Anglian (?): Crucifixion with Peter and 

Paul, Centre Panels of Painted Retable. 
Early fourteenth century. Detail 4 ft 6 in. 
X 3 ft. Thornham Parva Church, Suffolk 

141 (a) East Anglian(?): Nativity of Christ from 

Painted Panel, r. 1325-30. Detail approx. 
3 ft square. Museo do Cluny, Paris 
J41 (b) East Anglian(?): Education of die Virgin, 
from Painted Panel, c. 1325-30. Detail 
approx. 3 ft square. Musce de Cluny, Paris 

142 Court School (Master Thomas?): Two un¬ 

identified Kings. Sedilia Paintings, c. j 308. 
Each panel 9 ft > 2 ft 8 in. South Side of 
Choir, Westminster Abbey 

143 (a) Influence of Peterborough (?): Scenes from 

the Passion, Wall Paintings, Fourteenth 
century (second quarter). Approx. 22 ft 
long. North Wall of Nave, Pcakirk, North¬ 
amptonshire 

T43 (b) Influence of Peterborough(?): Wheel of 
the Five Senses, from Wall Paintings. 
Fourteenth century (second quarter). De¬ 
tail approx. 6 ft high. East Wall, Tower, 
Longthorpe Manor, Northamptonshire 

144 York School: Peter de Dene Stained Glass 

Window, r. 13 ro. Detail approx. 16 x 10 ft. 
North Aisle, York Minster 

145 (a) Unknown: St Peter, from Great East 

Window, f. 1349. Detail approx. 9x3 ft. 
East Wall, Choir, Gloucester Cathedral 
145 (b) Unknown: Knight, from Clerestory 
Window, c. 1344. Detail approx. 4 ft high. 
Choir, Tewkesbury Abbey 


146 York School: Coronation of the Virgin, and 

other Subjects, Stained Glass Window, c. 
1338. 54 ft 3 in. X 25 ft 3 in. West Wall, 
Nave, York Minster 

147 Unknown: Coronation of the Virgin, and 

other Subjects, Great East Window, c, 
1349. 78 X 38 ft. East Wall, Choir, Glou¬ 
cester Cathedral 

148 (a) Italianate-English: Creation, from Psalter. 

Fourteenth century (second half). 8J >. 4J 
in. MS. Pal. lat. 537, fol. 36. Bibliotcca 
Apostolica Vaticana, Rome 

148 (b) Italianate-English: The Angel Gabriel, 

from Carew-Poyntz Hours. Fourteenth 
century (second half). 7J x 4; in. ms. 3.48, 
fol. 62 verso. Fitzwilliam Museum, Cam¬ 
bridge 

149 (a) ‘Bohun MSS Style’: Scenes from the Life 

of Christ, from a Bohun Psalter, c. 1370-80. 
Initial 4* x 5^ in. Egerton ms. 3277, fol 
123. British Museum 

149 (b) ‘Bohun MSS Style’: Christ C'arrying the 

Cross, and Adoration of the Magi, from 
Psalter. Late fourteenth century. Minia¬ 
ture 4j X 2i in. Additional ms. 16968, fol. 
20. British Museum 

150 (a) Itahanate-English:SccnesfromthePassion, 

from the M. K. James Memorial Psalter. 
Late fourteenth century. Miniature 4J in. 
square. Additional MS. 44949, fol. 4. British 
Museum 

150 (b) Itahanate-English: Head. Detail of Wall 
Painting from St Stephen’s Chapel. Four¬ 
teenth century (third quarter). Head 2f in. 
high. Edward VII Gallery, British Museum 

150 (c) ‘Bohun MSS Style’: Head, from Bohun 

Psalter, c. 1370-80. Detail ij x jJ in. 
Egerton ms. 3277, fol. 46 verso. British 
Museum 

151 (a) Court School: Seraph from Last Judge¬ 

ment, Wall Painting. Fourteenth century 
(third quarter). L')etail approx. 4 ft wide. 
Chapter House, Westminster Abbey 

151 (b) Itahanate-English: Story of Job, Wall 

Painting, from Stephen’s Chapel, West¬ 
minster. Fourteenth century (third quar¬ 
ter). Detail approx, loj x 12]; in. Edward 
VII Gallery, British Museum 

152 English (Court School?): Richard and his 

Patron Saints, Left Side of Wilton Di¬ 
ptych. i38o-9o(?). r4j X ioJ in. National 
Gallery, London 

153 English (Court School?): Madonna among 

Angels. Right Side of Wilton Diptych. 
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I38o-9o(?). 14J X loj in. National Gallery, 
London 

154 London (Thomas Rolf?): Crucifixion, from 

Lytlington Missal. 1383-4. 20J x 14J 

in. Fol. 157 verso. Westminster Abbey 
Library 

155 London (Westminster?): Coronation of a 

King, from Liber Rcj^alis. c. 1382. loj X7 
in. Fol. 1 verso. Westminster Abbey Li¬ 
brary, London 

156 (a) London (Wliitefriars?): Trinity and Bap¬ 

tism, from Carmelite Missal. 1393-8. 
Initial 4J in. square. Additional ms. 29704- 
29705, fol. 36 verso. British Museum 

156 (b) London (Wliitefriars?); Birth of the Vir¬ 

gin, from Carmelite Missal. 1393-8. 
Initial 4J in. square. Additional ms. 
29704-5, fol. 138 verso. British Museum 

157 ‘Johannes’: View of Venice, from Marco 

Polo, Li Liurcs dn Craunt Caani. c. 1400. 
Detail 9J x 12’ in. Bodlcy ms. 264. fol. 218. 
Bodleian Library, Oxford 

158 Unknown; Kings and Prophets, from Painted 

Ceiling. Fourteenth century (last decade). 
Single figures approx.4 ft 9 in. high. Lady 
Chapel, St Helen’s Church, Abingdon 

159 (a) Ea.st Anglian(?): Resurrection and A.sccn- 

sion, from Painted Retable. Late fourteenth 
century. Detail approx, 2 ft loj in. 
X 3 ft 5 in. South Choir Aisle, Norwich 
Cathedral 

159 (d) East Anglian(?): Christ before Pilate, frag¬ 

ment from Painted Panel. Late fourteenth 
century. JX-tail 12J x 11 in. No. 706. Fitz- 
william Museum, Cambridge 

160 (a) Siferwas School(?): Group of Men from 

Last Judgement, Wall Painting. Late four¬ 
teenth century. Detail approx. 4 ft square. 
Chapter House, Westminster Abbey 

160 (b) Meister Bertram School(?): Apocalypse, 

Wall Painting. Before 1400. Detail approx. 
4 ft square. Chapter House, Westminster 
Abbey 

161 Jolin Siferwas: Crucifixion, from Sherborne 

Missal. 1396-1407. 21x15 in. Page 380. 
Duke of Northumberland, Alnwick Castle 

162 Unknown: Portrait of King Richard 11 . Four¬ 

teenth century (last decade). 7 ft x 3 ft 7 in. 
South Side of Nave, Westminster Abbey, 
London 

163 John Siferwas: Lord Lovell and John Siferwas, 

from Lovell Lectionary. Before 1408. 
Miniature in. Harley ms. 7026, 

fol. 4 verso. British Museum 


164 Unknown: Sketches of Birds .and Animals 

from Pepysian Sketch Book. Late four¬ 
teenth century. 9J x 7* in, ms. I9t^>, fol. 
II verso. Pepysian Library, Magdalene 
College, Cambridge 

165 John Siferwas: Detail of Marginal Border, 

from Sherborne Missal. 1396-1407. Detail 
approx. 12* X 9 in. Page 388. Duke of 
Northumberland, Alnwick Castle 

166 ‘dedaer’: Annunciation, from Beaufort Hours. 

1401-10. 8J X 5,J in. Royal ms. 2 a. xviii, 
fol. 23 verso. British Museum 

167 Herman Scheerre(?): Crucifixion, .Single Leaf 

from a Missal. Early fifteenth century. 
144 X TOi in. A. Wyndham Payne, Dart¬ 
mouth 

168 (a) Associate of Herman Scheerre: Creation of 

the AnimaLs, from Bible, c. 1410. Initial 
approx. 3j m. square. Royal ms. 1 r. ix, 
fol. 3 verso. British Museum 
1C8 (b) Herman Sclicerre(?): Baptism of Cdirist, 
from Bible, f. 1410. Initial approx. 4 in. 
square. Royal ms. 1 li. ix, fol. 262 verso. 
Jfritish Museum 

169 (a) Herman S(:hecrre(?): Pieti, from Book of 

Hours. 1405-13. 5j x4jin. ms. Lat. liturg. 
f.2, fol. 10. Bodleian Library, Oxford 
169 (b) Unknown: Portrait of (JeolTrey Chaucer, 
from Hocclevc, Dc Rviiimitic Rriiicipum. 
Early fifteenth century. Miniature 3 x 1J 
ill. Harley ms. 4866, fol. 88. British Museum 

169 (c) Unknown Follower of Herman Scheerre: 

IVince Henry and Hocclevc, from Hoc¬ 
clevc, Dc Re\fiminc lYmcijnim, Before 1413. 
Detail 5* X4 in. Arundel MS. 38, fol. 37. 
British Museum 

170 Bury St Edmunds(?): Chaucer Reading, from 

Chaucer, Troilus and Criscyde, Early fif¬ 
teenth century. 12.I x 8; in. ms. 61, fol. 1 
verso. Corpus Cdiristi C^:)llege, Cambridge 

171 John Thomton of Coventry: Apocalypse, 

Stained (da.ss Window. 1405-8. 72 > 31 ft. 
East Wall, Choir, York Minster 

172 (a) Master Thomas (signed) of Oxford: Pro¬ 

phet Nathan, and Fragments including 
Hand of Jesse, from Jesse Window, c. 1393. 
Detail 3 ft 2 in. x 2 ft i in. West Window. 
Thurbern’s Cdiantry, Winchester College 
Cdiapcl 

172 (b) Master Thomas of Oxford: Prophet Arnos, 
from Jesse Window, I38a'6. L^ctail 
approx. 3x2 ft. South Aisle, Cdioir, York 
Minster. Formerly in Antcchapcl, New 
College, Oxford 
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173 (a) Master Tlioinas of Oxford: Prophet 
Zcphaiiiah and St James. Stained Glass 
Panels from Winchester College Chapel, 
Clerestory, c. 1400. Detail approx. 5 ft 9 in. 
X I ft 9111. each panel. Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London 

173 (b) John Ihornton of Coventry; David, from 

Great East Window. 1405-8. Detail 
approx. 3 ft high. East Wall, Choir, York 
Minster 

174 (a) Unknown: David Playing Bells, from St- 

Omcr l^salter. Fifteenth century (second 
quarter). Initial 35 x 3^ in. Additional ms. 
39810, fol. 87. British Museum 

174 (b) London(?): The Author Writing, from 

Christine dc Pisan, Lc Livre dcs fays 
iVannes. Dated 1434. Miniature 4* >; 5-J in. 
Harley MS, 4605, fol. 3. British Museum 

175 (a) Bury Sr Edmunds: King Henry VI re¬ 

ceiving tlie Book, from Lydgate, Life of 
St Ldmiiiui. 1433-4. Miniature 4 * 4 h in. 
Harley ms. 2278, fol. 6. British Museum 

175 (b) Unknown: Richard the Hermit, from De¬ 

sert of ReJii^ion. Fifteenth century (second 
quarter). Detail 6JX3J in. Cotton ms. 
Faustina B.vi, pt. 2, fol. 8 vcrst>. I^ritish 
Museum 

176 Bury St. iidnuinds(?): Tlie Earl of Salisbury 

receiving the Book, from Lydgate, The 
i^il^riui. Mid fifteenth century. Miniature 
7j X 5 in. Harley ms. 4826, fol. t*. British 
Museum 

177 Oxford(?): Bishop Bekynton receiving the 

Book, from Cliaundlcr, IVorhs. 1457-61, 
io‘ X 8 in. ms. W.14.5, hd. 8 verso, 'frinity 
College, Cambridge 

178 Oxford(?); Crucifixion with Bishop as Donor, 

from Abingdon Missal. Dated 1461. 
I 4 i '■ hi. MS. Digby 227, fol. 113 verso. 
Bodleian Library, Oxford 

179 Unknown: Tournament, from Ordinattccs of 

Chivalry, c. 1470. 9^ x 65 in. ms. 775, fol. 2 
verso. IhcrpontMorgaiiLibniry, NewYork 
t8o Ely(?): Life of St Etheldreda, Painted Panels, 
c. M-5- b-'^ch panel 3 ft loj in. x i ft 9 in. 
Society of Antiquaries, London 

181 East Anglian: St Leonard and Female Saint, 

from Painted Screen, formerly in St Jolm 
Maddermarket, Norwich. 1451. 3 ft 4 in. 
X 2 ft 5 J in. Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London 

182 East Anglian: Fwo of the Nine Orders of 

Angels, from Painted Screen. After 1480. 
Each panel approx. 2 ft 3-^ in. x 7 in. 


Barton Turf Church, Norfolk 

183 East Anglian: Apostles Philip and Paul, from 

Painted Screen. 1490-1510. Each panel 
approx. I ft 7-J in. x 5J in. Cawston 
Church, Norfolk 

184 (a) Williatn Baker (in part): Miracle of the 

Candle, from Wall Paintings. 1479-88. 
Detail 4 ft 10 in. x 6 ft 4 in. North Wall, 
Eton College C'hapel 

184 (b) William Baker (in part): Healing of the 

Knight’s Brother, Wall Painting. 1479-88. 
r.)ctail approx. 4 ft lo in. x 3 ft. South 
Wall, Eton College Chapel 

185 Unkrmwn: Doom, Wall Painting, r. 1500. 

Approx. 22 ft wude. Chancel Arch, St 
Thomas, Salisbury 

186 John Pruddc (documented): Saints Thomas of 

Canterbury and Alban, from Stained Glass 
Window. T447-50. Each panel 4 ft 5 in. 
V I ft 8 ] in. East Window, Beauchamp 
Chapel, St Mary’s Church, Warwick 
1X7 ‘John Gla2icr’: Saints Etheldreda, Catherine, 
and Sativola, from Stained Glass Window. 
1440-50. Each light 6 ft 9^ in. x 1 ft 3J in. 
South Window, East Wall, Antechapcl, 
All Souls College, Oxford 
188 (a) Norwich School; Visitation, from Stained 
Glass Window, c. 1440. Detail 2 ft 6 in. 
X I ft 8 in. East Window, St Peter 
Mancroft, Norwich 

188 (b) Norwich School: Donor Portrait, from 

Stained CJlass Window. Late fifteenth cen¬ 
tury. 2 ft 7 in. X 1 ft 6 in. fiast Window', 
East Marling Church, Norfolk 

189 (a) York School: Miracle of St William, from 

St William Window, c. 1421. r.)ctail 
2 ft 2 in. X I ft 6 in. North Choir Transept, 
York Minster 

189 (b) York School: St Christopher, from Stained 

Glass Window, c. 1440-50. 4 ft 6 in. 
X I ft TO in. East Window, All Saints in 
North Street, York 

190 York School (?): Last Supper, from Stained 

Glass Window, r. 1430-40. Detail 4 ft 6 in. 
X 2 ft 6 in. East Window, Choir, Priory 
Church, Gt Malvern 

191 York School (?): Bishop Wiilstan, from 

Founders’ Window, c. 1460-70. Detail 
7 ft 6 in. X 2 ft 6 in. North Clerestory, 
Choir, Priory Church, CJt Malvern 

192 London(?): Prince Arthur, from Magnificat 

Window. 1501. Detail 4 ft 2 in. x2 ft. 
North Transept, Priory Church, Gt 
Malvern 
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FOREWORD 


The preparation of the material for this hook, which had to be done largely in England, has incurred 
deep obligations to friends and associates on both sides of the water. The Administration of the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago, by gratuingjor purposes of research generous periods Jree of teaching, and the 
Chairtnaii, Dr Ulrich MiddeldorJ, and my colleagues in the Department of Art at the University, 
by assuming additional academic responsibilities on my behalf, have made possible the necessarily 
Jrequent visits to England and the Continent during the past five years. The University also con¬ 
tributed towards the purchase of the many photographs needed. Of my personal and academic 
associates in America who have assisted materially in the preparation of the hook, I am especially 
grateful to Miss Winifred VerNooy, Rejerence Librarian at the University oj Chicago, and the 
staffs of the various libraries there for timely help with dijjicult problems. My former student, 
Mr Trank Horlbeck, who gave me faithjul clerical and research assistance over a period oJ more than 
two years, has my sincere thanks. Myjriends Miss Lucile Gafford atid Mrs Rose Jameson who 
canfully read the te.xt of this book, the one in typescript the other in prooj, made many valuable 
suggestions as to content and form from the point of view of the intelligent lay reader'. And my 
Jriends, Arthur and Alfred Thurner, stood by loyally as e.xpert typists helping on more than one 
occasion to meet a dead-line for the delivery of manuscript. 

On this side of the Atlantic there have been too many helping hands to permit naming them 
individitally. 'The staffs oj the Reading Room and the Department of Manuscripts and the Photo¬ 
graphic Departmetit at the British Museum neverJailed to meet the unusual request and to attempt 
the impo.^sible in order to facilitate maximum results in minimum time. Dr Otto Pdcht and the 
Librarian and Staff'of the Bodleian Library, and the Librarians of University Library and of many 
oJ the colleges at Cambridge also have been exceedingly helpful in making their resources available 
to me. 

In the task of assembling the hundreds of photographsjrom which the final select ionsJor reproduc¬ 
tion were made, I gratefully acknowledge the unfailing courtesy and helpfulness of the many 
libraries and museums to iidiich I applied for photographs and Jor permission to reproduce them. 
Among these I should like to thank especially the following: the Trustees of the British Museum, 
from whom I obtained almost one-third of the photographs used in the plates of this book; the 
Director of the Victoria and Albert Museum, where 1 found e.xcellent photographs not only of 
objects in the Museum but oJ a large number in other collections; the Directors of the Warburg and 
the Courtauld Institutes ivho gave me access to their photographic files and allowed me to select 
from them any prints which would serve my purpose. For permission to reproduce photographs 
of objects in their collections, thanks are due to the following libraries, galleries, and 
museums: the Walters Gallery, Baltimore; Museo Civico, Bologna; Bibliotheque Roy ale de 
Belgique, Brussels; the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge; University Library, Cambridge; 
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Muscc dc Climy; Trinity College Library, Dublin; Cathedral Library, Durham; Biblioteca 
Medicea Laurenziana, Florence; Library of St Godehard, Hildesheim; the National Gallery, 
London; the John Rylands Library, Manchester; the Library of Monte Cassino; the Pierpont 
Morgan Library, New York; the Bodleian Library, Oxford; Bibliothhque Nationale, Paris; Biblio¬ 
teca Apostolica Vaticana, Rome; Bibliotheque Publique, Rouen; Stiftsbibliothek, St Gall; the 
Royal Library, Stockholm; Nationalbibliothek, Vienna. Thefollowing inditnduals and governing 
bodies also have kindly giveti permission to reproduce photographs of objects in their possession or 
under their care: His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Church Commissioners; the 
Dean and Chapter of Canterbury; the Trustees oj the Chatsworth Settlement; the Bishop oj Chi¬ 
chester; the Dean and Chapter of Gloucester; the Dean and Chapter of Lichfield; His Grace the 
Duke oj Northumberland; the Dean and Chapter of Norwich; the Dean and Chapter of H^cst- 
minster; the Dean and C^hapter of IVinchester; the Dean and Canons of IVindsor; the Dean and 
Chapter of York; the Society oj Antiquaries, London; the University of Glasgow; the Master and 
Fellows oj Corpus Christi College, Cambridge; the Master and Fellows of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge; the Master and Fellou^s of Pembroke College, Cambridge; the Master and Fellows of 
StJohns College, Cambridge; the Master and Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge; the Provost 
of Eton College; the Warden and Fellows of All Souls College, Oxford; the Dean and Students of 
Christ Church, Oxford; the President and Fellows oj Corpus Christi College, Oxf ord; the Master 
and Fellows of University College, Oxford; the Warden and Felloivs of Winchester College; the 
Vicar oj St Helen s, Abingdon; the Vicar oj Barton 'Tuij; the Rector of Cawston; the Vicar of 
Clayton; the Rector and Churchwardens of East Harling; the Vicar ojHardham; the Vicar of Mal¬ 
vern; Canon John Waddington, Vicar oj St Peter Mancrofi, Nornnch; the Rector of Peakirk and 
Glinton; the Vicar of Tewkesbury; the Rector of Thornham Magna cum Parva; the Vicar of St 
Mary s, Warwick; the Vicar and Churchwardens oj .411 Saints, North Street, York. 

For personal kindness and assistance in countless ways, my special thanks go to Sir Sydney 
Cockerell, friend and counsellor over many years; to Mr C. W. Dyson Perrins who during a whole 
uwnderjul afternoon allowed me to browse among his treasured manuscripts; to Mr E. Clive Rouse 
who shared ivith me on various occasions his exceptional knowledge and experience in wall paint¬ 
ings and lent me his own lists oJ churches udtere paintings had been newly discovered; and toMrA. 
Wyndham Payne, the fortunate owner of the magnificent netv "Herman miniature, who en¬ 
thusiastically supported my desire to make this miniature public first of all in this volume. 

Finally, my greatest single debt is to Francis Wormald to whom by his permission I have dedicated 
this book. His initial encouragement to me to undertake a task for which he himself was eminently 
qualified and subsequently his unfailing generosity with information, suggestions, and criticismhave 
contributed no small measure oj whatever merit the book may possess. 

A few notes of explanation should be made regarding some features of the text. The historical 
summaries at the beginnings of the chapters make no claim to being either comprehensive or 
balanced as to their historical contents. They are intended to serve merely as a framework for placing 
names and events connected with the works of art discussed. The exposition of artistic in fluences 
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shown in the form ofa chart likewise is necessarily imperfect and limited in its application. Only the 
general trends could be shown and many exceptions to these must he assumed. The maps are in¬ 
tended mainly to illustrate two characteristic features of medieval art in Britain, namely the per¬ 
sistence throu{rhout the Middle A (tes oj certain main centres of production, such as Canterbury and 
Winchester, and the emergence ofdijfferent local centres under divers influences in successive periods. 
And the ^^lossary, as is noted elsewhere, has been compiled solely with the purpose oJ clarifying 
technical or unfamiliar terms as used in this volume. 

It is evident that in a volume covering so long a period oj time, many examples oJ the pictorial arts 
have had to he omitted. Those which are included were chosen partly because of their quality but 
mainly because theyjurnish the best evidence for illustrating the development of successive styles. 
Much of this material and most of what has been omitted is dealt with Julty in other sources and these 
are generally referred to in the footnotes. In the case of manu.<icripts, the supplementary illustrative 
material is particularly important, for a single manuscript mayshoiva considerable variety of styles 
unthin its pages and a facsimile or monograph reproducing it completely willjurtiish the reader with 
a much clearer idea of the manuscript as a whole than can be obtained from only one or two plates. 

Books referred to in the footnotes by a short title are listed in full in the Bibliography at the end 
of this volume. Magazine articles also, where mentioned in the footnotes without sources, will be 
found with complete references in the Bibliography. 


The University of Chicago, and London, England, igs3 
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INTRODUCTION 


Mediev AL painting, in Englajid as clscwlierc in western Europe, must be viewed through 
a special lens to be understood and appreciated on its own merits. By the criteria of Re¬ 
naissance painting, medieval artists fell fir short of successful accomplisliineiit, for tliey 
knew nothing of correct anatomical modelling, foreshortening, or vanishing point per¬ 
spective. In medieval painting, figures are almost always strongly outlined whether painted 
and shaded with colours or sketched with a pen. A three-dimensional rcpreseiitarion of a 
figure, therefore, scarcely exists in medieval art, not because the artist did not know that 
natural objects had depth but because he did not wish to imitate nature. Figures in groups, 
by the same token, have* no real spatial relation to each other: those which are not in the 
front row arc indicated by their heads showing above the others, as though they were 
standing on a higher plane. Settings, whether indoor or outdoor, are not of any import¬ 
ance until nearly the end ol the Middle Ages when influence of the Italian Renaissance 
begiui to affect medieval style. Even then, in England settings for scenes scarcely served 
to do more than help identify a figure or explain a story. And English medieval painting 
docs not in any of its forms ever show an interest in true perspective. 

What then arc the principles and purposes of English medieval piiintingPTo this funda¬ 
mental question there is no answ er that would be applicable to the whole span of its 
development. However, by examining the art period by period and noting relationships 
to what precedes and wdiat folh'iw's, it is hoped that the continuity of successive principles 
and purposes will appear and that this will lead in the end to some understanding of 
the art. 

At the outset, certain basic facts may furnish some slight preparation for this study. 
These can be stated briefly. 

The dates of the Middle Ages in Europe are usually given as r. Hoo-f. 1400, from the 
so-caUed Carolingian Renaissance of learning and art in central and western Europe 
generally, to the beginning of the true Renaissance of classical art and literature in Italy. 
In tlic British Isles, medieval art began as early as the late sixth century, with Celtic iuid 
Saxon art, and lasted until nearly 1500 when Flemish art well-nigh swept it away. 

The subject matter of medieval art in general, or at least of that portion of it which has 
come down to us, is cwerwhelmingly religious, but there is also much detail interpolated by 
individual artists, which is drawn both from nature and from fantasy. The religious subjects 
are taken from the Bible - the Old and the New Testaments as wc know them, together 
with many so-called apocryphal wTitings which are commonly excluded from the mc^dem 
Bible - and from religious commentaries. There are also pictures illustrating the lives of 
the saints. In England, tlic subject matter follows in general the chronological develop¬ 
ment on the Continent, the earliest painted illustrations being of the Gospels and the 
Psalms. In the later Middle Ages secular material becomes much more important and in 
the fifteenth century in England the great literary works of Chaucer, Gower, Lydgate, 
and Hoccleve appeared in a number of illustrated copies. English medieval painting was 
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always more narrative than didactic and displayed considerable originality in the treat¬ 
ment of familiar stories. 

The forms of medieval pictorial art are many, but, both in importance and in number, 
illuminated manuscripts hold first place, ;uid England was no exception to this rule. Only 
a very small number of English panel paintings survive, and even fewer wall paintings 
have come down to us in anything like their original style, most of them having been 
repainted at least once and thereby ruined for stylistic purposes. A good deal of early 
stained glass still exists at Canterbury and at York, and there arc even larger amounts of 
later painted glass, all of which has suftcred more or less from breakage and removal and 
bad restoration. A considerable number of examples of opus lUtiiilicanmii (English embroid¬ 
ery) arc scattered over Europe, chiefly Italy and south France and Spain, and some still 
can be seen in England, but judging from the number of fine embroideries recorded in 
inventories, those that remain must represent only a small part. Finally, of the coloured 
floor tiles made in England there remain only a pitiful few. hi view of the fragmentary 
representation of English medieval painting that has survived, the task of evaluating it as 
a whole is particularly diftlcult. 

The tcclniiqtics used in medieval painting are, in general, two - painting and drawing - 
and English artists botli early and late preferred line drawing to painting with the brush 
and heavy pigments. Early line drawing was done in the brown ink of tlic script or in red 
as in tlie rubrics (headings or annotations) of the text. Thin colour in bright or pale 
hues might be added to enhance the line pattern in drawings, but rarely did it completely 
obscure the line. Towards the beginning of the eleventh century, ink of otlicr colours 
green and occasionally blue - began to be used both in text and in illumination. About 
the same time, these same pale colours began to appear in sliading or decorative patterns 
enhancing the outlines of figures and draperies. Occasionally the coloured red or green 
line followed the brown contour line, enlivening or strengthening it. This double use of: 
outline with colour was a distinguisliing feature of early English medieval art. 

Fainting in manuscripts, usually called illuminating because, originally, of its effect in 
‘lighting up’ the text resulting from the use of gold and colours, was most often done in 
flat, pure colour wliich might or might not be overpainted with fine lines of white or with 
deeper or lighter colour tones for the purpose of suggesting modelling or of producing a 
decorative surface pattern. C'iold grounds were usual in fine manuscripts; the painting was 
not done over the gold, but rather the gold was laid on with size around the areas which 
were to be painted, and it w^as burnished before the painting was done so that the bur¬ 
nishing of the surface might not damage the colour. Usually a heavy black line was drawn 
around the painted figures to tidy up the edges, which sometimes overlapped the gold 
groimd slightly, and to set die painting off from the background. Gold grounds were 
often tooled in patterns as well as burnished; the effect of the gold ground was to increase 
greatly the brilliance of the colour scheme. 

The technique of panel painting was tempera, probably often mixed with oil, appUed 
on a smooth plaster ground. Ciold grounds were usually introduced in tJiis form of paint¬ 
ing also. In general, the procedure in English panel painting was as described for manu¬ 
scripts. English wall painting was not done, for the most part, in true fresco technique, 
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which consists of applying the colour on wet plaster, but in tempera either on a bare wall 
or on dry plaster. The execution of surviving wall paintings, like their teclinique, is 
usually rather rough and shows little modelling of the figures but, at least judging from 
their present state, places strong emphasis on tlic outlines. A curious use of very dark, 
almost black, underpaiiiting of flesh can be seen in many examples where the outer layer 
of paint has flaked off. This was common but not universal and, when used, it would 
appear that the faces had been modelled. 

The technique of stained glass consists of three processes: the making of the coloured 
glass; the cutting of pieces from it according to a pattern and Joining them together to 
compose the figures and details, in the manner of a Jigsaw puzzle; and the painting with 
brown enamel, mixed wdth some glass, of features and of shadows on the glass p;uiels, 
which were then fired to fuse the surface painting with the glass base. These last two 
processes may have been done by separate craftsmen; but in medieval England the glass- 
makers were known as ‘painter-glazers’ and formed a single guild. The process of mriking 
the glass itself is too complicated to describe in detail here, but it consisted csscnrially of 
mixing chemicals with silica and other substances under great heat to infuse the colour 
into the molten glass itself. In Enghmd a curious fact is known about the glass that was 
used for windows: most of it was shipped in from the Continent, and oiJy the cutting, 
glazing, and painting were done locally. 

The colours used in medieval painting were chiefly the following: two blues, light and 
the darker ultramarine which was ground lapis lazuli; vermilion, lake or madder reds, 
and pink made by jiiixing these with white; verdigris and, later, a dark, bluish mixed 
green; yellow in small amount, brown, and white. Other colours introduced into English 
painting at various times, perhaps under foreign influence, are purple, violet and grey. 
Mixed colours appear most frequently in later work, but some of the heavier colours used 
in the early Winchester painting also appear to be mixed and are probably to be explained 
by influences from Carolingian and thus ultimately from classical painting sources. 

The centres of production of English pamting in the Middle Ages, particularly in the early 
centuries, were the great monasteries, but it is by no means certain that all the artists were 
monks. Few names of painters survive and these usually do not indicate the status of 
the artist although often they do suggest the place of his origin. Of the two thirteenth 
century illuminators whose names and work are known, one was a monk (Matthew Paris) 
and the other (William de Brailc.s) appears to have been a clerk who lived or worked in 
the illuminators’ quarter (Catte Street) in Oxford. At Westmijister in. the late fourteenth 
century a lay scribe and illuminator were brought in to write and illuminate a fine missal 
for Abbot Lytlmgton. London must have been a centre of mucli artistic production of 
all kinds but only late in the thirteenth century do we have a recognizable London style, 
and this seems to stem from, tliough it is not always identical witli, the Westminster 
or Court style. The other main centres of English art production in successive periods are 
marked on the three maps (pp. xxiv, xxv, xxvi). 

Continental contacts with England were numerous throughout the Middle Ages but 
seldom operated in one direction only, as the diagram on tlie following pages shows. 
These influences can best be understood individually in the discussions of the different 
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Chart showing by means of lines (d) the principal centres, beginning with Can¬ 
terbury, where art was produced in medieval liritain and indicating the con¬ 
tinuity of these ‘schools’ through the centuries; {/>) the principal foreign centres 
with which British art shows contacts during the Middle Ages; and (c) by 
means of arrows, the direction in which the main currents of influence passed 
between these insular and continental centres. The left side of the Chart 
covers, in centuries, the period before 1200. The right side of the Chart covers, 
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in lialf-cciiturics, the more prolific period between 1200 and i:>oo. Whereas 
the early part of the jMiddlc Ages in Britain presents few producing eentres 
and fitr-flung foreign contacts, the latter part shows many producing centres 
with strong inHucnces coming irom comparatively few foreign sources and 
closer stylistic connexions between varioas local centres. It is evident that any 
attempt to represent by graphic means such complexity of interrelations 
over more than a thousand years can only be selective and approximate. 
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periods, but the increase in their complexity and scope is clearly indicated even in the 
diagram, and their appearance in the development of Enghsh styles is to a large extent a 
reflection of general trends in chronological developments in other aspects of English 
medieval history. 

Periods of Development 

Hiberno-Saxon and Anglo-Saxon 650-1066 : Chapters i and 2 

Romanesque 1066-1200 : Chapters 3 and 4 

Gothic 1200-1500 : Chapters 5 to 8 

Hibemo-Saxon manuscripts had first to formulate their idienn, then bring it into line w^ith 
Continental idiom. The period of formulation encompasses many different mixtures of 
the three basic components: Irish calligraphy and calligraphic ornament; Anglo-Saxon 
geometric and animal ornament as found in jewellery designs; Mediterranean figure types 
and foliage forms, chiefly the acanthus and the vine. Since both Anglo-Saxon and Celtic 
art were from their very nature wholly linear, whatever Mediterranean forms - whether 
figure or foliage - wTiit into the Hiberno-Saxon mill came out as linear pattern. The 
outcome of the Hiberno-Saxon artistic activity was the clear statement for all time of the 
essential linear and decorative character of English art. 

The bringing of die Hibenio-Saxoii style into line with Continental developments 
means, in simple terms, its exposure to the great Carolingian Renaissance (784-850) dur¬ 
ing the latter part of the English formative period. 'Fhe process consisted of receiving into 
the Insular style a considerable amount of Mediterranean art in the diluted form which 
resulted from its having passed through the hands of Carolingian copyists. This material 
included both figure work and ornamental motifs. The decorative style stemmed not only 
from the acanthus and other classical motifs, but also, in the Carolingian style known as 
Franco-Saxon, these motifs combined with the Celtic interlace and animal heads which 
had been introduced from the Britisli Isles. There is little doubt that it w^as this long- 
familiar and well-loved interlace and other decorative motifs of Franco-Saxon designs that 
made the style so acceptable to the Saxon illuminators of the Winchester School. It was a 
much more surprising feat for them to adopt whole-heartedly, and often with such meti¬ 
culous respect for their model, the foreign technique of figure painting, which involved 
the modelling of faces and draperies in shaded pigments. In the full tide of sophisticated 
Continental painting style, the Saxon artist’s obvious delight in occasionally expressing 
himself in terms of line is easily understood. His unique achievement in these cases is that 
he has employed his linear technique not to reduce the figure to pattern, as formerly, but 
to embody, by means of the merest linear suggestion, all the physied monu mentality and 
spiritual dignity of the painted Continental figures which furnished his models. Whatever 
Anglo-Saxon art produced subsequently - and it was much and of high quality - it never 
surpassed the consummate skill displayed in the noble renderings of the figures in these 
drawings. 

But Anglo-Saxon style had still another adjustment to make to Continental art before 
its powers reached complete maturity. The arrival, under what circumstances is not 
known, of the Utrecht Psalter in Canterbury about the year 1000 was certainly one of 
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the most momentous events imaginable for the future of English drawing. The technique 
of this manuscript from the Carolingian school of Reims is light and sketchy outline drawn 
swiftly without calculation and without correction. This type of line was luiknown to 
Hibemo-Saxon illuminators, but at once it struck a spark from their descendants at Can¬ 
terbury because of the surencss and speed of the technique wliich, though so differeut from 
Celtic line, nevertheless evoked the same degree of dynamic excitement. So the sketchy, 
broken line took its place beside the firm contour line as a means of dealing with the 
human figure; the one spun out tales of human actions with the dizzy speed of a moving 
picture reel, the other grasped firmly but with acute sensitiveness the nobility of the 
human body and spirit. Needless to say the two techniques did not remain separate, nor 
were they confined in their application to any single place or time in English pictorial art. 

The Romanesque period again brought Anglo-Saxon art abruptly face to face with 
Continental work, but this time the contact was with more nearly contemporary art than 
was previously the case. However firnJy rooted and sure of itself Saxon art had become 
before 1066, the Norman influx, by sheer mass of newcomers with new ideas, must have 
stirred it into new life. Moreover, in Europe great events were afoot - the Crusades and 
journeys to strange and distant lands, in which Englishmen and Normans alike took part. 
There were not only the budding Romanesque art in France and its parents in north Italy, 
but in south Italy and Sicily and beyond, in the East itself, all the riches of Byzantine art 
were opened up to the western artist. Thus, while the first phase of Romanesque art in 
England was concerned with formulating again its idiom under Norman influence, as 
at Canterbury and Durham, in the second part of the period it was engulfed in anotlicr 
strong wave of Mediterranean modelled figure painting style, this time more violent than 
before, because Byzantine art was closer to its classical figure origins than Carolingian art 
had been. St Albans first received this style, but it was at Canterbury that it emerged 
triumphant in a superb dynamic linear rendering, while from Bury St Edmunds came a 
monumental if somewhat more controlled version. At the end of the twclftli century, St 
Swithin’s at Winchester produced a Bible that surpassed all previous English Bibles in the 
boldness and scale of its decoration and in the variety and vigour of the styles of its figure 
painting. 

The Gothic period, which was ushered in on the heels of the Winchester Bible, was a 
long and very fruitful and peculiarly significant time for Englisli art. Across the Channel 
the French Gothic flame, burning fiercely, was spreading northward and eastward; would 
the Channel prevent its sweeping England too? In the end, it was not the Channel that 
saved English art, but the sturdiness of the English temperament, which refused to surren¬ 
der to fads but insisted on taking time to weigh the new elements and consider what, if 
anything, it wanted of tliem. So it was that while a vaulted chevet was admitted to 
Henry Ill's new choir at Westminster, the walls were covered with diapered ornament 
brightly painted with gold and colours. The new French style of small-scale books with 
tiny miniatures containing minute, unmodellcd figures left its mark on certain groups of 
English manuscripts of the early thirteenth century, notably at Canterbury. There too in 
this period the Catliedral itself was filled with stained glass close in style to tliat of the 
French cathedrals, which fact, as in France, soon affected the design of the illuminated 
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pages in manuscripts. At the same time, a monumental drawing style, fostered at St 
Albans under the influence of the earlier Byzantine wave, emerged independent of the 
exquisite if somewhat formal French style, in the work of Matthew Paris and his school. 
Thus the French Gothic style, tasted but not swallowed whole, in the end left only a 
slight impress on English work of the mid thirteenth century: the rich output of psalters 
and also apocalypses, illuminated by English artists, is nearly always distinguishable from 
French work. In the third quarter of the thirteenth century, it is true, the two styles, 
French and Englislj, again draw close together under the common influence of medallion 
stained glass designs; but this phase was of short duration in Enghmd. 

By the end of the thirteenth century, and almost simultaneously, two of the most inter¬ 
nationally famous forms of English art made their appearance: East Anglian manuscript 
illumination and opus an^licanum^ as English embroidery was called, both superb types of 
English decorative design and craftsmanship. The East Anglian manuscript style may 
have received some initial stimulus from the borderland of present France and Belgium, 
where illumination was being done with comparable verve, but its fundamental features 
arc those which arc most typical of English medieval art as a whole - love of nature, of 
the whimsical, and of rich decorative pattern. Coupled with these in East Anglian work 
is the delight in narrative and the incidental. The influence of tins style was felt on other 
forms of English art, notably embroideries and stained glass, and even spread outside 
England, as far as Cologne and Bohemia. 

Manuscripts in East Anglian style were produced almost down to the middle of the 
fourteenth century, but both the motifs and the design tended increasingly to coarsen. 
However, it was in this later phase particularly, and possibly under new Flemish stimulus, 
that interest in nature produced some of those series of scenes from daily life that, used 
as illustrations for books on medieval history, have made English fourteenth century art 
known far and wndc in modem times. 

The mid fourteenth century itself is a sterile period in England, but when better times 
came in the third quarter of the century, East Anglian style still showed signs of life, but 
lacked vigour. This was supplied by a strong graft of north Italian figure painting which 
resulted in the group of fine manuscripts made for members of the Bohun family, and 
whicli subsequently appeared in the style of the Court School. 

At the end of the fourteenth century other Continental influences passed across the 
Channel: from Bohemia, perhaps via Cologne or Westphalia; from Geldcrland; from 
Burgundy; from Paris; and at the end of the fifteenth century, from Bruges, the very 
hub of Flemish Renaissance art. But by this time East Anglian art had taken refuge in 
showy rood screens and broad windows filled with rather strongly coloured, painted 
figure glass, the raw material for which was largely sliippcd in from abroad. An occasional 
clear note echoing the glory of earlier English linear art is still sounded from East Anglia 
and the Midlands, but London Court art of the late fifteenth century is more foreign than 
English. 
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CHAPTER I 


HIBERNO-SAXON ART IN THE SEVENTH, EIGHTH, 
AND NINTH CENTURIES 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND: 
INVASIONS AND INTERNAL STRUGGLES 


Political 

PRE-SAXON PERIOD 

Celtic invasions of Britain and Ireland third to second centuries B.c.; brought in late La Tcnc 
art (chiefly metalwork). 

Bel^ae settled in south-east Britain middle of first century B.C.; perhaps introduced art of 
enamelling. 

Roman occupation a.d. 43-410; late Roman and provincial Roman art; especially archi¬ 
tecture, sculpture, and mosaics; metalwork (silver and pewter). 

SAXON PERIOD 

Angles^ Saxons, and Jutes settled in various parts of Britain 400-600; they were pagans, and 
drove out the Roman Britons, many of whom had become Christians. Principal 
kingdoms were Kent, Northumbria, East Anglia, Mercia, and Wessex; art chiefly 
metalwork (chip carving and cloisonne enamel). 

Northumbrian Supremacy: under Kings Oswald (633-41) and Oswy (654-70). 

Mercian Supremacy: established by the invasion of Northumbria 740; OfFa King of 
Mercia ‘ Rex Anglorum’ (757“ 96); conquered Kent 775; close relations with Rome. 

West Saxon supremacy: Egbert, King of Wessex (802-39); conquered Mercia at Battle 
ofEllendun 825; became supreme in South England from 830; Viking raids began 
in South England 835. 

Monastic Foundations 

St Patrick established Celtic Christianity in Ireland fifth century; Irish monks were mission¬ 
aries; founded monasteries at St Gall (Switzerland). Bobbio (north Italy), and else¬ 
where on the Continent. 

Missionaries from Rome to south England: St Augustine at Canterbury 597-604; Manu¬ 
scripts and other art objects brought and sent from Rome: St Augustine’s Gospels 
(Camb., Corpus Christi Coll., ms. 286). 

Irish monks to Northumbria: St Aidan from Iona to found monastery of Lindisfarne 635: 
Irish scribes and Irish script brought into Northumbria. 

Synod of Whitby 664 established authority of Roman Church over Celtic Church in north 
of England; Irish influence waned and Canterbury influence increased in Northum¬ 
bria; St Cuthbert at Melrose, Hexham, and Lindisfarne 664-87. His relies moved 
because of Danish invasions to Chester-le-Strect, to Ripon, and tinally to Durham 

875. 
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Eadfrith, Bishop of Lindisfanic 698-721. Wrote Gospels of Lindisfarne, in honour of St 
Cuthbert (Brit. Mus., Cott. ms. Nero D.iv). 

Theodore of Tarsus, Archbishop of Canterbury 668-90. 

Art objects imported which introduced Roman and perhaps Eastern influences. 

Benedict Biscop founded Wearmouth and Jarrow monasteries in Northumbria 674-82; 
Brought ‘furniture, vestments, relics, pictures, and a hbrary of valuable books’ from 
the Continent. 

Ccolfrid, successor to Benedict, Abbot of Wearmouth and Jarrow 688; Made several jour¬ 
neys to Rome, on one of which he carried the Bible known as the Codex Amiatinus 
(made at one of these monasteries) as a present to the Pope. 

Venerable Bede, monk, first at Wearmouth then at Jarrow c. 681; Wrote Ecclesiastical 
History of England 731, earliest illuminated copy of which was made probably at 
Canterbury in the late eighth century; also wrote Life of St Cuthbert of which a 
number of illuminated copies were made. 

Chad (Ceadda) Bishop of Lichfield (Mercia) 669-72. 

Gospels of St Chad (so-called), Liclifield Cathedral, early eighth century. 

St Guthlac founder of Croyland Abbey c. 697-714. 

Long cycle of illustrations from his hfe (Brit. Mus., Harl. ms. y.6), r. 1200. 

Wilhbrord, second English missionary to Friesland, founded Abbey of Echternach near 
Trier 698. 

Aldhelm, studied at Canterbury; Abbot of Malmesbury, Bishop of Sherborne 705-09. 
Wrote for nuns of Barking Abbey De Laude Virginitatis, of which several illuminated 
copies were made. 


Christian Art in England traditionally begins with two specific dates: 597 when St 
Augustine established a monastery at Canterbury in the south of England; and 635 when 
St Aidan, coining from the Irish foundation at Iona ofF the coast of Scotland, founded a 
monastery on the island of Lindisfarne off the coast of Northumbria. These two monastic 
centres with their respective orbits of influence in north and south England set tlie stage 
for the development of English pictorial art. 

The earliest form of this art is found in illuminated manuscripts, for the missionaries 
had need of books and what tliey did not bring with them had to be made, that is, the 
text had to be copied by any monk who could read the Latin passably well and was 
reasonably skilled in the art of writing. The books most needed at first were biblical texts 
to be used for reading scriptural passages in the church ritual, primarily the four Gospels 
and the Book of Psalms. A Gospel Book with pictures believed to have been made in Italy 
and sent to St Augustine at Canterbury (Camb., Corpus Christi Coll., ms. 286) probably 
furnished one of the texts later copied there; at any rate, the pictures in this manuscript 
influenced the illumination of manuscripts made later at Canterbury, as we shall sec. 

But the earliest Hiberno-Saxon^ illuminated manuscript was made not at Canterbury 
but in the North of England or, as others maintain, in Ireland or at the Irish monastery of 
Iona. There is no record as to whether St Aidan brought manuscripts with him when be 
settled at Lindisfarne, but he may have done, for the Irish monks were famous as scholars 
and arc known to have copied books. What is not known is whether they illuminated 
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their books, and since no early painted illumination and no fine early examples of any 
other form of pictorial art can certainly be identified as of Irish origin, their skill as artists 
is problematic. Thus tlie earliest known example of insular illumination, the famous Gos¬ 
pel Book of k)urrow 2 (Dublin, Trin. Coll. Lib., ms. 57 [A.4.5]) now generally dated in the 
middle or second half of the seventh century, has for many years been tlic centre t)f lively 
controversy as to the sources of its decorative style. 

The illumination in the Book oi Durrow (Plates t, 2, and 30) is of four types: (i) five 
pages w'ith symbols of the Evangelists^ within decorative borders; (2) five pages contain¬ 
ing only decorative patterns, one at the beginning of the manuscript and one before each 
of the four Gospels; (3) decorative text pages, of which the six most elaborate introduce 
important parts of the text; (4) three folios filled on botli sides with the Eiisebian Canon 
Tables'^ arranged in columns, each page bordered with interlace and cable pattern. 

The first and third leaves^ of the Book of Durrow as it is now bound arc decorative 
pages: fol. i verso, a cruciform page facing fol. ii which contains the four symbols; fol. iii, 
a page of spirals bordered by interlace which probably introduced the Gospel of Matthew 
(Plate 30). Tlie symbol of Matthew is now found at the very end of the book (fol. 245 
verso; Plate 2a). The original scheme of arrangement of the various types of decorative 
pages can be seen in the other three Gospels where the page with the symbol comes first 
in order, followed by the page of decoration on the verso of a leaf facing the ornamental 
next page which begins the Gosi >cl text. Even in the original arrangement of the manu¬ 
script, a very curious inconsistency occurred in the order of the pictures of the symbols 
of the Evangelists: the order, Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, which is usual and is the text 
order of the Bex^k of Durrow, i*' different in the Durrow pictures, Mark and John being 
interchanged. It would seem that the painter of the symbols and the text writer were 
following different copies. 

The five pages with the symbols of the Evangelists (see Plate 2) are remarkable for the 
simplicity and clarity of the drawing of the figures and for their total lack of life-like 
character. The symbol of Matthew, the winged man, wEo is represenred here without 
wings, is a reduction of the human draped form to the absolute minimum of representa¬ 
tional means: he has a head in full-face view with large eyes, prominent ears, and wig-like 
hair, and he is completely enveloped in a shapeless mantle, like a paper dress on a paper 
doll, which conceals his body except for the feet which extend from beneath it in sharp 
profile view. The same anomalous treatment of the figure in a combination of front and 
profile views is seen in the eagle, symbol of John (Plate 2 b). Both the feathered body of 
the eagle and the cloak and hose of the man are utilized for the display of simple geo¬ 
metric patterns in colour.The man’s cloak is further stylized by outlining it with a heavy 
double line which continues unbroken even at the hem of the garment. 

Of the pages filled entirely with decorative patterns, only one contains animal orna¬ 
ment (fol. 174 verso; Plate 1). This faces the opening text page of the Gospel ofjohn. The 
bands of elongated biting animals (so-called lacertines) seem to be all of one breed, but so 
varied in their positions and in the resulting curves which they form in the design as to 
suggest at first glance three different types. The animal has an elongated head and a biting 
snout, two legs, of which the hind one is so flexible below the thigh joint that it can be 
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twisted into a knot and tied behind the creature’s neck. The aninials in tlic short vertical 
bands have shorter bodies and more prominent cars; the others have extremely elongated 
eel-like bodies, and those in the two inner horizontal bands have the foreleg placed very 
far back from the head. The possibilities of contorting this beast into different patterns are 
great, and depend only on the degree to which the body is extended with its head flat¬ 
tened, or piislied together as in tlie cramped position ot the leading beast in the vertical 
bands. The black background shows up the pattern with niello-like sharpness. This is also 
found ill tlie centre medallion, where closely plaited interlace with flat wide bands forms 
circles and triangles which enclose at three different points smaller circles containing step¬ 
ped patterns. The centre of the great circle, and the exact centre of the decorated part of 
the page, is a small medallion containing an even-armed ("ireek cross. The colours are red, 
green, and yellow; no gold at all is used. 

Another type of all-over pattern fills a page with spiral motifs arranged in varying num¬ 
bers and designs within interconnected circles (Plate 30). This page is bordered with 
interlace in a four-strand ‘stopped-knot’ design (see below). 

Finally, there are the pages of decorative text which in Durrow contain fiirly simple 
calligrapliic pen ornament, designed to enhance the script.® Little colour is used on these 
pages, except for two special types of ornament: the S-chain patterns in red connecting 
the large initial with the block of text, and the myriads of tiny red dots used to outline the 
initials, to connect text and initial, and to form a solid background for the first two or 
three text lines. The whole of tlie decoration on these decorative text pages can be thought 
of only as the work of a scribe; and for this reason, as we shall see, they throw some light 
upon the knotty problem of the origins of the Hiberno-Saxon style as represented in the 
Book of Durrow. 

Into the formation of this highly complex art, artistic impulses from at least five distinct 
sources - Ireland, the Mediterranean, the Britons, the Piets, and the Anglo-Saxons’^ ~ un¬ 
doubtedly entered in varying degrees, but oddly enough, evidences of the early stages of 
their fusion, which should precede the Book of Durrow, are lacking. Thus in spite of a 
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no certain and complete evidence has been or perhaps ever can be produced as to the 
exact source, or even as to the predominating influence in the development of the Hibcriio- 
Saxon style. 

Two pieces of evidence which have been most recently brought to bear on the problem 
weigh, the one on the side of Irish origins, the other on the side of English (Northumbrian). 
And because they seem not to be mutually incompatible, they will both be considered 
briefly here. 

One of the arguments concerns specifically the decoration of the text pages. Early ex¬ 
amples of such calligraphic ornament in Irish manuscripts arc, it is true, very rare, although 
the Irish monks were noted for their learning and their assiduous copying and dissemina¬ 
tion ofbooks.^^ However, one early ornamented Irish manuscript has survived, the Psalter 
or so-called Cathach^^ of 5^; Columba. Its date, based on both legendary-historical and 
palcographical grounds, is now thought to be shortly after the middle of the sixth century 
- if it is actually the copy made by St Columba before 561.At least four ornamental 
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elements found in Durrovv can be seen in their rudimentary beginnings in the earlier 
manuscript: the practice of graduating the sizes of the letters from the large initial to the 
following text letters; the introduction of simple spirals and trumpet patterns as terminals 
of the letters; the use, thougli rare, of open-mouthed animal heads as terminals; and the 
frequent use of the S-chain both as filling and as external ornament for the initial letter.*^ 
These ornamental features of the Cathach text arc rudimentary and crude, but colour 
(rubric red) is introduced in addition to the ink of the text and the intention obviously is 
to create calligraphic ornament. It is noteworthy that the means of decoration arc not 
those found in the initial letters of late classical manuscripts.Such as it is, this ornamental 
text art seems to be unquestionably Irish. 

The other source of recent evidence is furnished by the very important ship burial ex¬ 
cavated at Sutton Hoo in East Anglia in 1939.^^ The date of the burial is tentatively placed 
as 655-6, and many of the objects seem to have been family or tribal heirlooms, so that 
their date would probably fall in the earlier part of the seventh century at latest - perhaps 
in the time of King Rcdwald (d. 624 or 625). The correspondence between patterns in¬ 
cluded in the decoration of the various objects and the four chief motifs found on the 
decorative pages of the Book of Durrow is striking: the interlace is represented in very 
similar forms on the great gold bucklc^'^ (Plate 3 a); the animal ornament is found at the 
tip of this buckle and also in the border of the gold clasp set with garnets and glass^** 
(Plate 3 c); the spirals are found on the escutcheons of the hanging bowl'*^ (Plate 3 b); the 
stepped patterns and the diagonal fret are used also on the gold clasps and other jewellery, 
notably the purse mountings.20 Moreover, the patterned cross design, as on fol. i verso in 
the Book of Durrow, occurs on the silver bowls of the Sutton Hoo find, though not with 
the interlace pattern.Thus it appears that much of the ornament of the Book of Durrow 
can be traced to Anglo-Saxon metalwork of the first half of the seventh century. The in¬ 
corporation of these ornamental motifs, in colours corresponding to those of gold, rubies, 
and glass enamels, into the decorative pages of a manuscript, seems to be the explanation 
of the marvellously complex decorative style in the Book of Durrow. Whether this as¬ 
similation was the accomplishment of Irish illuminators or Anglo-Saxons trained by the 
Irish is not dear, but since there is evidence of writing and of ornamenting the text in 
earlier Irish manuscripts,^^ it would seem likely that they also had an important if not a 
determining part in the evolution of the decorative manuscript pages. But it is highly 
improbable that this development would have come about except for the stimulus of 
fresh contacts with such rich and varied patterns in colour as arc displayed in the Sutton 
Hoo and other Anglo-Saxon nietalwork.^^ 

The Book of Durrow, though the simplest and most restrained of the Hiberno-Saxon 
manuscripts, displays a perfection of technique and a mastery of design that could hardly 
be expected in the earlier stages of an artistic development. It must be assumed, therefore, 
that the technique of calligraphic decoration in some form was already familiar to the 
illuminators before this superb specimen was produced. 

Between the Book of Durrow and the Lindisfame Gospels (Brit. Miis.,Cott. jms. Nero 
D.iv), written by Eadfrith,^^ Bishop of Lindisfame (698-721), not many years can have 
intervened. The decorative style which was maturing in Durrow is applied in the Lindis- 
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tame Book to the five cruciform pages aitd six pages of decorative text on a more lavish 
scale and with a mingling of the different types of motifs, but the work shows the same 
kind of calligrapliic skill as docs Diirrow. The link between Durrow and Lindisfarne is 
too close to be the result of the mere influence of the earlier book on the later and seems 
to indicate craftsmen trained in the same scriptorium. The Lindisfarne Gospel Book, 
measuring 13 i by 9J inches, contains, in addition to the decorative pages mentioned above, 
sixteen pages of Canon Tables under decorated arcades and four remarkable pages with 
the ‘portraits’ of the Evangelists together with their symbols. It is these two latter features 
chiefly that distinguish the decoration of the book as a whole from that of Durrow. 

The scale and elaborateness of the calligraphic decoration on the text pages is evident in 
the page (fol. 95) reproduced on plate 5. It is partially surrounded by a border, which stops 
on each side of the large initial monogram INI (Initium) and consists of panels containing 
stopped knot and plaitwork designs, diagonal stepped patterns, and biting animal inter¬ 
lace. Many of these same patterns are found in the bars of the initial monogram, while the 
terminals are filled with spiral or trumpet motifs. In the Book of Durrow the interlace and 
trumpet patterns constitute the only decoration of the initials. Red dots are used profusely 
in Lindisfarne as in Durrow, not as a solid background, however, as in Durrow, but for 
tracing interlace, diamond, and even animal patterns between the letters. The red dots 
also follow the contours of the letters, as in Durrow. The S-chain patterns used in Durrow 
to connect the large initials with the text arc omitted in Lindisfarne. One very significant 
feature which occurs in Lindisfarne and not in Durrow is the animal or bird hcads^^ which 
arc used as terminals of the border, and also in some of the letters, as the two E’s on 
plate 5. The increase in the number and variety of the patterns introduced on any one- 
page is accompanied by a greater variety and richness in colour: in addition to the red, 
green, and yellow of Durrow, a good deal of purple and blue is found. On fol. 95 both 
these colours arc used for filling some of the letters, and in the d in the centre of this page 
there has even been experimenting in overpainting with purple on blue. 

One of the finest of the cruciform pages, especially as to colour, is fol. 26 verso (Plate 
4).The prevailing tone is a shimmering blue which together with soft pink is used for 
the ribbon animals in the field surrounding the cross; clear, light green and bright red are 
used for the patterns within it and for some of the ribbon interlace in the lower part of the 
field. The outline of the cross is soft purple. The border bands arc purple and green; the 
corner ornaments are yellow with the pattern outlined in brown. The other border orna¬ 
ments are red, green, and yellow. The technique of this page is unbelievably fine. Each 
strand of the interlace is carefully painted with both edges reserved in the plain vellum^^ so 
that the upper ribbon passes cleanly over the under strand. The background of the pat¬ 
tern in the cross is purple; that of the field is black. The effect of this meticulous technique 
and consummate skill is a sparkling liveliness of pattern, where the strands weave in and 
out in a rich and varied network within which animals and birds are entangled and over 
which the flickering variations of colour pass like cloud shadows across the sun. There is 
rhythm, balance, and rich variety; but the central pattern of the cross stands out strongly 
defined by its clear purple contour set off by the reserved edges of plain vellum. In the 
centres of the arms and at their crossing there arc small uncolourcd roundels, suggesting 
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rivets or bosses, cacli containing a tiny cloisonnc-like cross; in the central medallion is a 
rosette. It is difficult to imagine a more exquisite piece of all-over decoration. It is a che f-’ 
d'a^twre of barbaric ornamental design, yet it is tempered and controlled by a symmetry 
and orderliness in the principal lines of the pattern that are not barbarian in origin but 
derive from Mediterranean art.^^ 

Mediterranean influence is even more startlingly evident in concept, in technique, and 
above all in colour on the folio which immediately precedes this one (fol. 25 verso; Plate 
7 a), containing a full-page ‘portrait’ of the Evangelist Matthew with his symbol, the 
winged man. The Evangelist is clothed in a dull purple gown, painted spottily between 
the curved lines, which were reserved in the vellum when laying on the paint and after¬ 
ward filled with colour to indicate drapery folds, liis mantle is bright green and the heavy 
lines on it are bright red. The technique is completely linear but the contour line is irre¬ 
gular to suggest the folds of drapery around the figure. The feet are bare and very pink, 
and the thongs of non-existent sandals can be seen on them; the mat on which the feet 
rest is attached to the wooden brace of the stool, inches from the ground; the book is a 
solid block with no indication of separate pages. The curtain is heavily painted with deep 
folds and zigzag edges, and the rings at the top arc carefully threaded on a rod attached 
to the frame of the miniature. The symbol ofMatthew appears above and behind his head, 
the body partially obscured by his halo. The symbol holds a trumpet which he is blowing, 
and a book.^^ 

The decorative treatment of the details of hair and beard, wing feathers, drapery folds 
and formal geometric ornament on the bench and on Matthew’s gown betray the same 
delight of the artist in ornamental design which characterizes the pages of the Book of 
Durrow; but the figures cannot be accounted for by the style of the symbols in the earlier 
Northumbrian manuscript. Obviously the Lindisfanic picture echoes a different type of 
model, one with its roots in representational rather than in ornamental tradition. 

This other prototype was apparently the so-called Codex Arniatinus,^^ the first quire of 
which contains introductory textual matter and on fol. v a ‘portrait’ of the scribe Ezra 
with the books of the Bible (Plate 7 Jb); the preceding leaf (fol. iv) containing the Prologue 
is a purple-stained leaf. It is still not fully agreed whether this picture itself originally 
formed part of a South Italian manuscripts^ and was brought to Northumbria and inserted 
in the manuscript written at Jarrow, or whether the picture is a Northumbrian copy of 
such a miniature. Its present condition is very bad, much of the paint having flaked oft, 
but a close examination shows the teclmique to be wholly that of painting with thick, 
opaque pigments; gold and silver, badly deteriorated, also arc used. There is no evidence 
at all of Saxon or Irish motifs in the decorative details. The staring eyes and hard drapery 
folds and the general lack of competent figure modelling suggest a well-intentioned but 
ungifted Continental artist.^^ 

As to the relation of the St Matthew of the Lindisfame Gospels to this figure there is no 
doubt; the details of the pose and the accessories, with the omission of the bookcase and 
table, correspond as exactly to the Ezra picture as is possible. Here is the explanation of 
the sandal thongs, the floating rectangular mat under Matthew’s feet (which is supported 
on legs in the Ezra picture and is clearly a footstool), the block-like book, the cushion, and 
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the drapery folds. But the tccliniquc in the Lindisfame miniature is a translation of the 
painted modelled style into the linear idiom of the insular artist. It is dear that into the 
Hibemo-Saxon, i.c. Northumbrian, decorative style as represented most typically in the 
ornamental pages of the Lindisfame Gospels, a new element has been introduced, namely 
the human figure rendered intentionally with a semblance of its natural form, and that 
here two separate, co-cxistent artistic w^orlds have met: the Mediterranean with its heritage 
of classical culture and representational form, and the barbarian with its long history of 
abstract, dynamic linear pattern. That these two fundamentally opposed methods of artis¬ 
tic expressiem could co-cxist and be successfully combined not only within the covers of 
the same book but within the same page design is a foreshadowing of the susceptibility of 
the English artist to alien influences and of his willingness to tolerate and even adapt to 
his own purposes any acceptable new elements which came his way. 

Finally, a brief word as to tlie Canon Tables in the Lindisfame Gospels (fol. 15; Plate 
6a). They are of a very diflhrent design from those in Durrow\* the large arch supported 
on a flat profiled column with base and capital, enclosing other arches resting on similar 
columns, is reminiscent of Eastern manuscript design. But the ornament of the arches is 
completely Northumbrian, consisting of the characteristic Lindisfame biting birds in the 
arch and shafts of the columns ;uid of interlace on the capitals and bases. Other pages of 
Canon Tables vary somewhat in motifs and in their arrangement, the chief difference 
being the substitution for the biting birds of animals in ribbon ornament design or occa¬ 
sionally in pairs. Tlie designs on facing pages corrc.spond in motifs and arrangement. The 
Canon Tabic pages display a certain monotony in design as we shall realize when w^e 
compare them with the Canon Table pages in the Book of Kells (Plate 6 h). 

Several other manuscripts can be associated with the Lindisfame style. One, a fragment 
of the Gospels in Durham Cathedral Library (ms. A.ii.17) has an elaborate text page (fol. 

which looks closer to 1 )urrow than to Lindisfame. In the Durham Gospels, as in the 
Book of Durrow% the decorative emphasis is on the relation between the ornamental ini¬ 
tial letters and the remainder of the text, a relation wiiich is expressed primarily by means 
of the graduated sizes of the letters and the S-chain pattern. The animal oriiament^^ is 
combined, howTver, wuth the trumpet and interlace on the same page, as in Lindisfame, 
and the ornament is richer and more elaborate than in Durrow. The colours are purple, 
yellow, and green. Folio 383 verso in the Durham fragment contains a full-page Cruci¬ 
fixion, the draped figure of Christ in frontal position suggesting an Eastern prototype; 
Longinus and Stephaton and two feathcred-^*^ angels flank the cross. The Durham manu¬ 
script is usuall y dated in the first quarter of the eighth century, but may be even earlier. 

Very close to Lindisfame in its decorative pages, and not unrelated to the Durham 
Crucifixion in the style of its Evangelist pictures, is a defective Gospel Book, known as the 
Gospels of Chad, now in Lichfield Cathcdral.*^^ On the fine cruciform page (fol. 3 in the 
manuscript) the trumpet pattern is combined with a running band of Lindisfame birds; 
fol. no verso of this manuscript has animal interlace on a cruciform page closely resembling 
fol. 26 verso in Lindisfame, but with less distmaion in the Lichfield manuscript between 
the patterns within and outside the central cross design. It is dated in the early eighth 
century, perhaps about the same time as Lindisfimc. 
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The two surviving pictures of Evangelists, Mark on fol. 71 verso and Luke on fol. 109 
verso (Plate 8 a), in the Chad Gospels arc far removed in style from those in Lindisfarne; tlie 
differences arc due not only to a different type of original but to a rendering of tlie figure 
in a different idiom. Tlie figure of Luke is designed almost entirely in a series of curves. 
The hair consists of ropc-like twists, the lianging locks terminating in spirals; tlie ears are 
C-spirals, as arc the nostrils; the chin has a deep cleft dividing it into two symmetrical 
curves. The patterns of the drapery folds arc broad uniform bands of colour with the 
edges reserved in the vellum. The only variation in this complete symmetry is in the feet 
which, oddly enough, arc seen, one in profile, the other in front view, and in the heads 
of the two staffs. From one of these sprout conventionalized leaf forms c^n interlacing 
stems which issue from the double scroll, while the other staff has a simple head with a 
cross and a circle containing a rosette. The symbol of the Evangelist, the calf, is in a curi¬ 
ous position: its front legs are partly obscured by the halo, as in Lindisfirne, its horns 
extending over the decorative border, while its wings are under the border, the tips show¬ 
ing in the margin - forming in itself a kind of interlace design. The Chad Evangelists are 
fine Irish versions of figures that suggest Coptic prototypes; wx can see similar examples 
of this style also in later Irish manuscripts.*^^ 

An interesting comparison can be made between the St Luke of the Chad Gospels and 
the symbol of Matthew - a wingless man •-* in a manuscript illuminated by a North um¬ 
brian artist probably at Echtcrnach, near Trier, in the first half of the eighth century (fol. 
18 verso; Plate In the Echtcrnach miniature the representatic^nal concept of the 
human figure and its draperies and appendages is not so much translated into pattern as 
eliminated altogether, the figure being reduced to a masterly arrangement of ornamental 
motifs; if the head, hands, and feet were removed, we should never suspect that a human 
figure w’^as intended. Compared with the earlier stylized Evangelist symbol of Diirrow, 
it is, however, much more sophisticated and impressive, And in spite of the ridiculous 
crossed eyes and the yellow hair sprinkled with brown dots, there is a tenseness of expres¬ 
sion in the face which contrasts with the w'ide-cyed blankness of the Chad Luke. The 
animal symbols in the Echtcrnach Gospels, though highly stylized, also have this dynamic 
quality as compared with the Chad symbols.*'^ The calf (fol. 115 verso) is actually w^alking; 
the lion (fol. 75 verso) rears up on his hind legs, with darting tongue, bared claws and an 
angrily coiled tail. The background of the animal symbol pages is divided by red lines into 
irregularly spaced rectangular patterns which set off effectively the lively creatures. The 
colours are yellow, red, and purple, the two latter in two shades; no green is used at all. 
The technique is superb, and this and the simplicity of the designs would seem to date tlie 
Echtcrnach Gospels early, close to Durrow and perhaps even before the Lindisfarnc 
Gospels. 

Though the Lichfield and the Echtemach Gospels differ somewhat from each other in 
the style of their Evangelist pictures, both these manuscripts display such marked con¬ 
trasts to the Lindisfanie Gospels with regard to the Evangelists and their symbols as to 
indicate that an entirely different prototype must have inspired them. In fact, Benedict 
Biscop, founder of the monastery of Monkwearmouth in 674, is known^*^ to have brought 
back with him from repeated visits to Italy, pictures and manuscripts for this monastery 
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and neighbouring Jarrow. Tlic Ezra in the Codex Awiatirms may have been one of these, 
but it is evident that there were also other Early Christian or Byzantine pictures, from 
wliich Irish artists in Northumbria drew their inspiration. 

With tlie figures in the Lichfield and Echteniach manuscripts it is interesting to com¬ 
pare another Northumbrian manuscript in Durham (C>athedral Library, ms. B.ii.30), 
Cassiodorus's Coniniaitary on the Psahm, containing two hill-page pictures of David, one 
as a warrior (fol. 172 verso; Plate ioa), the other as a musician.'^* The warrior figure is 
standing frontally hut is not symmetrical; the hair and drapery are stylized in hard, linear 
patterns, but there is a softness in the contours and a grasp of the proportions of the body 
whicli an Irish artist would never have attained. C!lumsy as tlie figure is, the intention is 
unmisUikable here, as in tlie Lindisfirne Gospels, to suggest the modelled figure by^ means 
of a linear technique, not to transform it completely into pattern. The ground on which 
David stands ends with two animal heads of Northumbrian type, and blocks of stepped 
pattern and interlace fill the panels let into the border of the page; the red-dotted circles 
which pepper the background arc purely^ ornamental space-filling. The inventiveness and 
skill of the decorator’s art has by no means been supplanted by his interest in the new 
representational form.^^ 

About the same time as Irish and Northumbrian illuminators were experimenting with 
the rendering of the human figure, artists in the south of England were combining 
decorative and figure styles. At Canterbury where, at the coming of Sc Augustine in 
597 and subsequently, books from Italy were arriving, tlie classical figure style underwent 
a much less drastic change, as compared with its prototype, than in Northumbria. A gospel 
book traditionally said to have been sent to St Augustine by r\)pc Gregory**-^ may have 
been influential in setting the style. At any rate, as early as the mid eighth century several 
manuscripts were produced at ("anterbury which show evidence not only of classical 
models but of a considerable degree of sympathy with and understanding of the figure 
style. A comparison of David as a musician in a ( ainterbury l^saltcr (Brit. Mus., Cott. MS. 
Vesp, A.i, fol. 30 verso; Plate iob) with David the warrior (Iflate ioa) in the Durham 
Cassiodorus will demonstrate the differences. In the Canterbury Psalter, David is seated 
on a cushioned throne surrounded by musicians and dancers, in a crowded composition 
which more than fills the space betw^n the columns under the arch, so that the figures arc 
cramped by the architecture. The poses of David and of the other musicians, the vigorous 
clapping of hands by the two dancers in the foreground, and the general liveliness and 
movement of the scene, in spite of its tiglit linear rendering, reflect the representational 
content of such a manuscript as tlie St Augustine Gospels. But the modelling itsclD^ 
is done wdth lieavy, rich colours and strong linear high-liglits and shadows, contrasting 
markedly wdth the flat, decorative rendering of the Cassiodorus 13 avid. Particularly the 
face of David in the Canterbury Psalter show's modelling with green shadows under the 
eye and on the upper lip, and pink patches on the cheek, though the other features are 
painted with brown lines. He wears a red tunic, a brownish mantle, and pale blue stock¬ 
ings. Gold is used freely in the framework and for details of the miniature, enriching the 
heavy colour. 

Many of the decorative elements in the Canterbury Psalter, such as the trumpet pattern 
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in the arch of the David miniature and in die column panels, can be traced in large part 
to Irish and Northumbrian sources. Animal ornament also is present in Canterbury work 
but in a new form: single birds and confronted beasts are framed in medallions^^ which 
are used in place of bases and capitals of the columns; the Eastern rosette motif is com¬ 
bined with the whorls of the trumpet scroll; and most significant as new" elements are 
the two sx'mrnetrical acanthus-type plants which never grew from Northumbrian 
roots."*^’ 

The initials introducing individual psalms are of two types, and evidently come from 
two different sources. On the page opposite David as a harpist (fol. 3 i) is an initial letter 
1 .) introducing the psalm Domimis illuwiruitio, wdiich encloses tw'o figures clasping hands 
and each holding a spear, probably David and Jonathan; and on fol. 53 is another initial 
letter D enclosing a picture of David surrounded by sheep and goats, holding his hand in 
the mouth of the lion which, as a shepherd, he miraculously dominated. Both of these 
pictures within initials arc examples of the so-called historiated initial, and certainly the 
earliest examples known either in England or on the Continent.'*'^ They may thus be an 
English invention, and this might partly account for their persistent popularity during 
the whole later history of English illumination. 

Other initial letters introducing psalms are purely ornamental and not illustrative and 
are much more Hiberno-Saxon in designs and motifs. The scrolls, the stopped-knot 
interlace, panels of geometric design and animal head terminals and everyw-here red dots 
thickly sprinkled combine with naturalistic animals in a variety of forms, placed in 
heraldic positions chiefly in profile view. Some of the bands of ornamental letters which 
give the first line of a psalm (fol. 64 verso) arc in gold on a purple ground; others arc in 
colour on the uncoloured vellum. 

The Canterbury Psalter is an almost unique example of the well-balanced blending of 
the two antipodal styles, Hiberno-Saxon and Mediterranean, the success of which is a 
tribute to the ability of the artist. 

Slightly later (r. 760) and even closer in some respects to its Italian or Byzantine original 
arc the Evangelist pages of the large Codex Aureus in the Stockholm Royal Library of 
which fol. 9 verso is reproduced in plate 11 A. In this miniature,apart from the hard, linear 
technique, the only features wdiich betray its twofold heredity arc the interlace pattern on 
St Matthew’s chair and on the lintel of the arch, and the general tendency to formalize 
the patterns of the drapery and of the looped curtains. Agiiiii, like David, the figure is 
placed within an architectural setting which, it is true, has lost its structural solidity though 
it retains the arcliitcctural details of columns with capitals and bases. But the spatial tradi¬ 
tion is present, as is the use of paint in a technique of light and shade, especially in the 
facial modelling, and the figures of both Matthew and his symbol arc solid and imposing 
and full of dignity. The ribbon pattern in the arch might have come straight out of a 
Byzantine manuscript or mosaic. 

The Celtic ornamental style with its animal and geometric motifs, however, was by no 
means replaced by motifs taken from late classical models. Two other manuscripts from 
Canterbury, both of c. 800, furnish ample evidence of the modified Celtic forms in use 
there. One containing a portion of tlie Gospels^® (Brit. Mus., Roy. ms. i e. vi, fol. 43; 
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Plate i6) formerly at St Augustine’s Abbey, Canterbury, has Canon Tables decorated 
with patterns which may be traced to the Nortluimbrian style, including animals and 
interlace patterns in red dots as in the Lindisfarnc Gospels; there arc also framed roundels 
containing single or confronted animals (foL 4)^* such as arc found in Vesp. A.i. The col¬ 
ours arc red, light bluish-green, yellow, purple, and gold. The arches as shown on this 
page have lost all semblance of architectural forms ;uid liavc become mere bands of orna¬ 
ment with roundels of interlace at the top. Lion masks occur occasionally in the decoration 
as on fol. 6 and in the initial^^ on fol. 42. One of four purple pages in Roy. i e. vi, fol. 
43 (Plate r6), has a remarkable half-length representation of the symbol of Luke in the 
tympanum of the arch, and a bust of the Pvaugelist in a medallion above it. Elaborate 
gold and silver lettering is used for the first words of the Gospel of Luke, which arc 
distributed over the space beneath the arch.*'^ 

Another manuscript usually ascribed to Canterbury, a late eighth century copy of 
Bede’s Ecclesiastical Elistory^^ (Brit, Mus., Cott. ms. Tib. c.ii) contains ornamental text 
pages in a style very close to those in Roy. i e. vi. Folio 5 verso (Plate 15) illustrates well 
the mingling of the Northumbrian and South English styles. The initial letter D is divided 
into framed panels containing various kinds of ornament including interlace and foliate 
animal scroll, and ends in a inetallesque interlace which is a continuation of the framing 
bands of the initial. Enclosed in the centre space is a field divided by a flowering rod into 
four quarters, alternately red and green, in each of which a lively little toy animal with 
knotted tail yaps fiercely or grins foolishly. Many of the decorative text letters which 
follow the initial arc formed by animals which bite at the adjacent letter or rear their heads 
pertly above the framework of the background which is also red and green. It is a gay 
style, very much softened by its contacts with the south, but with the loss of its northern 
intensity it has become distinctly weakened. Its final pliasc we shall see later, in the Rome 
Gospels of c. 800. 

For the South English figure style, it is important to look at one more example (Vienna, 
Nationalbib., MS. lat. 1224) which is certainly not later than 800 and perhaps as early as 
r. 770. This is the so-called Cutbcrcht Gospels, written by Cutbercht, a South English 
scribe, perhaps in Salzburg itself where the manuscript is known to have been in the first 
half of the ninth century. Folio 71 verso (Plate 9 a) shows the Evangelist Mark with his 
symbol.'''^ The type is tliat of the Lindisfarnc Evangelists; but the style, though linear, 
carries over more of the modelled figure technique. The ficc shows traces of modelling 
in the form of triangular blotches on the checks, and the huge eyes have a marked intent¬ 
ness of expression. The drapery folds form a rich and lively pattern; one little fold even 
flips up at the hem. It is probable that there is Continental influence here, mingling with 
the South English style, as we have seen nothing so free as this in insular manuscripts.^® 
But the columns and the base of the architectural framework retain their interlace and 
animal patterns, and in the centre of the lower band is a panel with the interlocked bodies 
of two animals which recall similar designs in the Canterbury manuscripts. 

Of about the same date or slightly earlier (c. 750-*6o) is a Gospel Book in the library of 
the monastery of St Gall, an Irish foundation. This manuscript (No. 51, Plate 9 b), which 
is purely Irish in style, was probably written and illuminated in some monastery in Ire- 
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laiid. 5 ^ The figures show certain alFinitics with the Lichfield Evangelists but, as we shall 
see, are nnich closer both in style and in iconography to its slightly later and iiiuch more 
sumptuous successor, the Book of Kells. The decoration in St Gall 51 consists of one full 
page of varied oniamcnt -- plait work, trumpet pattern, geometric designs, and animal 
interlace - each kind confined within rectangular panels on the page, tlie centre rectangles 
forming a cross.^*^ There are also omarnental text pages at the beginnings of the gospel 
books, and these too arc surrounded by a formal patterned frame within which the large 
ornamental initials and a few words of text arc placed. In addition, there arc four Evange¬ 
list portraits: three, Matthew, Luke, and John,^^ wiht their symbols; the fourth Ev.nigelist 
(Mark, p. 78, Plate 911) is seated in the centre of the page surrounded by a decorative 
border, in the four corners of which arc all four of the symbols. It is questionable whether 
all the pictures arc by the same artist; two of the Evangelists, Mark and John, have some¬ 
thing of the squat stolidity which we shall sec in the Kells figures. 

The finest of the figures is Mark. He is represented in strictly frontal and nearly sym¬ 
metrical position, and it is impossible to dctermuic whether he is seated or standing, but 
no chair is visible. The head is large and round and is joined to the shoulders without any 
neck. The hair is in ropy, yellow locks curling at the ends (cf the Luke of the Chad 
(lospcls, Plate 8a) ; the yellow beard is sprinkled with red dots. The eyes are enormous 
with a pin-point pupil, and they give the face an intent almost eerie expression. In the 
drapery of the dark green mantle and the reddish-brown gown showing only a little at 
the bottom, the folds are indicated by a heavy dark brown line beside a light yellow line; 
this is obviously an echo of a painting technique by which the higlilights and shadows 
were to be suggested. The figure, in fact, recalls a prototype closest to the Christ in Majesty 
of the earliest Carolingian manuscript of the Ada group, the Godcscalc Gospels,*’^ dated 
781-3. The decorative panels on the Mark page of the St Gall Gospels have black or dark 
brown backgrounds, as in Durrow. The symbols of the Evangelists in the corners of the 
frame arc of a diftcrent type from any yet seen and arc closest to some of the various 
forms in Kells. The lion and the calf at the bottom, with symmetrical winged bodies juid 
crossed paws in frontal position and heads in profile, recall similar treatment in Durrow, 
as does the patterning of the feathers. 

In addition to the Evangelists there are two gospel illustrations, both ar the end of the 
Gospel of John - a crucifixion with Longinus and Stephaton and two angels, as in Dur¬ 
ham A.ii.17, and a Last Judgement, with a half-length Christ, two trumpeting angels, 
and twelve half-length figures - apostles - below.*^* In all the designs of the St Gall Gos¬ 
pels, there is even greater insistence on symmetry and formality than in the Lichfield 
figures, and this must be due, it would seem, to fresh contacts with an Eastern style. This 
same characteristic is one of the striking features also of the Book of Kells, to which we 
now come. 

The Book of Kells (Dublin, Trin. Coll. Lib., ms. a.i.6) takes its name from the monas¬ 
tery of Kells (County Meath), a Columban foundation. It is believed to have been carried 
there from the parent monastery of Iona, where it was largely written and illuminated, by 
monks driven out by the Vikings in the early ninth century. The date of its production 
lies between 760-70 and 8i5-20.<^2 it is not completely finished, some pages having the 
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border only drawn in and many of the ornamental motifs either left uncoloured or pain¬ 
ted in a different and obviously later technique. Several hands collaborated in the decora¬ 
tion,**-^ and there seem to be indications in the different types of colouring and technique 
that all of them may nor have been contemporary. The scheme of illumination, though 
partially resembling St Gall 51 and having many elements in common with both Lindis- 
farnc and Durrow, is more elaborate as well as more lively and exciting than any of these. 

llicre are six main types of decoration in the Book of Kells: (i) Canon Table pages, 
some under arcades with beasts, i.c. the symbols of the Evangelists, in the tympana (Plate 
6 b) ; (2) pages containing only Evangelist symbols; (3) portraits of Christ and of the Evan¬ 
gelists, each on a separate page (Plate 14); (4) miniatures representing the Virgin and Child, 
the Temptation of Christ, and the Betrayal of Christ; (s) cruciform pages, preceding each 
of the gospels; (6) decorative text pages (Plate 13) including not only extremely elaborate 
initial monograms and first words, but verse initials composed largely of animals and 
human figures combined with decorative motifs; there are also line-endings often consis¬ 
ting of animal or human figures. Such a wealth and variety of decoration is impossible to 
describe adequately; only an examination of the original pages^’^^ can give any idea of the 
amazing intricacy and richness and the inexhaustible inventiveness of its detail. 

Perhaps the best way to arrive at a basis for evaluating the good and bad qualities of the 
Book of Kells is to compare the various types of decoration with similar pages in other 
manuscripts of the Hibemo-Saxon group, especially the Lindisfarne Gospels, the chief 
rival of Kells in beauty and richness. 

Plate 6 b illustrates one of the best ‘beast canon ’ pages (fol. 2) wdiicli were painted by two 
hands, one greatly inferior. This maimer of decorating the arches of tlie Canon Tables 
does not occur in any other manuscript of the group and undoubtedly comes from a 
Carolingian model of the Ada school. Nowdicrcin any surviving Carolingian manuscript, 
however, are the symbols of the Evangelists organized into such a compact design as in 
Kells, wEerc they completely fill the tympanum space and, together with the other de¬ 
corative elements, make up a rich and beautiful page. Many of these elements are fiimiliar 
components of the Hiberno-Saxon style: the stopped-knot interlace, the trumpet pattern 
and w'horl, the stepped pattern (seen in one small lozenge in the centre of the middle 
capital) the lacertine animals in dizzy coils, and the ‘Lindisfarne birds’ (middle column). 
But there arc also newcomers: the main arch is bordered with a rope-like twist and filled 
with Northumbrian vine scrolh’^ ; and at the bottom of the central text columns there arc 
loosely drawn, curved .sprays tipped with trefoil flowxrcts or perhaps grapes.*’*’ More novel 
still, and stemming from Irish rather than Northumbri;m taste, is the running pattern of 
human figures and birds, each of the latter viciously gripping in its beak the leg of the 
man above. The same interlacement of limbs and tails and featliers is seen in the admirably 
designed tympanum figures and the beautifully disposed bird and interlace ornaments in 
the top corners and at the bottom of the outer text columns. The symmetry of the page 
design as a whole and the careful matching of the types of ornament in corresponding 
panels is not characteristic of barbaric decoration and is to be traced, perhaps, partly to 
Northumbrian (cf. Plate 6 a), partly to Carolingian sources. The firm drawing and cloi¬ 
sonne-like patterning of the animals goes back to the technique of Durrow, as does the 
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amazing fineness of the geometric patterns. But the colour, especially the overpainting in 
thick white and yellow pigment (the latter closely resembling the colour and richness of 
gold) and die mixing of blue and green with enamel-like translucencc, as also the rich 
reds and browns and purples, come either from Carolingian painting or from the East. 
Often this colour has been applied (later?) to the fine-line spiral and other linear patterns, 
thus obscuring them or allowing them to appear only where the paint has flaked off. 

Folio 28 verso (Plate 14) contains the figure of the Evangelist Matthew apparently 
standing but perhaps seated, for there is a throne under an arch; he is seen frontally with 
symmetrically designed drapery decorated with flat squared or dotted patterns. The hier¬ 
atic character of the figure, the throne with its lion back and its decorated cushion - the 
ox and the eagle heads appear one on each side, to complete the Evangelist symbol roster 
- suggest the Byzantine features of Ada School Evangelists.^^ The figure stands out with 
monumental dignity, closely framed by bands of fine spiral ornament which turn at a 
sharp angle just below his shoulders and end at the sides in a square filled with spirals of 
symmetrical C form. The fact that these bands terminate at the bottom in decorative 
roundels suggests the possibility that the artist was still adapting the square capitals and 
round bases of columns, which are normal architectural features in the designs of the 
Hiberno-Saxon Canon Tables, to the purposes of his design: if the shafts of the columns 
had continued the line of the arch, they would have joined the framework border, and 
the rich designs of both would have suffered from their proximity. As it is, the insertion 
of space with the boldly painted animal heads and the draped cushion open up the back¬ 
ground and appear to place the figure behind the framing bands. This is indeed something 
new in the Hiberno-Saxon figure concept, and may come from the Ada tradition. The 
contrast between the fine-line decorative technique and the bold painting of the figures 
gives a superb balance to the page, which is a consummate example of Irish artistry intelli¬ 
gently combined with a magnificent figure style. There is no suggestion of grotesqueness 
in the stylization of the figure, as we saw it in, for example, St Gall ms. 51 (Plate 9 b). 

Contrasting sharply with this Matthew page is the miniature representing Christ Be¬ 
trayed,^** illustrating St Matthew’s Gospel (fol. 114). Illustrative scenes from the life of 
Christ are not usual subjects in Carolingian manuscripts, and the question arises whether 
the Kells artist had access to some Syrian prototype such as the Rabula Gospels*^^ where 
such scenes do occur. The introduction of an unmistakable vine pattern springing from a 
vase, in the tympanum, and its rambling, unsymmetrical design further suggests such a 
source, rather than the more byzantinized forms as found in Ada Group manuscripts. The 
miniature of the Virgin and Child^o on fol. 7 verso seems to be by the same hand; this 
subject, also rare in Carolingian manuscripts, occurs in another Eastern manuscript of the 
Rabula style, the Etchmiadzin Gospcls.^^ The predominance of purple and yellow - repre¬ 
senting gold - in these pages of Kells supports the theory of direct Eastern influence. 

The XPI monogram page (fol. 34; Plate 13) displays this same oriental richness in pat¬ 
tern and colour. Besides the usual geometric motifs exquisitely drawn and for the most part 
free of overpainting, angels with spread wings are introduced into the ornament, and also 
two human heads, one forming the terminal of the loop of the P, the other finisliing the 
spiral ornament in the upper part of the field. Tucked into the right loop of the lower tip 
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of the letter X is a group of well-observed naturalistic animals including two rats nibbling 
a round wafer - the Eucharistic bread? - while two cats sit watching them. Above, or 
behind, the cats are two more animals, apparently also rats, who await their turn at the 
food. The meaning of these figures has been interpreted symbolically, since no other 
symbolism has been recognized in the manuscript, the rats and cats may only record the 
artist’s observation of these most familiar household animals. At any rate, the beautifully 
drawn little creatures serve as a healthy reminder of the liumanncss of tlie artist whose 
almost magical skill in the spinning of his endlessly varying patterns on a page like this 
leaves us breathless and dizzy. 

It is apparent that there are many difterences between the illustrative content and style 
of the Book of Kells and the Lindisfanie Gospels, especially where human figures arc 
concerned. These may largely be traced to the differences in the models available to the 
artists of the two manuscripts. But there is one less obvious though more fundamental 
difference even in the decorative style as displayed on the pages of calligraphic ornament 
such as are common to the two manuscripts. This is not primarily a difference in the motifs 
used nor ev^cn in the patterns which arc evolved from them; but it is rather a psychological 
difference based on the orderliness and consistency and clarity of the Lindisfarne pages as 
contrasted with a kind of Mildness and incongruousness in many of the pages of Kells. 
Lindisfarne is a marvel of balance between movement and stability, and this gives the 
design a tremendous dynamic power. In Kells, the control is released and the designs with 
their bizarre motifs work themselves up into a frenzy of excitement that sparkles and 
crackles and dazzles and bewilders the beholder. Unlike the Lindisfarne book, Kells is full 
of whimsies and enigmas. Some pages are hideously ugly as to colour and overloaded as 
to design; others contain some of the most incredibly fine and intricate calligraphic orna¬ 
ment executed with inconceivable skill. Thus the two greatest exponents of Hiberno- 
Saxon art, thougli rivals in the higli degree of their accomplishment, will always stand 
apart, each in its own niche: the only real basis of choice between Lindisfarne and Kells 
must be a matter of the temperament of the beholder. 

The quality of the best pages in the Book of Kells is even more apparent when other 
Irish manuscripts of about the same time and later arc compared with it. Of these, five 
arc well known the Book of Dimma (Uubhn, Trin. Coll. ms. 59) of the second half of 
the eighth century; the Book of Mulling (ms. 69 of the same collection) of the same time; 
the Book of Armagh (ms. 52) dated 807-45; die Mac Regal (Rushworth) Gospels (Ox¬ 
ford, Bod., MS. Auct. D.2.19) before 820; and the Gospels of Mac Durnan (London, Lam¬ 
beth Palace Library) late ninth to tenth century, given, according to an inscription, to Christ 
Church, Canterbury, by King i^.thclstan (d. 940). Although these manuscripts vary among 
themselves as to the amount and quality of the ornament and the style of the Evangelist 
figures, all arc inferior in drawing, in colouring - one, the Book of Armagh is done with 
pen and ink only - and most of all in the richness and variety of the decoration. 

Not earlier than c, 800 and, according to Kendrick,'^^ perhaps of Mercian origin, is the 
so-called Rome Gospels, an example of the final phase of the South English style, which, 
like the Hiberno-Saxon, was becoming exhausted in the early ninth century and rapidly 
losing the vigour of its earlier robust form. Two pages from this manuscript (Vat. Lib., 
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MS. Barb. lat. 570) are illustrated in plates iiB and 12. The seated Evangelist Mattlicw^*’ on 
fol. 11 verso (Plate i ib) is a feebly-drawn figure with a weak, pink fiice and tidy blue hair 
and beard. Me is surrounded by a rich border divided into panels, red, green, purple, and 
yellow, of interlace and animal and bird ornament, intertwined or confronted, but with¬ 
out the sharply incised crispness of the Northumbrian (‘Anglian’) beasts, or the wiry live¬ 
liness of the Canterbury-Merovingian animals. The birds look like hung game, and the 
confronted animals, instead of glaring and snarling at each other, gnaw contentedly 011 
their own legs or graze peacefully nose to nose. The monogram Xl^I page (fol. 1S; iMate 
12) is a maze of intricate patterns of every sort, including naturalistic leaves and fruit, 
which covers the page with a filmy web of dainty prettiness. Evidence of the complete 
disruption of the tradition of surface pattern is the partial interpenetration of the hook of 
the P and the I in the monogram, thereby breaking the calligraphic rhythm of the letters 
and the smootlmess of the flat surface pattern. The colours arc muddy and harsh, and in 
spite of some good drawing in the ornament, the design is discordant and lacking in unity. 

Indubitably Mercian in origin, according to Kendrick,is the Book of Cernc (Camb., 
Univ. Lib., ms. Ll.i.io), a collection of Passion narratives from the four Gospels together 
with hynms and prayers, written for a certain Bishop Ethclwald, wdiosc name is mentioned 
in the text, probably the holder of the see of Lichfield 818-30.'^^ At the beginning of the 
passages from each Gospel is an Evangelist and symbol page. The Luke page (fol. 21 verso; 
Plate 17), which is typical in arrangement, with the symbol under the arch and the por¬ 
trait in a medallion above, is similar in design to the Luke page in Roy. t k. vi (Plate t6). 
The Evangelist busts arc also very much alike in the two manuscripts, especially Matthew 
and Mark in the Book of Cernc (fols 2 verso and 12 verso) and the Luke of i r. vi. More¬ 
over, the forepart of the ox in the Book of Cernc is so like the half length ox in the tym¬ 
panum of Roy. T E. vi as to seem to be copied from it; and the hind quarters are so 
absurdly clumsily drawn in relation to the head and front quarters that they must have 
been added from the Cernc artist’s imagination,'^^ The colouring is strong and harsh; the 
body of the ox is purple, its feet blue. The decoration on the Evangelist pages includes 
lion masks (fol. 31 verso) and curious nondescript plant and animal omament.'^'^ The de¬ 
corative letters of the first words of text on the opening Gospel pages ai*e composed of 
animal heads and tails, but two different styles can be distinguished^® (fols 32 and 43). 
Folio 43 represents the type closest to Tib. c.ii and Roy. 1 e. vi; the other type is smothered 
in patterns of red dots, the most common motif being a pyramid composed of dots. 
Yellow and red in addition to blue and purple are used and there is some gold in bands on 
the decorative text. 


Summary 

From an examination of the principal examples of pictorial art produced in England and 
Ireland during the period from the end of the seventh to the first third of the ninth cen¬ 
tury, tliree facts arc evident: 

I. There is a consistent predilection for decorative art, first in the metalwork, then in 
the calligraphic ornament of the manuscripts. Most of the motifs used in the decoration 
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arc formal, that is, geometric patterns or stylized animals; hut there is iui important im¬ 
portation in the form of the ‘naturalistic’ vine scroll, with or without birds and animals 
of the naturalistic type. The variations wliich are evolved out of these comparatively few 
motifs are the measure of the decorative ingenuity of Hiberno-Saxon art. 

2. Very early in the development of this art, there appears a willingness on the part of 
the artist to accept the human figure as introduced from various Christian Continental 
sources, but on his own terms: he refuses to copy it slavishly or to learn and adopt the 
painter’s technique of trying to represent the figure as a solid form. 

3. The result of the fusion of the tu^’o foregoing factors was the formulation of a new 
linear idiom as applied to figure subjects. This idiom varied locally according to (a) the 
special type of model known to the artist and (b) the skill of the individual artist. 

It is noteworthy that in this period Irish and Anglo-Saxon traits can, at least to a limited 
degree, be distinguished: in figure types, the Irish artist is inclined to translate the details 
of human form - as hair, eyes, noses, feet and hands, drapery folds into sheer linear 
pattern; the Anglo-Saxon artist, recognizing the fundamental diflcrences bcn\Tcn figures 
and decorative patterns, applies his linear technique to the problem of catching and ex¬ 
pressing the human qualities of the figure as presented in his models. Thus tlie ultimate 
rendering in Celtic representational form, often hideous and grotesque as figure style, was 
still fine as ornament, while the Anglo-Saxon artist progressively develops his ability to 
grasp the liveliness of bodies and draperies in movement and the emotional intensity 
which they express. The Irish style, lacking the moderation and control of the Nortlium- 
brian, could merely spin itself out in a bewildering confusion of hybrid decoration in¬ 
corporating indiscriminately human and oniamental motifs, while the Anglo-Saxon style 
of South England under fresh stimulus from tlie Continent was preparing the way for the 
emergence of a new linear technique to be applied to figure representation. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER I 


p. 10 I- I his term is intended to suggest the twofold 
character of the art of this period. An alternative 
designation could be Anglo-Irish. There is not neces¬ 
sarily in cither term any indication of precedence of 
one clement over the other. 

p. II 2. It still belonged in the seventeenth century to 
tlie monastery of Durrow (Co. OBaly) wliich was 
founded by St Columba c. 553. On fol. 12 verso 
there arc two colophons, one of wliich states that the 
book was written in twelve days by Columba in 
memory of the holy priest, Patrick. Lowe dates the 
Book of Durrow to the eighth century and describes 
it as ‘copied from an exemplar in the hand of St 
Columba ... to judge by the two inscriptions . . 

E. A. Lowe, Codices Latini Atitiifuiores (Oxford, 1934 


svq.), II, No. 273. Henry (Irish Art, 68, n. 1) finds this 
late dating surprising in view of the fact that Lowe 
seems to accept tlic authenticity of the colophon. 
No monograph has yet heen published on the Book 
of Durrow. 

3. The symbols of the Evangelists arc the four 
Beasts described in Ezekiel i and Revelation 4; they 
were assigned individually to the authors of the four 
CJospels by St Jerome in the fifth century. 'They are: 
Matthew - winged man (angel); Mark winged 
lion; Luke - winged bull; John - eagle. On the folio 
now numbered ii all four symbols arc grouped round 
a cross filled witli interlace design and surrounded 
by a diagonal fret border. Reproduced Aberg, Oto- 
dent and Orient, figure 75. The other four symbols 
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arc on separate pages, one at the beginning of each 
Gospel. 

4. These tables arc a concordance of references to 
corresponding passages in the different Gospels, com¬ 
piled by a monk, Eusebius of Caesarea, in tlic early 
fourth century, 

5. T hese pages are badly damaged probably from 
water which, as late .as the seventeenth cetitury, was 
poured over the book and used as a cure for sick 
cattle. 

6. Henry {op. cit., 67 fl.) explains this inconsis¬ 
tency by assuming that the symbols were added after 
the text w'as written, in Ireland, from a different 
manuscript which preserved the order of an older 
version of the Gospels than the Vulgate w'hich is the 
form of the text. This explanation she uses as evi¬ 
dence that the painting is Irisli, though the text may 
have been copied in Northumbria. 

7. Similar patterns are found in the millefiori ghiss 
used on later Irish metalwork, as the Tara Brooch 
and the Ardagh Chalice. Op. at., 11S ff. Plates 45-7. 
The symbol of Matthew' in the Hook of Durrow has 
been likened to a figure on the handle of a bronze 
vessel found at Moklebust, Norway, })robably in¬ 
sular in origin. See Doran, ‘Tlie Enamelling and 
Metallesque Origin of the Ornament in the Book 
of Durrow’, 143. 1 wo noticeable diEerences, how¬ 
ever, are the wig-like hair and the position of the 
feet, both suggesting Egyptian figures. The Matthew 
and the laike symbols on the page containing all 
four symbols (fol, ii) also show these Egyptian traits 
particularly well. For Coptic influence on the sym¬ 
bols see Hovey, ‘Sources of the Irish Illuminative 
Art’, 105 ff. 

p. 12 8. Similar but more elaborate text pages occur 

also in the later manuscripts (see Plates 5 and 13). 

9. Aberg, op. cit., 15. This whole section (15-129) 
contains the clearest summary thus fir published of 
the various theories held by scholars, who tend to 
separate into two camps on the basis of favouring 
Irish or Anglo-Saxon influence as the predominating 
factor in the development of the Durrow style. 

10. Parts 2 and 3 of Aberg’s study deal with onia- 
mcntal motifs and compositions, chiefly the inter¬ 
lace. of Lombard Italy and the Merovingian king¬ 
doms. For the animal ornament of Durrow and 
related manuscripts see the monumental study by 
Bernhard Salin, Die alti>crmamchc Ticrornatnentik. 
Typoloiifhchc Studiv iiher tfcrmanischc Metatt^egensiande 
aus dem IV. his IX.Jahrh. nchst eincr Studie iiher irische 
Ornamentik, ubersetzt von J. Mestorf. 2. Aufl. (Stock¬ 
holm, 1935). On Continental sources of English 


ornament in the pre-Norman period as a whole, sec 
Brt^ndsted, Early Enj^lish Oruameut. 

11. Sec P. W, Joyce, A Social History of Ancient 
Ireland, 2nd ed. (London, 1913), i, 410 ft'. Bede in his 
Ecclesiastical History remarks on the reception of Eng¬ 
lish scholars in Irish monasteries (Book iii, Chapter 
27. Trans. A. M. Sellar (London, 1907), 204.) 

12. Sec H. J, Lawlor and W. M. Lindsay, ‘The 
Catliach of St Colurnba’, Proc. Royal Irish Acad.t 
xxxiii (1916), 241-331 and plate 33. A Catliach was 
a book w’liich was carried before an army going into 
battle, in the hope of bringing victory. 

13. According to legend, St Columba copied the 
Psalter without permission from one borrowed from 
St Finnian and a dispute ensued which culminated 
in the Battle of CTiI Dremhne in 561 and led to the 
exile of St Columba from Ireland and therefore, in¬ 
directly, to the founding in 563 of the monastery at 
Iona. For a colourful account of the copying episode 
and its dire results, see Manus O’Donnell, Life of 
C(»/u;«ri 7 /c, paras 167-201. ITans. A. O’Kelleher and 
G. Schoepperle, Betiia Colaim Chillc (Urbana, 1919), 
177-20J. The story is told in briefer form by D. 
Chretien, The Battle Booh of the O* Donnells (Berkeley, 

Cal., 1935). The early dating of the Psalter is accep¬ 
ted by Lowe on paleograpliical grounds: op. cit., 41. 
Lind.say, op. cit,, 402, says: ‘ Tliere is no known reason 
to prevent the script of the Catliach from being as 
old as St Coluniba’s time.’ 

14. See Nordenfalk, ‘Before the Book of Dur- p. 13 
row’, Figures 7, 8, 12, 14, 15, and 17. See also 
Oakesliott, Sequence of English Medieval Art, chapter 

HI, and especially Appendix i and ii in which the 
evidence of Irish .and Anglo-Saxon sources has most 
recently been summarized, with diagrams illustrat¬ 
ing special motifs. 

15. Cf Nordenfalk, ‘Before the Book of Dur¬ 
row’, figures 9"11 and 13. 

16. British Museum, The Siition Hoo Ship Burial, 
a Provisional Guide (London, 1947). See also R. L. S. 
Brucc-Mitford, ‘ dhc Sutton Hoo Ship Burial', Proc. 
Suffolk Inst. Archaeoi, xxv. Part i (1949)- 

17. Cf. also the interlace on seventh century 
Nortliumbrian high crosses, as Ruthwell and Bew- 
castlc. Saxl and Wittkower, British Art and the Medi- 
terranean, 15-18. It occurs also on an early Irish slab 
at Fahaii Mura (Donegal) probably of the second 
half of the seventh century. See Fran^oise Henry, 

La Sculpture irlandaise (Paris, 1933), 15 ft', plates 14 
and 15. For an analysis of the Celtic version of the 
interlace known as the breaks or knot type, see Allen, 

Celtic Art in Pagan and Christian I'imes, 257-78, 
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Lcthaby believes the source of the knotted and 
plaited work may be Coptic. See W. R. Lcthaby, 
‘The Origin of Knotted Ornamentation’, Burl. Ma^., 
X (1907), 2.56. 

p. 13 18. Even closer and almost identical witli the 

I^urrow animals are those on the Crundale sword 
pommel, dated first half of the seventh century, by 
Salin, op. cit., 328 rt'., and also by 13 aldwin Brown, 
The Arts in Early EMpland, v, 385. The design oftlic 
Crundale pommel is compared with the Durrow 
animal design in the Sutton Hoo Provisional Guide, 
figure 15. On the Crundale pommel, see. British 
Museum, Guide to An^floSaxon Antiquities (London, 
.1923), II, figure 6. 

jy. The arrangement of these spirals varies some¬ 
what from that in Durrow. Even closer in design is a 
hanging bowl escutcheon from } litchin now in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. See Francoise Hairy, 
‘Hanging Bowls’,y«/ Roy. Soc.Antiq. Ireland, ixvi 
(1936), 209-46, especially plate xxxii. In her most 
recent book. Mile Henry maintains her earlier 
conviction tliat these bowls were made in Ireland, 
though nearly all were found in Saxon graves. See 
Henry, Irish Art, 36 If., especially 37, n. i. Kendrick, 
on the other hand, stoutly maintains the British 
origin of these bowls, Art, 51 ff 

20. Sutton Hoo Provisional Guide, plates i K and 20. 

21. Two arc reproduced in the Provisional Guide, 
plate 15, b and c. Closer to the cross with interlace, 
as on lols i verso and ii (see note 3 above) is the 
Fahan Mura .slab (see note 17 above). 

22. One of the clearest statements of this idea that 
Celtic illuminative style was the result of Irish calli¬ 
graphic skill and the development of Anglo-Saxon 
metalwork is found in an article by Clapham, ‘Notes 
on the Origins of Hiberno-Saxon Art’. He says in 
part; ‘No one doubts.. . tliat the learned Irish mis¬ 
sionaries brought w'ith them proficient scribes and 
that the Northumbrian scribes were trained in turn 
by them’... ‘In any case all the available evidence 
goes to show that the Irish came to Northumbria 
without any form of Celtic art-expression and left 
it capable of producing the highest forms of Irish 
Christum art’, pp. 56 and 57. 

23. Cf Abcrg, op. cit., i23-<;, and G, L. Michcli, 
VEnluminure du haut nwyen-dj^e et les influences irlan- 
daises (Brussels, 1939), 15. 

24. This manuscript is sometimes called the Dur¬ 
ham Book from the fact that it was preserved in St 
Cuthbert’s shrine there from the late tenth to the 
twelfth century. The evidence of authorship is given 


in a tenth century colophon which, because of its 
late date, has been suspect. The grounds for accept¬ 
ing it arc, as Bruun remarks, that if the writer were 
inventing his ficts he would probably have attri¬ 
buted the WTiting of so sumptuous a manuscript to a 
better known person than Eadfrith, perhajis St Aidan 
the founder of Liiidisfarnc. Bruun, Celtic Illuminated 
Manuscripts, 49 ff. Millar (Lindisjanie Gospels, 4) finds 
no reason for rejecting or even questioning the facts 
in the colophon. On the acceptability of the colo¬ 
phon, sec also Baldwin Brown, op. cit., 334 If. 

25. A bird of prey constitutes one of the fittings p. 14 
of the shield in the Sutton Ht>o treasure. See Pro¬ 
visional Guide, Plate 4c. Bird heads also occur on 

the gold buckle and on the purse mounting in the 
same. 

26. Reproduced by Millar in. colours which re¬ 
present fairly accurately the original, as the frontis¬ 
piece to his monograpli. 

27. On other folios this is not always true. Cf. fol. 

95 (Plate 55) where the knotted interlace in botli 
initial and border is painted over in a solid block witli 
considerable loss of delicacy and brilliance. 

28. The most noticeable of these symmetrical ele- p. 15 
ments arc the C-scrolls of the ribbons in groups of 
four within the cross. C-scrolls are also used in the 
trumpet patterns in Durrow, but with less perfect 
symmetry. 

29. So also tlie other symbols, with the possible 
significance of suggesting the source of the Evan¬ 
gelist’s inspiration. 

The meaning of the head peeping from behind 
the curtain is not clear. In the earliest surviving pic¬ 
ture of a seated Evangelist (a sixth-century Ciospcl 
Book now in the Cathedral of Rossaiio, Calabria) a 
female figure, usually interpreted as an allegorical 
representation of Divine Wisdom, is holding out a 
book to the Evangelist Mark in a similar manner as 
in Lindisfirne. Reproduced A. Munoz, II codice pur¬ 
purea di Rossano (Rome, 1907), plate xv. It seems 
possible that the Matthew miniature may be follow¬ 
ing such a prototype. For anotlier explanation of its 
source in an ivory panel carved with the legend of 
St Mark (now in the Musco Archeologico, Milan), 
see Carl Nordcnfalk, ‘Eastern Style Elements in the 
Book i^fLindkf 2 inK\ActaArchacologica, xiu (1942), 

161. The Lindisfarnc Evangelist pictures were per¬ 
haps t'lkcn from more than one source, as is suggc.s- 
ted by the labelling of the symbol in Latin (‘imago 
hominis’) and of Matthew in a mixture of Latin and 
Greek (‘ o agio.s mattiip.us ’). In the picture of Mark 
(fol. 93 verso) it has become ‘o agios Marcus’. 
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30. Florence, Bibliotcca Laurenziana, ms. Amia- 
tiniis I, c. 700. Presented at the close of the ninth 
century to the Monastery of Monte Amiata, near 
Siena. It was one of three manuscripts ordered to be 
written by Ccolfrid, Abbot ofjarrow, 690 716, and 
was the one chosen by him to take to Rome for 
presentation to the Pope. 

31. Nordcnfalk, ‘Eastern Style Elements*, 157, 
says the Ezra is ‘almost an exact copy of a similar 
illustration in Cassiodorus’s famous Codex gran- 
dior’; Ihirkitt describes the text of tlie Codex Amo- 
tinns as perhaps that approved by Cassiodorus for 
his monks at Vivarium in South Italy. F. C. Uurkitt, 

‘ Kells, Durrow and Lindisfarne’,^Mh</«/Vy, ix (1935), 

34. According to Burkitt, the Lindisfarnc text was 
not copied from Amiatinus but, like Amiatitius, from 
a parent manuscript brought from South Italy, of 
which Durham A.11.17 has preserved nine leaves. 
Op. cit., 36. 

32. On tol. 796 verso of the Codex Amiatinus is a 
Majesty in a poor linear style wliich was copied per¬ 
haps from some better Continental miniature of this 
subject. (Reproduced Kendrick, Aiifilo^Saxon Art^ 
plate xi.ii.) If this isJaiTow art, the Ezra is far from it, 
as also are the Lindisfarnc Evangelists. 

p. 16 .33- Reproduced E. I Icinrich Zimniermann, FV- 

karolinpsciie Miniatnrai (Berlin, i9n), plate 221. 
See also pp. 124 d. and 259 ff. Folios T03-IJ are a 
fragment of an earlier ( iospels. See note 31 above. 

34. The animal head is the long-nosed biting type 
as in Durrow (Plate i). An interesting feature wliich 
perhaps points to the intermediate chronological 
position of this manuscript between Durrow and 
Lindisfirne is the bird heads in the whorls which 
could easily have developed out of the Durrow 
geometric whorl, as on fol. hi (Plate 30). A similar 
bird head with biting beak joined to a body with 
wings, constitutes one of the characteristic motifs of 
Lindisfarnc, as fol. 26 verso (Plate 4). Cf also Millar, 
op. cit.y 22. 

35. The cloisonnc-likc treatment of tlie feathers 
and the staring faces are close to the St Matthew sym¬ 
bol of Durrow, but the striped draperies suggest the 
Chad Evangelists. See below. 

36. Perhaps written in Wales; it was in tlie church 
at LlandafF in the early eightli century and at Lich¬ 
field from the tenth century. Lowe, op. cit.y No. 159. 
Page 5 is reproduced in Zimniermann, plate 245b. 

p. 17 37. Notably St Gall ms. 51, the Book of Kells, 

and others. 

38. Paris, Bib. Nat. ms. lat. 91 ^ 9 ’ The Abbey of 
Echtcmacli was founded in 698 by Willibrord, the 


second English missionary to Friesland. He was of 
English birth but educated in Ireland. The man uscript 
is clearly the work of a Hibemo-Saxon scribe and 
illuminator, and shows no evidence of Continental 
influence. Masai, Bssai, p. 133, dates this manuscript 
between Durrow and Lindisfirnc, i.e,, f. 710; Nor- 
denfalk places it shortly after Durrow, i.e. before or 
about 700. Carl Nordcnfalk, ‘On the Age of the 
Earliest Echtcmacli Manuscripts’, Acta Archaeolo^fica, 
ni (1932), 57 -^> 2 . 

39. Page 219 of the Lichfield Gospels contains all 
four symbols (reproduced Zimmermami, plate 245a). 

The calf, symbol of Luke, is exactly as in the Evan¬ 
gelist portrait but turned sidewise as though standing 
on its hind legs. The other Echternach symbols are 
reproduced op. cit., plates 255b and 256. 

40. Bede, Ecclesiastical Historyy Book iv, Chapter 
xviii. Trans. A. M. Sellar (London, 1907), 257!!!, 
and 11.3. 

41. Folio 81 verso, reproduced Zimmermann, p. ig 
plate 247. 

42. In Northumbrian sculpture of the seventh to 
eighth century, such figure types arc even more strik¬ 
ingly rendered. Especially the Ruth well Cross 
(early .seventh century) shows the inrtiience of figure 
art such as that brought in by Benedict Biscop. See 
Kendrick, Antflo-SaxonArt, X19 ff, on this ‘Anglo- 
Saxon Renaissance*. Another suggestion as to the 
origin of the figures on the Ruthwell Cross and also 
of the Evangelists of Northumbrian manuscripts is 
the influence of Romano-British sculpture. Fritz 
Saxl, ‘The Ruthwell Cross*, Jn/ Warb. and Court. 

Lists, VI (1943). 

43. Canib., Corpus Christi Coll., ms. 286, still 
dated by most recent writers in the sixtli century, 
probably not earlier than the latter half of the cen¬ 
tury. It contains two miniatures: fol. 125, twelve 
gospel pictures from the Passion of Our Lord (re¬ 
produced Pal. Soc., series i, plate 34); fol. 129, the 
Evangelist Luke seated under an arch containing his 
.symbol, and flanked by a series of six gospel scenes 
on each side (reproduced op. cit., plate 44). The 
tcclmiquc though linear is based on antique repre¬ 
sentational style such as is found in early Christian 
manuscripts, like the Rossaiio Gospels of the sixth 
century. Cf. A. C. Haseloff, Review of Munoz, II 
codiccpurpureo di Rossano..VArte, x (i907)» 4^8. 

44. This technique certainly does not come from 
St Augustine's Gospels, however early this may be 
dated, though some details of tlie David miniature 
resemble it, c.g., the rendering of the throne and 
aishion, the arch filled with decorative patterns and 
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the plant motifs on cacli side of the arcli. In place of 
the gospel scenes between the columns flanking the 
tlironc, die Psalter miniature uses a flat panel of 
decoration bordered by plain bands. All sense ol 
space has of course been lost in the Psalter, as in the 
(iospels. 

p. ly 45. Traced by Brondsted to Merovingian manu¬ 
scripts, op, cit., 100 ff' 

46. A book cover of the seventh century at Stony- 
hurst College has as a central motif a similar type of 
acanthus spray stylized and much simplified. Repro¬ 
duced Kendrick, Af{!^li>-Sa.\ori Art, plate XLiii, figure 
I. The plant ornament as found on the Ruthwcll 
and Bewcastlc Crosses is the vine used in a running 
scroll pattern and was probably introduced from the 
Near East. See Br/ndsted, op. cit., 35-42. 

47. In Carolingian manu-scripts, the Sacramentary 
of Drogo is probably the earliest example, dated 
mid ninth century. On the schools of Carolingian 
illumination sec Adolph (loldschmidt, Gmnati Illu¬ 
mination, I (New York, 1928), and Amcdee Boinet, 
La Miniature carolini^ietme (Paris, 1913). 

48. According to an inscription on fol. n, it was 
bought by the caldorman ^Elfred from some pagans, 
who almost certainly had stolen it, and presented by 
him to St Augustine’s Abbey, Canterbury. Br^nd- 
sted says c. 775, on the basis of vine patterns and 
early Carolingian ribbon; op. cit., 123. 

49. Only one other Evangelist miniature survives, 
John on fol. .150 verso (reproduced Zimmermann, 
plate 283). There arc four leaves of Canon Tables 
under arches (fols 5-8); on fol. 6 busts of the four 
Evangelists appear in the two capitals and bases of 
the columns (op. cit., plate 280). Alternate text pages 
arc stained purple - probabK' the earliest appearance 
of purple pages in an insular manuscript. But cf. 
Codex Amiatinus, p. 15 above. 

50. Perhaps part of a Bible of St Gregory. See 
M. R. James, Auc. Lib. Cant, and Dover, ixv. 

p. 20 51. Zimmermann, plate 290. 

52. Op. cit., plate 292c. 

53. It has been suggested that this leaf and fol. 30 
with a full-page miniature of Mark framed by an 
acanthus border both may be late ninth-tenth cen¬ 
tury additions, Sir George Wamcr and J. P. Gilson, 
Cat. of Western MSS in the Old Royal and Kinjfs 
Colins (London, 1921.) Kendrick, however, dates 
the whole manuscript tentatively to the time of 
Archbishop Wulfred (805-32) but attributes it to 
Mercia, An^lo-Saxon Art, 162. Carolingian influence 
in the figure of the EvangeUst is evident. For the 


relation of this manuscript to the Book of Cernc, 
see below, p. 25. 

54. Kendrick calls this manuscript Mercian also, 
op. cit., 168 

55. Other Evangelists arc reproduced by Ziin- 
mermann, op. cit., plates 297» 299, and 300. 

56. Saxl compares the St John with the portrait 
of Virgil in Vat. ms. lit. 3867, Saxl and Wittkower, 
op. cit., plate 6, e and f, and page 19. 

57. Zimmermann, 101 ft*. According to Zimmer- p-21 
mann, the manuscript is not found in the earliest St 
Gall catalogue, op. cit., 240. 

58. Page 6 ot the manuscript; reproduced op. cit., 
plate 187a, 

59. Pagc.s 2, 128, 208; reproduced op. cit., plates 
189 and 191a. 

60. Paris, Bib. Nat., ms. Nouv. Acq. 1203; repro¬ 
duced Gold.schnudt, op. cit., plate 25. It is interesting 
to note bands of knotted interlace in the border of 
the page, very similar to those on the St Gall manu¬ 
script page. 

61. Reproduced Zimmermann, plate 188. 

62. Henry, Irish Art, 149. Zimmermann dates it 
much earlier, in the beginning of the eighth century, 
op. cit., 234. Masai dates it late eighth century, ep. cit., 

133. Kendrick dates it by implication c. i^oo,An(^lo- 
Sa.xon Art, 147. The most precise stylistic and icono- 
graphic evidence for dating the Book of Kells is 
given by Friend, ‘ Fhe Canon Tables of the Book of 
Kells’. Friend places the greater part of the illumina¬ 
tion between the years c. 795 and 806 (op. cit., 639). 

He explains the beast Canon pages as copies from a 
Carolingian model of the Ada School, which was 
perhaps also copied by tlie artist of the Carolingian 
manuscript Harl. 2788 in the British Museum. 

63. Henry distinguishes at least four, Irish Art, p. 22 
J 44 fr. 

64. The original is not generally available for ex¬ 
amination but a facsimile of the manuscript has been 
published: Alton and Meyer, Codex Cenannensis, 

The Book of Kells, with many colour plates and a 
text volume containing a study of the ornament (in, 
27-52). Many pages arc reproduced by Robinson, 

Celtic Illuminative Art, plates xi-li. See also Sullivan, 

The Book of Kells. 

65. For a detailed discussion of this important 
motif in English ornament see Brondsted, op. cit. 

Tw o examples of the Kells vine scroll arc repro¬ 
duced op. cit., figure 71. 
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66. Bruiin describes this and other like motifs as 
phylloniOrphic innovations in Kells, op, cit,, 21 ff. 
Robinson identifies these trilobed forms as ‘pendent 
bells attached to the flabclhim, similar to those in use 
in the Coptic Church for protecting the Eucharistic 
elements*, op. cit., plate xiii. As used on plate 6b of 
this book they certainly are meant to be the dowers 
or fruit of a growing vine. 

67. Cf Friend, op. cit., plates xx and xxi. 

68. Reproduced in colour, Alton and Meyer, op. fi 7 . 

69. See R. Garrucci, Storio delF arte cristiana, 111 
(1876), plates 128-140. 

70. Alton and Meyer, op. cit., reproduction in 
colour. 

7j. Josef .Strzygowski, ‘Das Etschmiadzin- 
evangeliar’, Byzantimschc Dnihmaler, i (Vienna, 
1891), plate IV. For an interesting suggestion of the 
[Egyptian Isis and Homs as a prototype, see H. 
Roseiiaii, Burl. Afa^. Lxxxiri (1943), 228-31. 

p. 24 72, Robinson suggests that this little scene may 

be an allusion to unwortliy receivers of the Eucharist 
and the impending judgement awaiting them, op. 
cit., plate XL. 


73. See Henry, Irish Art, 1 50-3, with bibliography 
and references to reproductions. 

74. Kemdrick, A«i7/o-5rt.vo« idrr, 147. 

75. The other three Evangelists, fols 50 verso, 79 p. 25 
verso, and 124 verso (Zimmermarm, plates 313!) and 
314) have heads of the same type, and similar poses. 

Only the Matthew page has been completed with 

the patterned border. Zimmennann places this 
manuscript in the Soiitli English group, op. cit., 

140 ff. 

76. Kendrick, Ant^lo-Sa.xoti Art, 165. 

77. Herbert, IllumimUcd Manuscripts, 85, identifies 
Ethclwald as the Bishop of Liiidisfarne (724-40). 
Zimmennann (op. cit., 295) says there was a Bishop 
Ethclwald in Cernc in the eighth century. It is not 
known when the manuscript was at Cerne Abbey 
(Dorsetshire). See also Kuypers, The Book of Cerne, 
pp. xii-xiv. 

78. The pen drawing of the ox in the margin is a 
late copy by an even less expert artist. 

79. Kendrick, op. cit., plate 68. 

80. Zimmennann, plate 293. 
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CHAPTER 2 


ANGLO-SAXON ART FROM THE LATE NINTH TO THE 
MIDDLE OF THE ELEVENTH CENTURY 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND: 

POLITICAL UNITY UNDER THE SUPREMACY OE WESSEX 
Political 

Raids of Vikings and Danes 

>Etliclwulf, King 839-58: fought the Danes; made two journeys to Rome with his youngest 
son, Alfred, 853-5; niarricd as his second wife Judith, daughter of Charles the Bald, 
Emperor of Germany (875-7). 

Alfred (b. 849), King 871-99: fought the Danes and finally settled with them (878) to 
remain north of Wading Street and keep out of Wessex; from r. 884 5 to the end of 
his life engaged in literary activities, in which Grimbald,monk of St Bertin at St Oiner 
and Asser of St David’s, Wales, joined him; translated Gregory’s PasUyral Care of 
which an illuminated copy was made during his lifetime (Bod. Lib., ms. Hatton 60); 
sponsored the beginnings of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

Edward the Elder (son of Alfred), King 899-925: built New Minster Abbey (Winchester) 
which was consecrated in 903, and appointed as abbot there the monk Grimbald; 
his second wife was ^Elfleda (d. 916) who ordered the embroidered vestments for 
Frithestan, Bishop of Winchester (909-3 0 - 

iEthelstan (son of Edward the Elder), King 925-39: ‘ Rex totius Britanniae’; gave the Frith¬ 
estan vestments to the shrine of St Cuthbert at Chester-le-Street c. 935; his five half- 
sisters married foreign princes, of whom one was the future Empert^r Otto I, founder 
of the Holy Roman Empire (962-73); many foreign gifts to >Ethclstan and many 
manuscripts given by him to monasteries. 

Edgar (younger son of Edmund, vEthclstan’s half-brother). King of Mercia 957-9 ; King 
of‘all England’ 959-75 ; gave a charter to New Minster in 966, of which the original 
illuminated copy is Cott. ms. Vesp, A.viii. 

iEthelrcd the Unready (son of Edgar), King 97SM013; dispossessed by Swegn Forkbeard, 
King of Denmark; married Emma daughter of Richard I, Duke of the Normans; 
died in exile in Normandy. 

Knut, King of Denmark 1014; King of England 1016-35; married first iElfgyfu; then Emma 
widow of iEthelrcd 1017. 

Edward the Confessor (son of iEthclred and Emma), King 1042-66 (5 January). 
Monastic Reform 

On the Continent: Cluny and its dependencies; Abbot Odilo (994) established Cluny as the 
Motlier House of an Order of Benedictine monasteries; reform also in Lorraine 
and Flanders. 
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ANGLO-SAXON ART FROM THE NINTH TO THE ELEVENTH CENTURY 
In England: 

Dunstan (b. 909), Abbot of Glastonbury c. 943-57; exiled 957-8 in Ghent at St Peter’s 
(Blandinium), which had been reformed in 937; Bishop of Worcester and London 
958; Archbisliop of Canterbury 958-88; manuscripts made for him show both Glas¬ 
tonbury and Franco-Saxon stylistic connexions and brought both of these influences 
to Canterbury. 

iEthelwold, monk at Glastonbury under Abbot Dunstan c. 946; Abbot of Abingdon c, 954; 
close connexions with Fleury; Bishop of Winchester 963-84; refoimdcd Ely, Thor- 
ney, and Peterborough Abbeys under reformed Benedictine Rule; manuscripts made 
for him show strong, direct Continental influences, particularly from Fleury (re¬ 
formed 926 44 under Odo, Abbot of Climy). 

Oswald, monk at Worcester; studied at Fleury till 958; Bishop of Worcester 961; Arch¬ 
bishop of York 972-92; founded Ramsey Abbey c. 968. 

Robert of jumieges (Normandy), Bishop of London, 1044- 51; Archbishop of Canterbury 
1051-2 (expelled); ordered a manuscript in Winchester style to be made for him and 
presented it to the Abbey ofjumieges (Rouen, Bib. Pub., ms. y.6). 

Stigand, Bishop of Winchester 1043 -52 and Archbishop of Canterbury 1052-70 (deposed 
by William the Conqueror). 


The century and a half covered by this chapter is a period of great names in both church 
and state. If King Alfred had not succeeded in checking the invasions of the Vikings and 
Danes in Wessex, Anglo-Saxon civilization would have been wiped out. And if a settle¬ 
ment with the invaders had not been made, the important steps taken by Alfred in internal 
political organization, in establishing a school for the education of both courtiers and 
churchmen at his ouii court, in encouraging the writing and translating of books, and in 
countless other ways fostering Anglo-Saxon culture, would not have borne fruit. More¬ 
over, he had personal contacts with the Continent, beginning perhaps even with early 
journeys with his father to Rome and certainly continuing through his stepmother Judith, 
daughter of Charles the Bald, and most important of all, through the arrival at his court 
of the monk Grimbald,i sent by Fulk, Archbishop of Reims. These were crucial in opening 
the way for the introduction of the influence of the Carolingian Renaissance on England. 
Foreign contacts were further developed through monastic channels, especially by the 
sojourn of English monks like Dunstan and Oswald in Continental monasteries. Here the 
results of the earlier transmission of classical culture were available to learning and here 
the Continental example of regeneration in religious spirit and reorganization in the ad¬ 
ministration of the Benedictine Rule were already in practice and could be carried back 
to English monasteries. The immediate results for the development of art in England were 
revolutionary; without these fresh strong impulses from the vigorous Continental styles 
which sprang up under the influence of the Carolingian Renaissance, Anglo-Saxon art 
probably would have suffered a lingering death by attrition. 

In the pre-Conquest Anglo-Saxon period, as in the preceding Hibemo-Saxon period, 
illuminated manuscripts furnish nearly all the surviving material for the study of English 
pictorial art. 
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THE DURHAM EMBROIDERIES 

Alfred’s owii patronage of learning in the later years of his reign left few traces on art. 
The original copy of his translation into Anglo-Saxon of St Gregory’s Cura Pastoralis 
made under his sponsorship and supervision in 890- 7 and sent by him to the Bishop of 
Worcester,^ is still preserved (Bod. ms. Hatton 60). Its decoration is simple enough: the 
initial letters^ terminating in open-beaked bird or crested animal heads with gaping or 
biting mouths arc in a style which was unmistakably carried over from that of the Rome 
Gospels (Plate 12) or from the later and cruder Book of Cerne.^ The initials of the Cura 
Pastoralis, therefore, while offering nothing new in decorative elements, furnish valuable 
evidence of the survival of a local style^ through the violent period of the Danish troubles. 

Even more important for reconstructing the style of the Alfredian period is the famous 
Alfred Jewel in tlie Ashmolean Museum at Oxford.^’ The half-length figure in cloisonne 
enamel on the face of the jewel shows a certain similarity to the type of the Evangelist 
Luke in the Chad Gospels at Lichfield (see Plate 8a) and also to the half-length Evangelists 
in the Book of Cerne (Plate ry). But the cloisonne technique is not English, and this, in 
combinatiem with the further fact that the enamel has been trimmed to fit the mount, 
suggests the possibility that the enamel might be earlier^ than the mount and perhaps was 
imported from some Continental source. 

The mount is even more important than the figure; for it supplies a link between the 
earlier decorative style of Mercia and the new Continental elements that arc to appear in 
tlic decades immediately following Alfred’s reign. The all-over surface granulation and 
the beading of the mount recall the use of multiple dots as decoration in the Book of 
Cerne and in tlie so-called Trewhiddle® metal style; and the animal liead terminal is an 
old Saxon ornamental motif which goes back even to the Sutton Hoo treasurc.‘^ On the 
other hand, the fleuronne ornament on the reverse of the Jewel is a rough version of the 
symmetrical acanthus^ ^ spray found in the earlier Canterbury Psalter (l^late iob) ; but it is 
also found in a more finished form, probably under direct Frankish influence, on the 
slightly later Durham vestments, which are our first major example of tench century 
pictorial art. 

The Durham or St Cuthbert vestments consist of an embroidered stole and maniple, 
now preserved in Durham Cathedral Library; they can be dated between 909 and 916,^1 
and were given by King i^thelstan to St Cuthbert’s shrine at Chestcr-le-Street probably 
c, 934. They are remarkable as introducing a wholly new figure style which bears unmis¬ 
takable relationship to that of Carolingian manuscripts, particularly those of the School 
of Tours.i2 

The bands arc long and narrow (only about 2I inches wide) and arc bordered by a 
woven braid in gold and red patterned with tiny acanthus leaves and paired animals in 
repeated scries of seven. Between these borders arc full-length figures of prophets and 
saints standing on conventional bits of rocky ground which, together with the acanthus 
sprays introduced above the head of each, separate the figures from one another. Of the 
original sixteen major and minor prophets, twelve survive (Plate 18); they are well- 
proportioned, dignified figures seen in three-quarter or front view. The drapery is rich in 
folds similar to those of sixth century mosaics as at Sant Apolhnarc Nuovo in Ravenna, 
but the figures themselves have lost most of the formality of the earlier Byzantine types. 
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The softness of the Durham prophets’ liair and beard, the easy gestures and well-balanced 
poses, and the free-hanging, sometimes lightly fluttering drapery ends seem to be derived 
directly from Carolingian rather than from Byzantine models; and the curling, fleshy 
acanthus leaf ornament also probably comes from Carolingian manuscripts.* ^ The colours, 
which now appear almost uniformly as soft tans, were originally rich and varied. Gold 
is used with the coloured silks in the combined teclmiqiie of weaving and embroidery.^ ^ 
The vestments arc a priceless rcHc of an early manifestation of that English skill in em¬ 
broidering which was famous later all over Europe by the name of'opus anj^Iicatium' (see 
Chapter 6 below). They also are one of the earliest manifestations of the full and direct 
impact of the Carolingian Renaissance on English art. 

The fleshy acanthus leaf in the Durham embroideries finds its way into the orna¬ 
mental initials of manuscripts. Perhaps the earliest example is in the Durham Ritual al¬ 
ready referred to:^^ the acanthus leaf is held in the mouth of a winged beast whose tail is 
in turn bitten by another animal head forming the terminal of the initial letter. The tech¬ 
nique is drawing in line of varying thickness with some suggestion of shading on the leaf. 
Heavier and fleshier in form and shaded with w^hitc lines on colour are similar acanthus 
leaves and animal or bird heads used as terminals of the initials^ ^ a manuscript copy of 
Bede’s Life of St Cuthbert (Camb., Corpus Christi Coll., ms. 183). A different use of the 
same acanthus motif, which is closer to the symmetrical type of sprays in the Durham 
embroideries, is found in some of the border panels of tlie miniature on fol. i in the Bede 
manuscript (Plate 20 a). This motif, which sometimes resembles even more closely a vine 
leaf with attached bunches of grapes, is worked into running scroll patterns enclosing at 
intervals lively figures of birds and animals - the so-called inhabited scroll. The colours 
are white for the pattern and dark red for the ground, which is bordered with yellow. 

The miniature itself in the Bede manuscript is painted in a style that is remarkable for 
England at this time. It represents King yEthclstan offering a book (presumably this very 
manuscript which he actually did present to St Cuthbert’s shrine c. 934) to St Cuthbert 
who stands before a chapel. Both figures are stiffer in pose and the draperies arc more 
stylized than arc the prophets of the Cuthbert vestments, but the resemblance in type of 
figure, especially of St Cuthbert, is extraordinarily close. In contrast to the brilliance of 
the gold and colour mingled in the embroideries, the miniature appears even flatter and 
heavier, with thick opaque colours, chiefly red, purple, and blue, against a plain vellum 
background. The architecture shows the curious rising perspective characteristic of Caro¬ 
lingian painting, but the artist has put in every tile and every stone with no less care than 
he drew the graceful border designs in which he took such obvious deUght. Both the 
miniature and the initials in this important manuscript, especially the fine P on fol. 5 verso, 
are, as Professor Wormald points out, ‘a thoroughly Continental production 

The explanation of the sudden appearance of Continental influences in the south of 
England, in both figure and decorative styles, may lie, partly at any rate, in the intro¬ 
duction of Continental models b y gifts to iEtliclstan or others of his court. Some of these 
importations have survived, and many more imdoubtedly have perished or remain un¬ 
recognized. The best documented Continental manuscript gift to i^thelstan is a late Caro- 
hngian Gospel Book with Evangelist portraits, which, according to an inscription, was 
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presented to him by Emperor Otto I and his mother Mechtild, perhaps in 929 on the 
occasion of the marriage of Otto to i^thelstan’s sister Eadgytli.^*^ 

Another Continental manuscript which belonged to vEthelstan, a Psalter (Brit. Mus., 
Cott. MS. Galba A.xviii) has some initials in Franco-Saxon style, others in pure insular 
style,20 and four miniatures which were inserted (fols 2 verso, 21, 120 verso, and 85 now 
a loose leaf in Bod. MS.Rawl, B.484) and may have been copied from Continental models. 
They were painted by at least two artists, both presumably English, perhaps at Winchester 
to which the manuscript was given by ^thclstan.21 The better of the artists painted fol. 21 
(Plate 20 b) which contains a full-page miniature within a narrow border decorated with 
acanthus sprigs and, on the two upper comers, heads with curly leaves issuing from their 
mouths. Within the rectangular frame arc two mandorlas, the inner filled with a fine 
figure of Christ in Majesty holding the Cross in his left hand. He is clothed in a blue 
mantle, except for the right arm and the side displaying the wounds. At his feet is a rect¬ 
angular red-brick building with a yellow-tiled roof, similar to that in the Cuthbert minia¬ 
ture (Plate 20 a). The solid, cushioned throne, the heavy drapery, and the firmly seated 
figure w^ith protruding knees are clearly copied with some degree of understanding from 
a Carolingian original, perhaps of the Ada School, as suggested by the large head and 
wide-open staring eyes. The figure of Christ is impressive and monumental. The other 
figures in the ‘choirs of martyrs and virgins’, though of the same general type, show little 
differentiation among themselves except in dress and in the colour of their liair. The wings 
of the angels in die corners of the rectangle are designed to fit well into the triangular 
spaces. The all-over pattern of the composition is further emphasized by the use of a black 
ground, against which the soft, dull colours - blue, green, brown, and yellow - stand out 
effectively. Very little red is used, and no gold at all. 

Another miniature painted in a modelled technique forms the frontispiece of a manu¬ 
script probably from C;mterbury22 in Trinity College Library, Cambridge (ms. B.16.3) 
and must be a close copy of a Continental, probably a Fulda,2^ archetype by an English 
artist in the tenth century (Plate 19). The curious domical arches with the draped curtain 
and the columns with acanthus leaf capitals, under which Rabanus Maurus and his fellow 
monks arc presenting the book to St Gregory, are Citrolingian features; and the idea of 
the presentation picture occurs first in medieval art in the Tours School.2^ The figures arc 
broad and stocky with great round eyes and solenni expressions. The enormous gesturing 
hands and the tight linear folds of the drapery betray the English artist’s propensity for 
exaggeration and for pattern. The scale of the miniature - the book measures 16 J by 13 J 
inches ~ is unusually large for a book of this kind and suggests a derivation from wall 
painting or mosaics, and the type of composition, with depth of space indicated by the 
curtain twisted roimd the column and by the overlapping of figures and architecture, 
togetlier with the total lack of any decoration cither within or without the miniature, 
further bears out the effect of monumental painting. The picture is a solemn and pains¬ 
taking copy, totally lacking in originality, but valuable none the less for the transmission 
of a pictorial conception which was to bear fruit in the next generation of English art. 

The monunieiitality which characterizes the Rabanus Maurus miniature helps to ex¬ 
plain another figure, very similar in type, which is prcfixed 25 (fol. i) to Bod. ms. Auct. 
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F4.32 (Plate 22), a drawing of Christ adored by a kneeling St Dunstan. The date of the 
drawing may be before 957, wJiile Dunstan was still in Glastonbury.^^ 

The magnificent, fully draped figure of Christ and the solemn, intent face with its 
large eyes, firm, curved lips, and even the little vertical lines on the upper lip seem to 
be derived from some model^^ similar to the figures in the Rabanus Maiirus miniature. 
The flying fold of drapery in the St Dunstan drawing can be paralleled in the billowing 
ends of the curtains in the other. The prostrate figure of St Dunstan with his enormous 
hands and tightly drawn drapery might be derived from the Rabanus Maurus group 
of monks. The technique is purely linear, yet solidity of the figures has been admirably 
achieved by the firm, rounded contour line. The only colour used is solid red for the 
halo, and touches of it in the garments of Dunstan. The Carolingian prototype of such 
a style (as, indeed, also of Galba A.xviii) is to be sought in the Ada School and its later 

derivativcs .28 

Dunstan returned from exile in Ghent in 958, to become Bishop of Worcester and 
then Archbishop of Canterbury in 959. Probably towards the end of his life in 988, or 
perhaps later, the early part of the Pontifical now in Paris (Bib. Nat., ms. lat. 943), was 
written for him at Canterbury-^ and illustrated wuth four drawings - a Crucifixion within 
an acanthus frame (fol. 4 verso; Plate 24) and three identical figures probably representing 
the Trinity (Plate 23). The stylistic relation between these drawings, especially the Trinity 
figure, and the Christ with St Dunstan is exceedingly close: the linear patterns in the 
drapery^^ arc identical in the two miniatures as are the heavy figures with large hips and 
enormous hands. The faces have the same large eyes and licavily marked eyebrows and 
the same tense, solemn expressions. The feet of the Christ in the Bodleian manuscript are 
hidden by clouds and the truncated figure appears, therefore, exaggeratedly heavy in pro¬ 
portions as compared with the Christ in the Paris miniature. The Paris figure stands on 
the frame of the picture, the foot actually extending slightly over the edge, thus appearing 
even more firmly rendered and more solidly posed than the Christ of the St Dunstan 
miniature. 

The Crucifixion from the Dunstan Pontifical (Plate 24) is drawn in brown and red and 
seems to be by the same hand as the Trinity figures. There arc features in this miniature 
which relate it to the earliest phase of the Winchester style, as wc shall sec it in a painted 
form in Brit. Mus., Cott. ms. Vesp. A.viii (see Plate 25). The angels with trim wings and 
flying heels, the stiffly fluttering drapery ends, and the filleted heads arc very like those in 
the Vespasian manuscript, and the round spots on shoulders and thighs can only come 
from the painted technique of shading these parts of the body to suggest their roundness, 
or else from the influence of sculpture.^ ^ The Crucifixion is a superb example of the Anglo- 
Saxon artist’s ability to convey by pure line the monumcntality of the painted human 
figure. 

The appearance in the latter half of the tenth century of this monumental style of out¬ 
line drawing of figures following Continental models is not entirely new in the south of 
England. Two centuries earlier at Canterbury a similar translation of painted figures into 
linear ones had occurred (cf Plates iob and iia) combined with an initial style based on a 
mixture of linear ornamental motifs from Hibemo-Saxonand Continental, perhaps Italian, 
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sources. Likewise, in this same Pontifical of St Dunstan a type of ornamental initial 
occurs which combines animal heads taken from the Canterbury and Mercian repertoire 
and the Celtic interlace with a simple version of the Carolingian acanthus leaf. 

This hybrid type of initial is not unique nor is this its first appearance in English manu¬ 
scripts. The beginnings of the style reach back to the early tenth century - the Durham 
Ritual which, as we have seen, introduced the acantlms leaf into the stock of motifs avail¬ 
able for designing decorative initials. The acanthus leaf also occurs modestly in the border 
of Corpus Christi Coll. ms. 183 (l^late 20a) and more boldly in some of the initials. 
Shortly after the date of this manuscript, in the second quarter of the tenth century, the 
initial style incorporating tlic acanthus motif suddenly flowers out in a psalter (Bod., ms. 
Junius 27)^- containing 152 initial letters using many different combinations of this motif 
with others - animal heads and winged beasts, interlace and even some human heads - all 
painted in heavy cohnirs. The style thus evolved in the Junius Psalter sets off a whole 
series of manuscripts with decorative initials which combine in varying proportions the 
insular and the Continental elements, but which tend steadily towards greater size and 
sumptuousness and heavier and more lush acanthus ornament, doubtless under the full 
impact of Continental (Franco-Saxon) influence. 

The initial type described above is already well developed in a psalter called, from a 
later owner, the Bosworth Psalter (Brit. Mus., Add. ms. 37517) also believed to have been 
written for Archbishop Dunstan at Canterbury.'^The fine initial B introducing the first 
psalm (fol. 4; Plate 21 a) shows clearly the lines of the drawing, but the ornament has been 
filled in with dull colour - red, blue, green, violet, brown, and yellow', but no gold. At 
the junction of the two loops of the B is a mask; this motif, which occurs in the Book of 
Cerne and earlier, becomes a distinctive feature of the large B of the Bcatus in English 
psalters; the fully developed form can be seen in [lari. ms. 2904 (Plate 21 b) of slightly later 
date. In the Bosworth Psalter initial both the letter itself and the foliage ornament which 
fills it consist of rather stringy bands, usually double, weaving in and out in a kind of 
interlaced acanthus scroll, and occasionally breaking in sharp ‘elbows’, and terminating 
in cither a thick bunchy leaf or a bird or animal head. The initial is painted against the 
plain vellum and touches in several places the adjoining text letters, thus demonstrating 
its calligraphic purpose of enhancing the text, as in the earlier Hibcrno-Saxoii ornamental 
text style. 

Up to this time, outline drawing partly in browm, partly in rubric red, as in the Dunstan 
Pontifical, and outline filled in with colour, as in the Bosw^orth Psalter initials, have been, 
as we have seen, the two usual techniques in English pictorial art. About the end of the 
tenth century two changes occur in tlie manner of combining colour with line: one seems 
to be connected with the introduction of the use of different coloured inks for the writing 
of the text; the other, with the transference of certain effects of the painted figure style 
which was being introduced into England through fresh contacts with Continental manu¬ 
scripts. The two new techniques will be distinguished in this book as coloured outline, 
where the line is in different coloured inks, and tinted 'outline, w'here the drawing in brown 
ink is shaded with colour. The two techniques do not remain separate in English work 
but are often combined and thus present considerable variety in style. The earliest example 
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of the coloured outline technique is probably the Leofric Missal; and of the tinted outline, 
the Harleian Psalter. 

The so-called Leofric Missal (Bodley ms. 579) is one of those composite manuscripts 
which, as we have seen, were common in England in the tenth century. It consists in great 
part of a Gregorian Sacramentary which was written in the diocese of Arras or Cambrai 
in the early tenth century an English calendar and Paschal tables almost certainly writ¬ 
ten at Glastonbury before 979;^^ and some introductory matter at the beginning, prob¬ 
ably added by Leofric, Bishop of Exeter 1050-72, at the time the manuscript was re¬ 
arranged and given by him to the Cathedral of Exeter. The late tenth century text written 
in coloured inks, on fols 38-59, and three coloured outline drawings included in it are the 
parts whicli concern us here. Folio 49 shows two very lively figures drawn in blue or red 
outline within a border of linear acanthus leaves placed against a blue or a green back¬ 
ground; fol. 49 verso (Plate 29A) contains a crowned figure, ‘Vita’, holding a scroll which 
bears the ‘good numbers’ of the Easter Tables; and fol. 50 has a corresponding figure, 
‘Mors’, horned and nude, holding the ‘bad numbers’. 

The figure ‘Vita’ on fol. 49 verso (Plate 29A) is drawn with much the same monumen- 
tality, especially as to the upper part, as the Christ and St Dunstan (see Plate 22), but the 
technique of the line is totally different. In place of the firm, continuous contour outline 
and die almost unbroken drapery lines often running in parallel groups, the Leofric figure 
is sketched lightly with a ragged line which appears even more broken because of the 
different colours with which it is drawn - red, green, blue, and purple. The roughened 
hair and beard, the drapery folds thrown loosely about the body, the fluttering ends, and 
the irregular hem-line flipping up around the feet all give the figure an effect of lightness 
and instability a5 though it were poised in air and shaking itself, stirring the draperies and 
allowing the breeze to catch them. It is a remarkable style, both for the quality of the line 
and for the effect produced by the combination of delicate colours against the plain vellum 
of the page, and it seems to have originated, not in the heavy coloured Franco-Saxon 
initials contained in the earlier, Continental part of the manuscript, but in some other 
Carolingian style which developed in the school of Reims.*^^ By whatever channel or 
under whatever circumstances this style entered England, the outline drawn in colour as 
in the Leofric Missal seems to be an invention of the English artist; we shall sec how the 
fashion spread in English manuscripts of the early eleventh century. 

The other new use of colour with outline, the tinted outline style, is perhaps first seen 
in the magnificent drawing of the Crucifixion, preceding a psalter (Brit. Mus., Harl. ms. 
2904, fol. 3 verso; Plate 30), otherwise decorated only with more or less elaborate initials 
in very beautiful, heavy acanthus style (fol. 4, the B of the Beatus; Plate This fine 

manuscript, formerly believed to have been written at Winchester, more recently has 
been shown to have been made for and probably at Ramsey Abbey between 974 and 986, 
perhaps for St Oswald its foundcr.^^ 

In the Crucifixion (Plate 30) the figure of Christ is drawn in brown line shaded with 
soft, pale red; the hair and the drapery edges are accented with black and shaded in tlie 
deep folds with brown. The mouth, halo, and wounds are touched with pale red wash. 
The suppedaneutn for the feet of Christ is blue. The Virgin has a veil and dress shaded blue 
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in the folds; the dress is patterned with blue and red ornament; her mantle is outlined in 
brown accented with touches of black. John has a blue-shaded gown with a red-patterned 
border; his mouth is touched with red. The essential difference between this tinted outline 
technique and the coloured outline of the Leofric figure is that here the outlining is all 
done in brown line accented in places with black, and the internal detail - as features, 
shading, and pattern - is put in with colour, red and blue. The cffca is that of a sketch with 
colour notes for painting: the figures have both solidity and delicacy. It is, in fact, almost 
an illusioiiistic technique which gives an impression of modelled forms painted in colour 
without using the technique of modelling in heavy pigments. This method of drawing is 
an amazing accomplishment for an English artist of this early date, when we consider 
what he was doing with tlic human figure barely two generations earlier (cf. Plate 20). 
While it is obvious that a new conception of the human form has been introduced into 
English art, perhaps from some noble Continental modelnevertheless the Harlcian 
Crucifixion could only be the work of a consummate original artist who was creative 
enough to be able to grasp the essentials of the modelled form and to translate them into 
this effective outline style. 

Nor has the artist missed the emotional significance of the picture: the Virgin’s head is 
bowed and half-concealed in. her mantle which she clutches convulsively with clenched 
hands; John stands with eagerly upturned face, holding with outstretched arm the 
scroll on which he has written his testimony, ‘This is the disciple who bears witness’; and 
between and above the two towers the cross bearing the powerfully proportioned figure 
of the dead Christ with drooping head and slightly sagging body - a God in human form. 
Truly nothing finer of its kind had yet been produced on the Continent or in England; it 
is the English artist’s clear pronouncement as to the Romanesque art which is to come. 

Romanesque elements are also present in the splendid initial B of the Beatus introducing 
the Psalter (iMate 2i«), though the technique is painting with rich colour and gold, in 
contrast to the delicate tinted outline of the Crucifixion miniature on the facing page. The 
colours are all shaded: green with yellow for the mask; yellow with green, pink with 
violet, green with yellow, and greenish blue with a darker tone for the acanthus leaves. 
The effect of shading is due, however, to the use of superficial lines of a colour contrasting 
with the ground colour, rather than to any real modelling of the forms by areas of colour. 
Nevertheless, the total impression is rich and heavy as compared with the Bosworth 
Psalter initial illustrated on the same plate. It is noteworthy that in the Harleian B inter¬ 
lace is used, together with large animal heads, in the Franco-Saxon manner, and the acan¬ 
thus foliage is kept separate, as in the Continental style, not combined with the acanthus 
stems as in the Bosworth initial. The general interlace principle, however, is applied in the 
Harlcian initial, where the tips of the leaves often pass over or under the stems. The panels 
containing more conventionalized designs of acanthus leaves painted against a dark back¬ 
ground, in their design recall a similar use of them in outline in the large P of the Corpus 
Christi College Life of St Cuthbert (sec note 18 above). But the style in the Harlcian 
initial is bolder and firmer in drawing and the effect is infinitely richer, owing to the strong 
colouring. The initial style of the Harlcian Psalter is wholly in the manner of late tenth 
century art as developed at Winchester, which we must now examine. 
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Winchester from 963 onward was the scene of Bishop iCthelwold’s vigorous reforms 
of the Old and the New Minster following the pattern of Continental Cluniac monasteries, 
especially Pleury with which he had had close contacts while Abbot of Abingdon. Con¬ 
tinental influence, it is true, was already present at Winchester at least from the time of 
Grirnbald, first Abbot of New Minster in 903; it was evident stylistically in the St Cuth- 
bert embroideries and in the manuscripts associated with King i^thclstan (see above). But 
it is not until the second half of the tenth century that the full force of C'arolingian art 
under yEthelwold's sponsorship of the prodiiaion of manuscripts resulted in the develop¬ 
ment at Wincliester of the famous Winchester style. 

The reform of New Minster by >^thelwold and its refoundation under a new charter 
granted by King Edgar in 966 was the occasion for the making of the first known Win¬ 
chester manuscript in the new manner (Brit. Mus., Cott. ms. Vesp. A.viii). It contains only 
one miniature (fol. 2 verso; Plate 25) representing King Edgar between the Virgin and 
St Peter offering his charter to Christ who appears in the clouds surrounded by fluttering 
angels. The composition is painted on purple vellum now much faded and is surrounded 
by a complete decorative border consisting of a framework from the centre of which 
curling, hybrid leaves of the acanthus-vine type spread outward over the two biuids. The 
technique is basically linear, though pale colour is used as a wash over parts of the com¬ 
position, both figures and decoration. The figures are firmly outlined in the manner of 
the Pontifical of Dunstan, and the drapery folds arc indicated by lines of varying width. 
Shading is suggested in the draperies by means of contrasting coloured lines, as white and 
black on blue or red ground, black on green, blue on white, red and green on pale yellow, 
and red on gold. The features are drawn in brown with a touch of red on the lips. The 
gestures arc vigorous and the draperies arc loose and fluttering. Edgar is seen in a some¬ 
what curious and puzzling position, with his right side, roundly shaded on the hip, to¬ 
wards the spectator and his head flung back over his right shoulder. His left leg is seen 
from the back, the sole of his gold shoe showing. The liveliness of the composition as a 
whole suggests a Tours or St (lall model, of such a subject as David and the Musicians.'*® 
The border motifs are found in later Tours manuscripts, as the Lothairc Gospels (Paris, 
Bib. Nat., ms. lat. 266, dated 840-3); or perhaps an even better example is the Sacramen¬ 
tary of Drogo of the School of Metz.^* 

Some fifteen years later, "*2 and obviously under the impact of further direct Continental 
influence, the new foliate border style, which appears somewhat tentative still in the New 
Minster Charter, bursts forth in all the exuberance and lushness of a plant fully adapted 
to a new and congenial soil. The splendid BcnedictionaH^ made for and probably at the 
order of Bishop i^thclwold of Winchester c. 975-80 is decorated as lavishly in gold and 
heavy colours as any late Carolingian manuscript. 

The miniatures of the Benedictional of iCthelwold seem to come from two different 
prototypes. This difference in style is evident both in border decoration and in figure 
compositions, and is well illustrated in plates 26 and 27. Fol. 5 verso (Plate 26) contains 
a very beautifully composed Annunciation, bordered by a solid frame which suggests the 
division into panels and the chamfered comers of a carved ivory framc.^'* Within the 
panels arc acanthus leaves with curled tips, placed sometimes vertically, sometimes hori- 
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zontally or even aslant. In the centre of each side is an ornament of acanthus leaves spring¬ 
ing from a small central medallion and extending laterally to curl over or under the plain 
bands of the framework. The principle used in the arrangement of these ornaments is that 
of the borders of Vesp. A.viii (Plate 25); they suggest sections of this frame cut and 
applied to the panelled border in the Bcncdictional. The figure composition of the An¬ 
nunciation is completely contained within or behind the frame, some of the curling leaves 
overlapping it. This is true also with a few minor exceptions, such as feet and wing-tips, 
in Vesp. A.viii. The Annunciation figures arc very similar in facial and drapery types, but 
more graceful and elegant, with rich patterns in tlic Virgin’s dress and on the halo, sceptre, 
and wings of Gabriel. The elaborate, domed baldacchino under which the Virgin is seated, 
the architectural setting, the cloud background, and especially the dignity and monu- 
mentality of the figures point to an ultimate Byzantine source, probably via Carolingian 
manuscripts of the Ada School.^^ The style, though flat and linear, is evidently based on 
a good painted original: the patterns of the drapery folds and swirls"^^ suggest a painting 
technique. The colours arc pale: blue, green, madder red, brown, cream, and fawn. The 
shading is in thick white or madder lines. The facial modelling is in white on brownish 
flesh tone. The gold is not burnished but is sometimes tooled or overpainted with colour. 

Plate 27 (fol. 102 verso: Deatli of the Virgin) exemplifies the second type of design in 
these miniatures. The frame is an arch supported by ‘columns ’ whose capitals and bases arc 
composed of acjmthus leaves curling on a frame. An ornament contrived out of the same 
elements crowns the arch, and the space within the gold bands that define both the arch 
and the columns is filled with a pattern of detached conventionalized acanthus leaves. This 
arched frame seems to develop out of the more architectural arches of fols 1-4, against 
which are placed the groups of Confessors, Virgins, and Apostles. The arches derive from 
Evangelist or Canon Table pages of the Carolingian Ada School. The combination of this 
richly ornate acanthus filling with the ornaments, as on capitals, bases, and arch crowns, 
results in the rectangular border frame with corners and intermediate medallion ornament 
as found on many other pages, while, the arched frame continues to be used also, as in 
plate 27. The lushness of the foliage and the variety of w^ays in which it is used in the 
frame constitute the typical characteristics of the Winchester ornament. The text pages 
facing the miniatures in the Benedictional always have borders of similar design. 

Plate 27 illustrates well the figure composition of the developed Winchester style. A 
crowded group fills the upper part of the space, with the Virgin lying on a bed suspended 
between the capitals of the arch, and beside her, three attendant women. Both the figures 
and the bed are superimposed on the frame; above them, four angels and the hand of 
God holding the crown are seen behind the arch, and below are the Apo.stlcs, also behind 
the frame except on the extreme right. The crowded composition, like the acanthus motifs, 
weaving in and out of the frame, is in the typical English decorative manner, conditioned 
by an inherent love of all-over ornament and especially of the intricacies of interlace. In 
rectangular framed miniatures sometimes the frame disappears altogether behind the fig¬ 
ures. The rich patterns of the draperies further confuse the figures with the border motifs. 
The faces are monotonously alike; the modelling is conventionalized. In spite of the emo¬ 
tion shown by the women and some of the Apostles, it is evident that the Winchester 
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artist was carried away by the new wealth of ornamental material rather than by an 
interest in the representational possibilities of his figure groups. 

In discussing the Benedictional of >Ethclwold we have spoken of the typical Winchester 
style. Recent textual research, however, seems to indicate that manuscripts illuminated in 
this style were made for and possibly at other centres than Winchester itself. The textual 
contents of the Benedictional of ^thclwold include features distinctive to the monastery 
of St Ethcldreda at Ely,**^ which was refounded by y^thcKvold in 973. The stylistic rela¬ 
tion of some of the features in the Benedictional to the earlier New Minster Charter, 
however, and the fact that Winchester was the centre of strong, direct contacts with Con¬ 
tinental sources which might have furnished other features, still would seem to point to 
Old Minster, Winchester, as a more likely place for the production of this style than the 
more remote, newly re-established monastery at Ely. The most plausible explanation of 
the production of the Benedictional, therefore, seems to be tliat it was made at Win¬ 
chester for the use of TEthelwold particularly at Ely, and the chances would be, in that case, 
that the manuscTipt would be deposited at Ely where, as we shall see, it may have influenced 
a later generation of illuminators. 

Another manuscript in the Winchester style (knowm as a benedictional but actually a 
pontifical) found its way to Normandy and is now in Rouen (Bib. Pub., ms. Y. 7). It w'^as 
executed perliaps at New Minster, Winches ter Only three miniatures now remain: 
those for Easter, Pentecost, and the Death of the Virgin (fol. 54 verso; Plate 2915). There 
arc also some acantluis-framcd text pages, arranged, as in the Benedictional of yEthelwold, 
so that the miniature and the text on facing pages are framed with borders of the same 
design, whether arched or rectangular. The figure types and the heavy painting in colour 
arc very similar to the Benedictional of i^thelwold, though the style seems firmer and the 
drawing sharper than in the ^thclwold manuscript. In type of composition Rouen Y.7 
follows that of fol. 102 verso rather than 5 verso of this manuscript, but the foliage is more 
plastically rendered than on fol. 102 verso. The colours are those of the i^thelwold Beiie- 
dictional- dull green, red, blue shaded with white and black, violet, and a very little 
bright green; the foliage of the border is placed against a black ground wliicli sets off the 
heavy colours.^*^ 

Two manuscripts decorated in the Winchester style show evidence of being made for 
and probably at Christ Church, Canterbury. One of these (Canib.,Trin. Coll., ms. b. 10.4),^^* 
a gospel book preceded by Canon Tables, has five full-page miniatures with Christ in 
Majesty and the four Evangelists with their symbols all under richly decorated arches, 
painted in a style similar to that of the tw'O Benedictionals. In the Christ in Majesty (fol. 
16 verso; Plate 28a) the rich foliage ornament, the monumental figure types, the fluttering 
draperies, and the heavy colours and magnificent gold are all characteristic of the Win¬ 
chester style. But the type of leaf is closer to that of the New Minster Charter (Plate 25); 
that is, a narrower, lobed leaf with a wiry stem which winds in and out between the 
double bars of the frame in a manner very like that of the Charter. The figure technique 
is more linear than in the Benedictional, with the drapery folds making a rich surface 
pattern. The style of the Trinity Gospels, therefore, seems to bear out the suggestion of a 
possible direct origin in the New Minster manuscripts. 
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The otlicr Winchester style manuscript, also a gospel book (Brit. Mus., Roy. ms. i d. ix) 
which was executed for and probably at Christ Church, Canterbury, has four fine illu¬ 
minated pages framed with Winchester borders and enclosing decorative initials which 
introduce the first words of the Gospels. Folio 70 (Plate 28b) represents tlie border style. 
The colours are mainly dull red of two shades, grey and brownish green; in the back¬ 
ground of the initial a bright, pure green is used. The gold is rich and heavy and reddish 
in hue, as in Winchester manuscripts. The initial letter containing the Christ in Majesty 
is a rare example for its time of the so-called historiated initial,^’ a form of illumination 
which was particularly popular with Canterbury illuminators and elsewhere in England 
after the Conquest. 

The so-called missal, which is actually a sacramentary, of Robert of Jumieges (Rouen, 
Bib. Pub., MS. y.6) probably w'as written for use at Ely^^ between 1006 and 1023. It was 
given by Robert as a memorial of himself to the monastery of Jumieges in Normandy, 
while he was Bishop of Loudon (1044-50). 

The general stylistic dependence of the Missal of Robert of Jumieges on the style ol the 
Bencdictional of j^thclwold is clear; in fact, it appears that the designs of the overloaded 
borders and the scheme of placing matching designs on facing pages, as well as the general 
type of composition, may actually have been taken from the earlier Bencdictional which, 
as we have seen, was made for use at Ely. But the strange flat-headed types of figures, the 
restless draperies, and most of all the sketchy technique and pale, thin, but brilliant colour¬ 
ing h.ivc little in common with the typical Winchester style. The elements of the Nativity 
composition (fol. 32 verso; I’latc 31) arc spread about loosely under tlic arch, with no 
spatial relation cither to the arch or to the columns which support it (cf. Plates 26-28, and 
also I’latc 2911), and the background is treated in the ‘illusionistic’ technique of pale washes 
of streaky colour in the manner of the Carolingian style of Rcims.^-’ The background 
colours arc violet imdcr the arch, yellow shaded with red, and green around the Virgin’s 
bed, and stronger (lake) red in the lower part of the miniature; Mary wears a bright green 
dress, with the folds shaded with blue, and she h.^s a blue veil. The bedding is orange 
shaded with red, the bedstead is gold; the coverlet is white shaded with blue atid the 
pillows arc red and green patterned with white. The angel wears a yellow gown shaded 
with red, and a white mantle shaded with blue. The wings are extraordinarily beautiful, 
with the large feathers green, the smaller ones, red, yellow, and gold tipped and edged 
with green and blue. The haloes are gold. The faces arc painted with a flat, pinkish white, 
and the features are drawn in brown; there are red areas above tlic eyes and around the 
nose, lips, jaw, and chin. The technique is minute in the handling of detail and the colour 
is unimaginably varied and sparkling. There is a lightness of touch, both in the drawing 
and in the painting, which is not foimd in cither of die Winchester style bcnedictionals, 
nor, indeed, in cither of the Winchester style manuscripts probably made at Canterbury 
(sec above). It is obvious that some new clement has entered the Winchester style and 
that this element has little to do with the monumental, heavy painted figure style of the 
Carolingian Ada school. 

In faa, there is evidence of the presence in Canterbury perhaps as early as the second 

half of the tenth century, of a Carolingian manuscript of quite a different type, illustrated 
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ill an amazing linear style without colour, the famous Utrecht Psalter. Tlie importance of 
this Psalter to the Canterbury illuminator is evident from the fact that it was copied there 
no less than three different times, each time in the current English style. 

The earliest of these copies is Brit. Mus., Harl. ms. 603, whicli was begun about the year 
1000 and is in many respects the most important and interesting of the three. It was not all 
done by the same hand: Folios 28-49 arc written in a different script from the preceding 
and following parts, and the few illustrations in this part arc by a different and later hand 
of the second quarter of the eleventh century,^''' and perhaps were even copied from a 
different prototype. Folios 1-27 verso (fol. 4; Plate 32) and 50-7 verso (fol. 56 verso; 
Plate 33) both follow the illustrations of the Utrecht Psalter very closely, even though 
these two sections of Harl. 603 were apparently done by two different contemporary 
artists. From folio 58 to the end, yet another hand is at work departing strikingly from the 
original in the picture compositions but clearly displaying the tremendous effect of the 
Utrecht style on later English draftsmen (Plate 48 h). The vigour ot the linear style with 
its extremely active, attenuated figures, swinging draperies, and dramatic gestures, winch 
seems to have been evolved largely out of copying the Utrecht l^salter, becomes a key 
feature - almost a hall-mark - of later English illumination. 

As for the two artists who followed the original most closely, the first (Plate 32), while 
copying the composition in all of its details, goes further in the matter of treating them as 
decorative featureshis trees and architecture are elaborated, liis hills arc multiplied into 
a swirl of curves and countercurves; the spears and arrows arc accentuated; a weathercock 
is carefully perched atop a building. Everything swings and whirls in a dizzy pattern, 
closely knit and with no empty space. But the most striking difference from the original 
drawing in the Utrecht Psalter which is done wholly in brown ink, is the use of colour 
for the line - red, green, browm, and purple, employed arbitrarily for details, according 
to the whim of the artist in weaving his decorative pattern. Tliis will be recognized at 
once as the coloured line technique which we have seen in the drawings of the Leofric 
Missal (Plate 29A). 

Fohos 50-7 verso, one complete gathering (Plate 33), arc certainly copied by another 
handthe artist of these pages has stayed so close to his original that scarcely a penstroke 
is wanting in the copy. Such meticulous duplication of the swift illusionistic style in the 
Utrecht drawings can result only in a tightening and hardening of the free sketchy line. 
Thus flying folds wdiich are only suggested in the original by a zigzag line become flatly 
pressed pleats; details which are sketched in lightly in the original are given firm contours, 
as in the ground line and the shading.^^ The action in the original composition is retained 
but the vibrant aliveness has vanished. Two details will illustrate this artist’s typical pre¬ 
occupation with decoration; the star lias become a jewelled ornament, and the spring 
from which the river rises has turned into a Celtic scroll. 

The characteristics of the English linear art that developed under the direct influence of 
the Utreclit Psalter arc made abundantly clear by a comparison of two miniatures of 
about the same time - early eleventh century - representing the occupations of the month 
of January in the calendars prefixed to two different manuscripts of uncertain provenance 
(Brit. Mus., Cott. Mssjul. A.vi, a hymnal and calendar, fol. 3; Plate 34A; and Tib. B.v, 
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Astronomical Treatises, fol. 3; Plate 34 b).^‘^ The scene in both miniatures represents winter 
ploughing. Manuscript Jill. A.vi is much closer in style to the Utrecht l^salter: the drawing 
is in brown with touches of green, and is firmer and less nervous than most of Harl. 603; 
the figures arc not extraordinarily attenuated, although the heads arc rather small, and 
they arc almost always seen in profile. In Tib. b.v flat profiles arc used also; in fact, the 
composition of the miniature in Jul. A.vi is duplicated in every detail except the border in 
Tib. B.v, but the technique is that of painting: the oxen are modelled with white high¬ 
lights in lines and spots, as is also the drapery of the figures. The technique seems to be 
taken over from the illustrations in the prototype from which the text of tliis manuscript 
was copied. 

Thus in these two early calendar illustrations two distinct contemporary techniques are 
represented, reflecting two difterent Carolingian protorypes.^*^ The technique of coloured 
outline drawing in Jul. A.vi seems to have developed in connexion with the use of different 
coloured inks for the text initials, as in the Lcofric Missal; Tib. B.v, on the other hand, 
could represent that kind of painting techniejue which, when transferred to line drawing, 
resulted in the tinted or shaded outline of Harl. 2904. The painting technique continues 
to appear alongside the outline drawings during succeeding periods. 

From St Augustine’s Abbey, Canterburycomes an illustrated copy, dating from the 
second quarter of the eleven th century, of Ifric’s Metrical Paraphrase of Pentateuch andJoshiia 
(Brit. Mils., Cott. ms. Claud. B.iv) with miniatures drawn in firm, continuous contour lines, 
partially painted with shaded colour in the earlier part. Folio 19 (Iffate 35), representing 
the building of the Tower of Babel under the supervision of God the Father standing on 
a ladder, is typical of the painted style. The composition though framed is not confined 
within the border but pushes out over the edges. Tlie figure drawing is crude but very 
vigorous, and the artist’s fondness for detail is shown in the way each phase of the con¬ 
struction, from the iron work on the door to the laying of the tiles on the roof, is depicted 
witli meticulous exactness, though with considerable naivete. Also, the interest of the 
artist in the patterned effects inherent in brick and tile work and in the arrangement of 
different shaped areas set oflTby colour is obvious, even though here, as in other instances, 
he seems to be following some earlier painted prototype in his illustration. These two 
characteristics - interest in exact detail and love of pattern - are traditional in English art 
from its earliest appearance, and arc to become more firmly established as time goes on. 

Meanwhile at New Minster, Winchester, as at Canterbury, a linear type of composition 
was developing in the early eleventh century, side by side with the Winchester painted 
style which it was soon to supersede. Four manuscripts can be assigned to this place and 
date, all very close in style though differing in technique, and all dependent on the earlier 
style of the New Minster Charter (Vesp. A.viii; Plate 25). 

The first of these, the so-called Grimbald Gospels (Brit. Mus., Add. ms. 34890)^’^ Fas a 
scheme of decoration similar to that of the Bcnedictional of i^thelwold, that is, pages with 
heavy borders surrounding miniatures and text which use the same design on facing 
pages. At the beginning of each gospel in the Grimbald manuscript there is an Evangelist 
picture and a decorative text page. The Evangelist Luke (fol. 73 verso; Plate 36 a)^^ and 
the decorative text page opposite have frames formed by silver bands enclosing red, green, 
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and grey-blue acanthus leaves, and gold medallion ornaments from which rather stiff 
leaves extend in pairs* The Evangelist picture, like the text opposite, is on the uncoloured 
vellum ground; the curtain is suspended from one of the decorative leaves of the border 
and is looped over a gold hook attached to the silver bar of the framework. The Evan¬ 
gelist’s face, hands, and feet arc outlined with red and washed over with pale, flat, pinkish 
colour. The draperies arc patterned richly with dark and light linear folds on green or 
blue grounds. The symbol of Luke - a red calf with green wings and brown tail and 
hooves - holds a gold ink horn in its Tiiouth. The style is linear but the line is not of the 
nervous, sketchy type of the Utrecht Psalter and Harl. 603. The square-jawed heads, the 
large round haloes, the heavily swinging drapery ends are derived rather from the style 
of the Charter of King Edgar (Plate 25). The heads of the Evangelists arc all in exactly the 
same position and almost identical, as can be seen in the miniature on folio 114 verso (Plate 
360).^^ The border on this page, however, and on the text page opposite, is divided by 
gold and silver bands into panels and medallions containing figures instead of acanthus 
leaves. Across the top are three medallions with identical Majesty^'** figures, except for the 
cruciform halo of the centre figure, representing the Trinity; each medallion is supported 
by four angels with spread wings. Kings, apostles, and saints occupy other medallions and 
panels, and in the centre at the bottom are two angels holding a number of figures - souls 
of the dead - in a napkin. The figures in the medallions and panels on the text page oppo¬ 
site (fol. 115) also arc kings and saints; the centre top medallion contains a Madonna and 
Child supported by angels, while seraphim fill the corner roundels. The subjects of the 
two pages are parts of the same idea: Christ, or as represented, the Trinity, in judgement 
on the one side, and the Incarnation of Our Lord on the other. The theological scheme 
suggests a Continental origin, since nothing of this kind has hitherto appeared in English 
illumination, but no known Carolingian or Ottonian manuscript has been found to supply 
the prototype.^^’ 

The three other early eleventh century manuscripts associated with New Minster arc 
illustrated in pure outline, but tlie figures still hark back to those of the Edgar Charter, in 
pose and gesture and especially in the continuous outline technique used for contour and 
drapery folds. The edges of the draperies swing more freely than in the earlier Charter, 
and the figures arc lithe, and the heads thrust forward with something of the eagerness of 
the Utrecht Psalter style, which may well have spread from Canterbury to Winchester. 
Plate 37A (Brit. Mus., Stowe ms. 944, fol. 6) shows King Knut and his first wife iElfgyfu 
presenting an altar cross, while Christ above in a mandorla between the Virgin and St 
Peter (cf Vesp. A.viii) blesses the gift; beneath the altar is a group of monks. The manu¬ 
script, known as the Liber Vitae, is a register of New Minster and can be dated c. 1020-30. 
The technique is continuous brown outline tinted and shaded with colour. 

The two other manuscripts illustrated in a very similar tinted outline style (Brit. Mus., 
Cott. MSS. Titus D.xxvi and xxvii) were written by Abbot iElfwin (iElsinus) for the 
monks of New Minster about the same time as Stowe 944.^^ Titus D.xxvi, a collection of 
prayers, hynms, and other material, contains on fol. 19 verso a full page drawing of St 
Peter adored by a monk. St Peter, who resembles very strongly the same figure in the 
Liber Vitae miniature (Plate 37A), is shown between columns which support a trefoiled 
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canopy. The drawing is in brown, shaded lightly with green, blue, yellow, and red.^» 
Titus D.xxvii, the New Minster Offices (1023-35), contains a immature (fol. 65 verso; 
Plate 37 b) of the Crucifixion with the Virgin and a bearded St John. The outline, which 
is very broken, is in red or brown accented with black in the drapery folds and in other 
details, such as ornainent on the drapery (cf. Harl. 2904). Green is used outside the figure 
contours giving the effect of shadow; it is also used to deepen the folds. Tlic personified 
Sun and Moon,*^*^ the jewelled haloes, and the careful labelling of everything suggests an 
Eastern prototype perhaps via a Carolingian manuscript, but the tinted outline style is 
typically English. In the New Minster manuscripts the true profile head is used only rarely. 

Somewhat earlier than the New Minster manuscripts just discussed and of unknown 
provenance is a copy of Aldhelm’s Dc Laude Virf^iiiitatis forming part (fols 66-112) of a 
composite manuscript now in the library of Lambeth Palace (ms. 200). The prologue to 
this work is accompanied by a drawing of Bishop Aldhelm presenting his book to the 
nuns of Barking (fol. 68 verso; Plate 38a). It is dated late tenth century or c. 1000.^^* The 
drawing is not in the style of Harl. 603 as derived from the Utrecht Psalter, but is closer 
to the Christ and St Dunstan drawing in Bod. ms. Auct. i'.4.32 and the Sherborne Ponti¬ 
fical. The figures have the monumentaliry of the Winchester style in the Benedictional 
of/Ethel wold and somewhat similar draperies are delineated with a stiff, wiry line. In the 
Aldhelm text there arc a number of delicately coloured initkils composed of beast lieads 
and acanthus leaves within interlace. 

The technique of coloured outline is nowhere more effectively and charmingly used 
than in three late-tenth or carly-elevcnth century copies of Prudentius’s Ihychomacliia, all of 
which follow one prototype, possibly a fifth century chissical manuscript. The earliest, 
according to James,and certainly the best is Cambridge, Corpus Christi C'oll., ms. 23 
(fol. 21 verso; Plate 3811). The figures are solid and well-proportioned and they stand in 
plausible contrapposto, though their feet and ankles seem scarcely adequate; draperies 
hang full and heavy yet reveal something of the form underneath; folds are indicated 
merely by two conventionally parallel lines, but the edges swing free with light puffs at 
the hem. Colour - red, green, blue, and brown is used indiscriminately for bodies, dra¬ 
pery or foliage. The line is clean-cut and sure and appears to be drawn directly on the 
vellum without preliminary sketch. The Cambridge Psychomachia came from Malmes¬ 
bury and may have been made therc.^~ 

Of the two early copies of die Psychomachiif^ in the British Museum, Gott, ms. Cleop. 
c.viii is closer both in quality and in date to the Corpus manuscript, and the same cycle of 
pictures is repeated in a style still unaffected by the Utrecht Psalter. In some of the pic¬ 
tures, profiles arc used freely. The other copy in the British Museum, Add. ms. 21499, 
James says, may be slightly later it was probably planned to contain the same cycle of 
illustrations, plus two more not in the Corpus copy. The Additional manuscript once 
belonged to Bury St Edinunds.'^^ Though following in large part the classical manner of 
drawing, as in Corpus 23 and Cleop. c.viii, Add. ms. 21499 contains one figure in un¬ 
mistakable Utrecht style (fol. 26 verso). 

One of the most interesting and, as we shall see later, one of the most influential of the 
Canterbury productions of the early eleventh century is Brit. Mus., Arundel ms. 
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which contains illustrations in both the painting and the tinted outline technique; on one 
page the two techniques are found within the same miniature (fol. 133; Plate 41). Another 
page (fol. 93; Plate 40) shows a very vigorous scene of David slaying Goliath in an his- 
toriated initial, and is surrounded by a border of the general Winchester type. 

The miniature on fol. 133 represents St Benedict with a kneeling monk under his feet. 
These two figures are painted in heavy, rather streaky colour: Benedict wears a purple 
tunic with gold ornaments and a gold cape. He is seated under one of two arches enclosed 
within the larger arch supported by columns which arc partly painted, partly gold. Very 
strange and ugly acanthus leaf ornaments stick out awkwardly from the capitals of the 
columns. The background both behind Benedict and above in the tympanum of the arch 
is streaked with colour to suggest sky. in the manner of Reims manuscripts and also as 
in the Missal of Robert oi Jumieges (Plate 31). Much of the technique of the Benedict 
figure is linciir in spite of the painting; the drapery folds over his knees arc both linear and 
painted; his face has the features drawm in, but his beard and hair are painted as a soft 
mass. The other half of the miniature is wdiolly in a tinted outline technique. It is an inter¬ 
esting experiment, but more interesting than beautiful, and it is evident that the drawing 
has more life and character without the paint. 

The liistoriated initial on fol. 93 (Plate 40) is composed as a picture behind the frame of 
the initial letter: a considerable part of Goliath’s body is cut off'by the letter. The drawing 
is full of life and the action is vigorously if rather aw'kw^ardly portrayed, with David 
apparently standing on Goliath’s arm with one foot wiiile the other seems to be tangled 
in some manner w ith the giant’s spear. The relative size of the two figures is clearly sug¬ 
gested, and the realistic manner in which David saw\s oH the head of his enemy leaves 
nothing to the imagination. The colour both of the initial and of the framework border 
is applied with a brush in heavy lines and swathes. The acanthus ornament which springs 
from the bands of the frame is stiff and meagre, and the curious shape of the outer part of 
the frame gives it the appearance of a Victorian picture frame. All in all, the decorative 
elements of Arundel 155 leave much to be desired both in motifs and in design. But the 
artist qualifies better as a figure painter than as a decorator, and is at his best in the expres¬ 
sive pen-drawn figures. It is extremely interesting and valuable to be able to see, as in the 
Benedict miniature, the relation of the tw'O techniques, and the type of line that approxi¬ 
mates most closely to the painted technique of a modelled figure in this style. 

By the second quarter of the eleventh centur)^ Anglo-Saxon drawing had come into 
its own, with all the swiftness and vitality of the Utrecht Psalter style but with a firmer, 
cleaner-cut line. The psalter in the Vatican Library (ms. Reg. lat. 12 ) made for Bury St 
Edmunds ‘not earlier than 1032’,*^^ is one of the finest examples of this style. There arc 
fifty drawings in the margins, often running into the text, executed mainly in brown and 
red outline, with an occasional touch of green. On fol. 22 (Plate 39B) there is a picture of 
David which, in the dignity and poise of the figure and in the vitality of the line, is un¬ 
surpassed in early English drawing. There is a suggestion ofthc figure style of Arundel 155 
here, as shown in the St Benedict on fol. 133 (Plate 41); but the technique is more skilful 
in the David. Except for the sketchy quality ofthc line there is little resemblance in this 
figure to the typical Utrecht style. However, in the other drawing reproduced (fol. 28; 



MANUSCRIPTS WITH PAINTING AND DRAWING 

Plate 39 a) the flat broad head of the Christ and the more distorted poses and lively ges¬ 
tures arc vivid reminders both of the Harl. 603-Utrccht style and of the drawings in 
Arundel 155. The artist of all the drawings in the Vatican Psalter was probably the same 
person; the differences in the style of the drawings could be accounted for by the various 
models which might have been available to him. 

Ill the Vatican Psalter the Bcatus page has the usual initial B with a framework border 
painted in a rather coarse version of the Winchester style.^** The initial is filled with foliage 
terminating in large animal heads; and in a roundel on the upright of the B is a tiny figure 
of a monk writing, possibly the scribe or illuminator of the manuscript. 

More linear in style and less rich in colour than the painting in Arundel 155 is a psalter 
(Bod. MS. Douce 296) made in the second quarter ot the eleventh century possibly for 
Croyland Abbey (Lincs.).'^*^ Folio 40 (Plate 42) has a full-page miniature of Christ treading 
on a lion and a dragon, framed by a border of gold bands and waving acanthus leaves. 
The figure is extremely attenuated and is outlined in reddish brown. The tunic is can, 
shaded lighter and darker witli colour applied in broad swathes to indicate the shadows 
and high-lights of the drapery folds; the mantle is a dull blue, also shaded in the deep folds. 
The exaggerated height, the long swinging curves of the drapery, the tall cross-headed 
lance piercing the lion’s mouth, :uid the narrow, bearded head of Christ with pinched 
features and crossed eyes give an effect of nervous tenseness but have none of the monii- 
mentality of the Christ of Harl. 2904 (Plate 30). The technique is interesting in its use of 
painted colour to accentuate line. 

Two eleventh-century Gospel Books in the Pierpont Morgan Library (mss 708 and 
709) arc illustrated®” in much the same style as Douce 296. Morgan ms. 709 appears to be 
closer in date to the Douce Psalter, and perhaps is not much before 1050; it is believed to 
have been made at New Minster, Winchester,®^ There arc five miniatures: a Crucifixion 
(fol. I verso; Plate 43) remarkable for its emotional power, and four Evangelist portraits, 
'rhe figures of John and Mary in the Crucifixion are exaggeratedly tall and the drapery 
over the angular bodies is drawn with long swinging lines, very much in the spirit of 
Douce 296. The cross is a crooked tree trunk with thick lopped branches. Tlic kneeling 
woman who convulsively clasps the foot of the cross, and the personified Sun and Moon 
with faces half covered by their raised arms, give the picture a dramatic force which is 
climaxed in the tense expression on the face of Christ and the impulsively tender gesture 
of Mary who holds up her mantle to staunch the blood from his side. The colours arc 
chiefly pale yellow patterned and shaded with brown, blue, soft green, and brick red; 
gold is used only for haloes, for dress trimmings, and for the frame. 

The last of the manuscripts to be assigned to the first half of the eleventh century is a 
copy of Caedmon’s Poems in the Bodleian Library (ms. Junius n). It is copiously illus¬ 
trated with figure drawings®^ and decorative initials in two or more diflferent styles. Its 
attribution and date arc exceedingly controversial,®^ 

The first style seems to be a rather crude derivation from a painted style, and some of 
the drawings echo compositions that might be found in Carolingian Bibles of the Tours 
School.®^ From page 49 onwards the artist appears to have come under the influence of 
the Utrecht style (page 66; Plate 44). The figures suddenly become more attenuated with 
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flat heads, thin legs, and large flat feet, and although sometimes they show more liveliness, 
the heavy contour line and the stolid poses and the interest in architectural setting wliich 
are characteristic of the first style are still recognizable. Later in the manuscript, from page 
73 onwards, this Utrecht influence dominates, with its typical sketchy outline technique 
in colours - red, brown, and green. It is difticult to be certain whether these three styles 
indicate three separate hands or one hand passing through different stages of development. 
Page 66 (Plate 44), with a picture of Noali's Ark, represents the second or middle style 
with elements of the stolid Carolingian figure types and the painstaking drawing of archi¬ 
tectural detail and the ragged but continuous contour line. However, there are also the 
lightness of touch - no colour is used here - and the naive informality which characterize 
the Marl. 603 illustrations.^^ 

The story of Noalf s Ark, like the structure itself, is represented in several stages and 
suggests a strip narrative running from bottom to top. At the left, below, Noah stands at 
the oar ready to propel the ‘Viking’ type of craft, but God in the centre has other plans, 
as witness the two seraphs in the upper corners. At the right Noah’s wife is being difficult 
and refusing to enter the Ark. In the middle stage all is serene with the animals. In the 
centre of the upper stage Noah releases the dove and on the right it is about to nip off 
the sprig of green. The story is told solenmly enough but with childlike simplicity. The 
design seems to follow some prototype which the artist has not bothered, or known how, 
to adapt either to his space or to the formal composition of a miniature in a frame. His 
greatest skill shows in the decorative elements both of design and of detail. The fine 
dragon’s-head prow of the ship was to his taste, and the architectural details and even the 
wings of the seraphs display that love of linear patteni which is characteristic of the 
Anglo-Saxon artist. 

Summary 

The key to the pictorial art of the earlier part of this period lies in two successive waves of 
Continental influence, mainly from two Carolingian schools: the Ada School with its 
Byzantine tradition of painting and modelling of monumental figures, which took root 
most strongly at St Swithin’s, Winchester; and the Reims School and especially its most 
remarkable production, the Utrecht l^salter, with its sketchy, linear style and intense 
vitality, which exerted its most direct influence at Canterbury. In the early eleventh cen¬ 
tury these two influences became mingled and diffused to other centres, chiefly in East 
Anglia and the Fen country. The result of the fusion of the painted and the outline tech¬ 
niques is a variety of gay and charming outline styles using colour with line; this is the 
outstanding invention of the Anglo-Saxon artist of this period. The surprising thing is 
that the figures themselves retain so much diversity in type, for the solidly conceived 
figures of the Ada style arc handled in this technique equally effectively with the lightly 
sketched, impressionistic figures of the Utrecht Psalter type. It is this facility with types 
and techniques that gives the work of this period its freshness and originality. 
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; p. 34 I. See Liher Vitae : Register and Martyrology of Neuf 

Minster and Hyde Abbey, cd. by Walter dc Gray 
Birch. Hampshire Record Soc. (London, Winches¬ 
ter, 1892), p. ix and n. 4. 

; p. 35 2. Kendrick, Anj^lo-Saxon Art, 215. 

3. Several arc reproduced, op. cit., plate 101. 

4. Especially fol. 43 (reproduced Zimmermami, 
plate 293) which differs markedly from other more 
Celtic decorative fortns as on fol. 32 (reproduced 
on the same plate). 

5. Two other examples of the animal style are 
found in theHurham Ritual (DurhamCath. Lib., ms. 
A.iv.19) late-ninth or carly-tentli century, and Bod. 
MS. Auct. F.4.32, Initials from both manuscripts arc 
reproduced in Plates ii and in of Wormald’s excel¬ 
lent study, ‘Decorated Initials in English Manu¬ 
scripts*. 'i'lie initial from ms. Auct. F.4.32 is labelled 
in error ms. Hatton 60.) Sec also Nm Pal. Soc. i, 
plate 82. To this manuscript, the fine drawing of 
Christ and St Dunstan was added later (sec below). 

The development of decorated initials in English 
manuscripts cannot be pursued in detail here. In 
addition to the article just cited, a good discussion 
will be found in Kendrick’s Late Saxon and Vikinjii 
Art. One other early manuscript should be men¬ 
tioned, however, in connexion with the survival of 
the Soutli English-Mercian animal ornament, that is, 
Royal MS. 5 f. iii in the British Museum, a copy of 
Aldhclm’s De Laude Virj^initatis the initials of which 
(sec Wormald, * Decorated Initials’, plate me), though 
related to tlie two Bodleian manuscripts mentioned 
above, show evidence of Continental influence, 
perhaps of the School of Metz, as in the Sacramentary 
of Drogo (Boinct, La Miniature carolin^icnne, plates 
86-90). This same Continental source will be referred 
to again later on in this chapter. 

6. Reproduced and discussed in a booklet, en¬ 
titled The Alfred and Minster Lovell Jewels, published 
by the Department of Antiquities, Ashmolean Mu¬ 
seum, Oxford, 1948; see also Kendrick, An^lo-Saxon 
Art, 216 ff. and plate loi. The association of the 
jewel with Alfred is still controversial. 

7. And therefore closer in date to the Chad Evan¬ 
gelist? On the possible Continental source of the 
enamel, sec Saxl and Wittkower, op. cit., 19, figures 
a and c. On a possible Coptic source for the two 

> flowering rods, see O. M. Dalton, ‘A Note on the 
Alfred Jewel’, Proc. Soc. Antiq., 2nd series, xx (1904), 
$ 71 If 


8 . Particularly the silver mounts for a drinking 
horn from the treasure deposited c. 875 at Trc- 
whiddlc, Cornwall. Kendrick,185, 
plate 78. Brondsted discus.scs the style in detail and 
reproduces many more examples, op. cit., ii"] ff. and 
149 ft' 

9. As on the mounts from the great shield. Pro- 
msional Cuide, plate iv. 

10. Brondsted calls it vine, but the stylized curling 
leaves rather suggest the acanthus. 

11. Inscriptions embroidered on the ends of both 
vestments record the fact that i^lflcda (second wife 
of King Edward the Elder, son and successor of 
Alfred) ordered them for Erithestan, Bishop of Win¬ 
chester (909- 31). iElfleda died in 916, hence the work 
must have been begun and perhaps was finished 
between 909 and 916. For a description and com¬ 
plete reproduction of the embroideries, see Baldwin 
Bnnvn and Christie, ‘ St Cuthbert’s Stole and Man¬ 
iple at Durham*. 

12. Cf the First Bible of Charles the Bald, Paris, 

Bib. Nat., ms. lat. i, fol. 192 verso -- a ))rophct 
standing on conventional clouds or rocky ground, 
holding a scroll. Reproduced Wilhelm Kocliler, Die 
harolincpschen Miniaturen: Tours [IkTlin, 1930), plate 
87b. 

13. Cf. also Saxl and Wittkower, op. cit., 19, n. 8, 
where a figure of Christ from ms. grcc 510 in the 
Biblioth^quc Nationale, Paris, is compared witli a 
prophet on the stole. 

14. Especially those of the School of Tours: First p. 36 
Bible of Charles the Bald (Paris, Bib. Nat., ms. lat. i), 

fols 327,327 verso, and 387 (Koehler, plates 83, 84, 
and 87c). On Anglo-Saxon vine scroll ornament, 
see E. Kitzinger, in Antiquity, x (r 93 ^^)» ff 

15. The technique is described in detail by Mrs 
Christie in the article cited in note 11 above. 

16. Durham Catli. Lib., ms. A.iv.19. Mynors, 
Durham Cath. MSS., 25; Wormald, ‘Decorated 
Initials’, plate lie. 

17. One of the best is reproduced, op. cit., plate 
nd. The colours are red, yellow, and blue. 

18. Op. fit., 116. The Pis reproduced on plateiv, a. 

The motifs consist of short acanthus leaves arranged 
horizontally within the loop of the letter, and a vine 
with grapes running vertically in the upright shaft. 
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p- 37 19 - The book w;is afterwards given by AEtliclstaii 

to Christ Church, Canterbury (James, Anc. Lih. Cant, 
and Doiur, xxv) and is now in the British Museum, 
Cott. MS. Tib. A.ii. Tlie Evangelist Mark (fol. 74 
verso) and some ornamental text are reproduced 
in colour byj. O. Westwood, Pakoj^raphia Sacra 
Pictoria (London, 1843-5), plate preceding p. 99 - 
The style of three of the miniatures (Mark, Luke, 
and John) is that of the Reims School, but the 
manuscript was written tor use in the Abbey of 
Lobbes in the diocese of Lic^ge. j. A. Robinson, The 
Times of St Dimstan (Oxford, 1923), 60. 

The belief that this manuscript was one of two 
books on which Anglo-Saxon kings took oath at 
their coronation has recently been shown by Wor- 
mald to be without foundation. See ‘The So-Called 
Coronation Oath-Books of the Kings of England 
Essays in Honor of Gcor^ Swarzenshi (Chicago, 1952). 
233 fF. 

20. See Wormald, ‘Decorated Initials’, 115. d he 
ornament consists solely of animal heads and in¬ 
terlace, no acanthus; the initials w'cre apparendy 
unaffected by the Eranco-Saxon initials in the Conti¬ 
nental part of the book. 

21. According to a sixteenth-century inscription. 
See Millar, Ilium. MSS I (X to Kill Century), 2. 

22. James, Anc. Lih. Cant, and Dom, 529. 

23. Cf Vienna, Nationalbib.,Cod. 652 (thco. 39), 
a copy of Rabamis Maiirus witli a miniature show'- 
ing the presentation of the book to ("Jregory as in 
Trin. Coll. ms. b,i6.3. The Vienna manuscript came 
from St Stephen’s monastery, Fulda, and dates from 
between 831 and 840. Goldschmidt, German Ilium, i, 
No. 55A. 

24. For example, the First Bible of Charles the 
Bald. Koehler, plate 76. 

25. The text is composite and was written partly 
on the Continent, partly in Wales. 

p. 38 26. Dunstan is garbed as a monk and not as a 

prelate, and this may (but need not) indicate a date 
before 959 when he became Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury. 

27. It needs hardly to be explained that artists of 
this period show no evidence of working from 
living models, even in so-called portraits. 

28. See Saxl and Wittkower, op. riV., plate 20, No. 
8. See also Wormald, Ent^. Drawings, No. 46. 

29. See New Pal. Soc., Scries i, plate iii; Wor¬ 
mald (Eng. Drawings, No. 54) dates the manuscript 
992-5. It was written for use at Sherborne Abbey, 


hence it is commonly known also as tlic Sherborne 
Pontifical. 

30. Kendrick (Late Sa.xon Art, 45) notes the close¬ 
ness of the drapery to that of a tenth century ivory 
Christ on the Cross in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, thought to be Winchester work. Repro¬ 
duced, M. H. Longhurst, English Ivories (London, 

1926), frontispiece in colour. One notable difference 
between the three miniatures and the ivory is the 
succession of pointed folds below the waist in the 
manuscript. 

31. There is a striking similarity between these 
angels and tw\) carved angels in the Saxon church at 
Bradford on Avon, which are dated by Kendrick c. 

950; Late Sa.xon Art, 220 and plate 103. Kendrick 
calls them ‘exercises in a new linear style of such an 
airy liglitness and grace that we know them to be 
connected with tlie figure drawings on the Cuthbert 
stole and in later manuscripts of tiie developed Win¬ 
chester style’. The carved angels are even closer in 
drawing and in conccjHion to those in the l^iris 
Crucifixion. In this connexion the stylistic relation¬ 
ship between Mary and John of the Crucifixion and 
the figures of the Cuthbert stole and maniple (plate 
18) cannot be mistaken. However, in the drawings 
the drapery patterns, especially the edges, are lighter 
and richer than in the vestments, and their relation 
to the body is more marked as in the sculptured 
angels. 

32. For reproductions, see Wormald, ‘Decorated p- 39 
Initials’, plate iv. He describes these initials as por¬ 
tions of inhabited acanthus scrolls as found in Cam¬ 
bridge Corpus Christi ms. 183, ‘snipped off ’ and 
twisted into initial form. A sister manuscript in re¬ 
spect to the designs of the initials, which arc un- 
coloured, is the Helmingham Hall Orosius. Op. cit., 
plate va. 

33. Kendrick, Late Saxon Art, 35; Wormald, 
‘Decorated Initials’, no. The calendar was added 
after Dunstan’s death (988) as is shown by the in¬ 
clusion of his feast. This calendar has been identified 
as of Glastonbury origin, with Canterbury modifi¬ 
cations. Sec Abbot F. A. Gasquet, and Edmund 
Bishop, The Bosworth Psalter (London, 1908). 

34. On the dating, text, and other details, sec p. 40 
Warren, The Leofric Missal. See also Madan, Sum- 
mary Cat., No. 2675. 

35. Wormald, Eng. Drawings, No. 49. 

36. The Reims style came to Canterbury via the 
Utrecht Psalter, probably in the very late tenth cen¬ 
tury, but there is no known connexion between the 
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r Lcofrir Missal and Canterbury. Its style, therefore, 
may have come from parallel Continental sources 
affected by the Reims style. 

37. G. F. Warner, Ulum. MSS in the Hritish 
Museum^ plates 7 and 8. Both initial and Crucifixion 
arc reproduced in colour. 

38. Niver, ‘The Psalter in the British Museum, 
Harley 2904*. 

p. 41 39. Such as the ivory crucifix in the Victoria and 

Albert Museum; see note 30. 

p. 42 40. Cf Boinct, oj>. cii., plates 113 and 144. 

41. Op. cit., plates 86, 87, and 90. 

42. That is, at almost exactly the same time as the 
Harleian Psalter, q.v. 

43. A monograph on this manuscript was pub¬ 
lished for the Roxburghe Club by Warner and 
Wilson, The Bmcdictioual of Saint AithelwoU. The 
text and drawings of all the miniatures were pub¬ 
lished by Gage, ‘St >Ethelwold's Benedictionar. 
The manuscript is treated in all discussions of early 
English illumination. See cs[)ecially Hombiirger, Die 
Atfdnqe dvr Malschule von IVindicster im X. Jahr^ 
hundert. 

44. Homburger, op. cit., w ff. 

p. 43 45. Such as the Gospels from Lorseli, miniatures 

from which were copied in a Reichenaii manuscript 
shortly before 969 (Sacramentary of Ciero, I^arm- 
statU Landesbib., Cod. 1948). Reproduced Gold¬ 
schmidt, German Ilium., ii, plates 17 and 18. A 
similar Carolingian prototype may have been pre¬ 
sent at Winchester. 

46. The curious ‘ padded' fold at the hem of the 
Virgin's gown (seen also on fols 51 verso and 64 
verso of the Bcnedictional) is found in another 
Reichenaii style manuscript, the single leaf of a 
Registrum Gre^qorii (Chantilly, Muscc Coiide). Re¬ 
produced, op. cit., plate 8; this manuscript was made 
at Treves in 9S3. Other Reichcnau manuscripts use 
the acantlius frame border also, as the Gospels of 
Potissay (Paris, Bib. Nat., ms. lat. 10514), oftlic last 
quarter of the tenth century. Reproduced, op. cit., 
plate 22. 

44 47. Tolhurst, ‘Two Anglo-Saxon Manuscripts of 

the Winchester School’, 41 ff. 

48. On the grounds of liturgical evidence. Sec 
H, A. Wilson, The Bcnedictional ofArchhishop Robert, 
Henry Bradshaw Society, xxiv (London, 1903)- 

49. A seventeenth century inscription records the 
ownership of the Rouen manuscript by Robert, 
Archbishop. There is still some controversy as to 


whether this was Robert, Archbishop of Rouen 
(990-1037), or Robert of Jumieges, Archbishop of 
Canterbury (1051-2), who owned the Missal (Rouen 
y.6). On stylistic grounds, it Iiardly seems possible 
that the Rouen Bcnedictional can be far removed 
in date from the AithelwoKl manuscript, and the 
earlier Archbishop Robert, therefore, seems to be 
indicated as the original owner. The evidence for 
the identity of the owner is reviewed by Hombur¬ 
ger, op. lit., 49, n. 2. 

50. The evidence, according to Millar ((>/). cit., 74) 
is twofold: the manuscript was given to frinity Col¬ 
lege by rhomas Nevile, Dean of C!atuerbury, among 
many otliers which came from Canterbury; and the 
initial I (fol. 59 verso, reproduced plate 15) is of a 
type not found in Winchester books, but common 
to Canterbury. Keiitlrick also assigns the (jospels to 
Canterbury: Late Saxon Art, 16. 

Tlie Winchester style of miniature and border 
may have been introduced into Canterbury during 
the archbishopric of /Ethelgar wlio was Abbot of 
New Minster 965-77 and succeeded Dunstan as 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 989. See Millar, op. 
ciG 75 - 

51. That is, a decorative initial letter containing a p- 45 
figure subject, as distinguished from decorative 
human and animal figures without iconographic 
meaning. 'Fhc historiated initial was a fundamental 
feature of English illumination even as late as the 
fifteenth century (see below. Chapter 8). The earliest 
known examples are found in the Canterbury Psal¬ 
ter, Cott. MS. Vesp. A.i. 

52. Tolhurst, op. cit., 27-41. Evidence for the dat¬ 
ing is the absence of the mass for St Alphege who 
was martyred in 1012 and in 1023 was translated at 
Canterbury. Earlier it had been assigned to Peter¬ 
borough on the basis of the calendir. See Atkins, 

‘An Investigation of Two Anglo-Saxon Calendars’. 

For the text of the Missal, see H. A. Wilson, I'he 
Missal of Robert of Jiimieqcs, Henry Bradsliaw So¬ 
ciety, XI (London, 1896). 

53. Homburger, op. cit., 6S, suggests the possi¬ 
bility of a translation from painting to linear tech¬ 
nique which parallels that in the Utrecht Psalter but 
is independent of its influence. Cf. on this point, 

Saxl and Wittkower, op. cit., 30 ff., illustrating this 
stylistic translation from the Carolingian ms. Hari. 

647 into the English ms. Hari. 2506 containing the 
same text. Sec below, note 59. Had. ms. 2506 is com¬ 
parable in quality and in technique to Had. 2904 
and could be by the same artist. 

54. The evidence, which rests mainly on the 
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inclusion in the manuscript of a copy of a charter 
connected with Reculvcr Monastery, near Canter¬ 
bury, which was dissolved in 949, is discussed by 
Walter de Gray Birch, The Utrecht Psalter (London, 
1876). The Utrecht Psalter is reproduced in fac¬ 
simile by E. T. De Wald (Princeton University 
Press, n.d.). The manuscript is fully treated in every 
study of Carolingian illumination. For its relation 
to the English copies, see liirch, op. cit., cliapter III. 

P- 46 55. Millar, op. r/ 7 ., plate 22; see also Wormald, 

Htiif. DrawitijiiSy No. 34. 

56. Cf. De Wald, plate vi. 

57. Compare fol. 56 verso (Plate 33) and fol. 64 
verso of the Utrecht Psalter: reproduced op. riY., 
plate ci. 

58. A study (.>f the variations of style in the 
Utrecht Psalter itself (which certainly is not all by 
the same hand) is beyond the scope of this boi'ik, 
but two points should be noted. The AngKvSaxon 
artists of Harl, 603 who copied the model most 
closely (fols 1-27 verso and 50-7) rcHect diderenccs 
in style in the originals (cf. fol. 4, plate 32 and fol. 21, 
and De Wald, plates vi and xxxiv). And secondly, 
certain miniatures in the Utrecht Psalter have been 
partially retouched in a style very suggestive of 
an Anglo-Saxon copyist. E.g. fol. 24 (De Wald, 
plate xxxviii). This kind of sharpening of the line is 
different from the shading in ink done in whole 
sections of the Utrecht Psivltcr (as fols 30-4) which 
De Wald notes. The shaded retouching is in the 
style of the Reims School, Some of the linear re¬ 
touching may have been done by the Anglo-Saxon 
copyist, and may explain the almost unbelievably 
close correspondence between the original and the 
copy. 

p. 47 59. Manuscript Jul. A.vi wms in J.)urham in the 

fifteenth century: Mynors, op. cit,. No. 21. Herbert 
thought this manuscript was copied from a French 
original in Northumberland. Herbert, op. eit.^ 114. 
Many miniatures in the Utrecht Psalter, as in Harl. 
603, how'ever, contain similar occupational scenes, 
and as far as subject goes, the scenes illustrating the 
calendar could have been derived from this source. 
Cf Wormald, B/(j. Drawitii^s, plate 2. No earlier 
‘occupational’ calendar is known in England. 

As for Tib. B.v, the main part of the text W'as 
copied from a Carolingian manuscript of Cicero’s 
Aratus (Harl. 647 in the British Museum), which was 
know'll to have been in Canterbury from the late 
tenth century. Its illustrations were certainly copied 
in 7 'ib. b.v (cf. Saxl and Wittkower, op. cit., 30), but 
owing to affinities with the Winchester calendar, 


Saxl thinks the niiuiuscript was painted in Wessex. 

Harl. 2506 is another copy of the same work with 
illustrations in the fine monumental style of Harl. 

2904. 

60. A psalter written in two columns, in Latin 
and Anglo-Saxon (Paris, Bib. Nat., MS.lat. 8824), has 
the spaces at the ends of verses on fols 1-6 filled in 
with small pictures illustrating the text. They were 
evidently done by the scribe w'hilc writing, since 
the letters of the text which follows the pictures 
often overlap them, while those of the text preced¬ 
ing do not. The style is that of the Utrecht Psalter. 

The manuscript once belonged to the Due dc Berry 
(cf fol. f86). There is no indication of its original 
provenance. Wormald, Draioitif^s, No. 55. 

61. Janies {Anc. Lih. Cant, ami Dover, p. Ixxxiv) 
identified it with a Genesis in English listed as No. 

95 in the Medieval Catalogue of St Augustine’s (fol. 

3, col. 2), op. cit., 201. Millar, op. cit., 80, and Ken¬ 
drick, Late Saxon Art, 24, accept the St Augustine 
provenance. 

62. Homburger, op. cit., 70, 11. 1, questions the 
Winchester origin of this manuscript. The letter 
from Fulk, Archbishop of Reims, recommending 
the monk Grimbald to King Alfred (which connects 
the manuscript with CJrimbald) is a late eleventh 
century copy, says Homburger, and therefore was 
inserted later. 

63. Reproduced in colour, Warner, Ilium. MSS, 
plate 9, 

64. The head and symbol of Matthew arc repro- p. 48 
duced by Kendrick, Late Sa.\on Art, plate vii; the 

text page, plate vi. The Mark picture is missing 
and perhaps was never included, since the text of 
Matthew ends on fol. 45 and that of Mark begins 
on the verso of this same leaf 

65. A very similar figure is found in the initial Q 
(fol, 70) of Royal ms. i d. ix decorated at Canterbury 
in Winchester style. See plate 28B. The angels, how¬ 
ever, seem to be inspired by those in the Charter, 
and the Majesty figures also arc close to the Christ 
in Vc.sp. A.viii; the three identical figures of the 
'Trinity arc found in the Dunstan pontifical (Paris, 

943). 

66. A gospel book of c. 1000 in the library of York 
Minster has three surviving Eviingelist pictures 
which arc close in style to those in the Grimbald 
Gospels. Its place of origin is unknown. .Sec J. P. 
Gilson, Description of the Saxon Manuscript of the Four 
Gospels in the Library of York Minster (York, 1925). 

The Evangelist Mark is reproduced in colour, Oake- 
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shott, op. cit., place i6. See also Worniald, ‘The Sur¬ 
vival of Anglo-Saxon Illumination*, 3 fl'.; he dates it 
late tenth century. 

67. See W. dc Gray Birch, ‘On Two Anglo- 
Saxon Manuscripts’, Roy. Soc. of Lit. Tram., Series 
II, xi (187S), 463-512, 

p- 49 68. The Last Judgement on fol. 6 verso-7 seems 

to be more in the Utrecht style. Millar, op. cit., plate 
25b (tol. 7). See also Wormald, liu^. Draunti{fs, No. 
33, and plate 16. 

69. Millar (op. cit., 19) notes this as their first ap¬ 
pearance in r.nglish manuscripts. On the icono¬ 
graphy of the IVinity with the Virgin and Cliild, 
(fol. 75 verso) .see Kantorowicz, ‘d'he (.Juinity of 
Winchester’. 

70. Pal. Soc., Series ii, plate 191. Wormald, 
Drawings, No. 43, dates it late tenth century. The 
manuscript belonged, as indicated by a pressmark, 
to Waltham Abbey at one time. 

71. Proc. Cam!). Autiq. Soc., vii (188S -91), 51-7, 
jilates X and xi. For a complete study of all the Fru- 
dentius manuscripts, see Richard Stettiner, Die Ulus- 
tricrtni Priuhwimliaiidsclirifcu (Berlin, 1895; Plates, 
1905). 

72. Sec dedicatory verses on fol. 2 verso of the 
manuscript. Wormald, Litiq. Drawiu(is, No. 4. (iold- 
schmidt called the drawings Faith and C'harity in 
this manuscript some of‘the most charming draw¬ 
ings mediaeval art has produced’. Adolf (iold- 
schmidt, ‘English InHucnce on Mediaeval Art*, 
Med. Studies, ii, 719. 

73. Reproduced, Millar, op. cit., plate 26; Brit. 
Mils., Reproductions from llluniinated Manuscripts, i, 
plate VII ; Pal. Soc., Series i, plate 190. See also H. P. 
Mitchell, ‘Flotsam of Later Anglo-Saxon Art*, 
Burl. Maq., xi.iii (1923), 104-17. 

74. Flerbert, however, considered it earlier, i.e. 
late tenth century; op. cit., iii. Wormald also dates 
it ‘late tenth century with later additions’, LViij. 
Drawings, No. 24, plate 6a. 

75. M. R. James, On the Abbey of St Lidmutul at 
Bury (Cambridge, 1895), 71. 

76. A psalter preceded by Easier Tables illustra¬ 
ted with a partially coloured drawing (fol. 9 verso) 
of St Pachomius receiving them from an angel. The 
manuscript can be dated c. 1012-23. See Warner. 
Ilium. MSS, where the miniatures arc described in 
detail and the Beatus page is reproduced in colour 
(Plate 10). Sec also Wormald, i%. Drawings, No. 
26, plate 22. 


77. According to a note in the Easter C.ileiidar. p. 50 
Sec New Pal. Soc., Series ii, plates 166-8. Wormald, 

Png. Drawings, No. 56 (with bibliography), and 
plates 26-8. 

78. Reproduced New Pal. Soc., Series ii, plate 166. p. 

79. Niver, op. r/f.,684.The Litany indicates a date 
after 1031. Madan dates Douce ms. 296 before 1036 
and suggests Ely for its provenance, Summary Cat., 

No. 21870. The B of the Beatus in Douce 296 (fol. 

9) is a thinly painted linear version of the one in the 
Benedictional of i^ithelwold. 

80. For MS. 70S, S(‘c ('hapter 3 below. 

81. Ilarrsen, ‘dhe Countess Judith ot Flanders 
and the Library of Weingarten Abbey’, 3. Morgan 
70<; has had an exceptionally interesting history. It 
was pnH'ured lor Judith of Flanders, wife of Fostig, 
perhaps by Tostig’s uncle /Elfwius who was Abbot 
of New Minster from c. 1063 to the Norman inva¬ 
sion, in which he and twelve of his monks disguised 
as .soldiers fought and lost their lives. Judith carried 
the (»o.spel Book with her when she Hed to the 
Continent with her husband. Later, after his death, 
when she married Guelph iv and founded (1094) 
the Benedictine monastery of Weingarten on Lake 
Constance, the Morgan (iospels wen- among her 
gifts to the monks there. Fhus it hap])ened that a 
Winchester manuscript of the first half of the elev¬ 
enth centiir)' helped to set the style which ilevel- 
oped into the magnificent Weingarten illumination 
of the late twelfth century. See also Haniis Swarzen- 
ski. The Berthold Mbsal (New York, 1943), 1 A- and 
8 ff. 

82. All the miniatures are reproduced by Henry 
Ellis, ‘An Account of C.cdmon’s Metrical Para¬ 
phrase’, Archaeologia, xxiv (1832), 329-41^ plates 
lii-civ. See also Charles Kennedy, The (^ivdmon 
Poems (Princeton, 1916): English translation with 
introduction by C. R. Mf>rey, and plates much re¬ 
duced in size. For the latest and best reproduction, 
see GoUanez, The Ca'dmon Manuscript, a facsimile of 
the manuscript with a fine colour plate of page 84 as 
the frontispiece. 

83. Millar, op. cit., 76, dates it c. 1000 and accepts 
James’s identification of the manuscript as No. 304 
in the Medieval Cat. of Christ Church, Cant,; Janies, 

Anc. Lib. Cant, and Douer, pp. Ixxxviii and 51. Her¬ 
bert, op. cit., 118, dates it c. J035 and gives Winches¬ 
ter as its provenance on the grounds of the portrait 
of AElfwin on fol. 2, whom he identified as Abbot 
of Now Minster 1035-57. Kendrick, Late Saxon Art, 

104 ff., and Wormald, ‘Decorated Initials’, 121, date 
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the manuscript in tlic second quarter of tlic 
eleventh century on the grounds of its containing 
Scandinavian Ringerrike ornament combined with 
Winchester acanthus motifs. Gollancz, op. cit., 
vii AT., points out, in support of the Winchester ori¬ 
gins of the Ca'dmon, a manuscript which he finds 
similar in style, having Winchester connexions: 
Rouen, Bib. Pub., ms. A.27 (368), the Llanalet Ponti¬ 
fical. 'rhe Rouen manuscript was noted and two 
illustrations of it were published by John Gage, ‘The 
Anglo-Saxon Ceremonial of the Dedication and 
Consecration of Cliurches, Illustrated from a Ponti¬ 
fical in tile Public Library at Rouen Arcliacoloj^iat 
XXV (1834), 235-74. See aLso Talbot Rice, Biglisli 
Art, plate 70a. Wormald finds no connexion between 
the style of the Rouen manuscript and the Cxdmon 
and lias recently expressed his opinion privately that 
‘the whole thing is probably a Canterbury produc¬ 


tion*. The Winchester connexion really rests on 
rather shaky evidence, namely the fact that there 
was an illuminator named i€lfwin there at about 
the right time. Stylistically, all the Csedmon draw¬ 
ings might very well be Canterbury work. 

84. Both the Vivian and the Moutier-Grandval p. 51 
Bibles contain similar bands of continuous narrative. 

See Kocliler, op. cit., plates 50, 69, 70, and 74. 

85. Wormald says that this second artist’s style p. 
‘appears to be a derivative* of that of the Lcofric 
Missal and the Malmesbury Prudetitius (Plate 383). 

The similarities are chiefly in the drapery with its 
ropy folds and pleated edges, in the survival of a 
certain ‘classical* solidity of figure forms, and in the 
persistent profiles. The Ca’dmon is certainly later, 
however, and much less fine in quality than the 
Corpus Christi College Prudentius. 
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CHAPTER 3 

EARLY ROMANESQUE ART 

<1050 ~C/RC ,4 1I10> 

★ 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND: 

J’RANSITION LROM ANGLO-SAXON TO NORMAN 

Political 

Edward the Confessor, King 1042-66 (5 Jan.). 

Harold Godwinson, King 6 Jan.-14 Oct. 1066; Battle of Hastings. 

William I, Duke of Normandy, King 1066-87; reorganization in government and Church; 
systematized feudalism; Domesday Book. 

William 11 (son of William 1 ), King 1087-1100; first Crusade 1096; capture of Jerusalem 

1099. 

Henry 1 (son of William 1 ), King 1100-35; Duchy of Normandy annexed to England; 
organized internal government. 

Ecclesiastical 

Stigand, Saxon Bishop of Winchester 1043-52; Archbishop of Canterbury, 1052-70; great 
fire at Christ Churcli Priory, Canterbury, destroying the Catliedral and many manu¬ 
scripts 1070; Stigand is represented on the Bayeux Tapestry. 

Lanfranc (an Italian) Abbot of Caen (Normandy), Arclibishop of Canterbury 1070-89. 
Anselm (an Italian), Abbot of Bee (Normandy), Archbishop of Canterbury T093-1109. 
William of St Carilef (St Calais), Bishop of Durham 1081-96; exiled in Normandy 1088-96; 
d. 1096; gave fifty manuscripts to Library of Durham Cathedral. 

★ 

The most vivid and, it is believed, the most impartial account of the historical events 
culminating in the Norman invasion of England is found, surprisingly enough, not in 
literary but in pictorial form. The famous Bayeux Tapestry' is a strip narrative, in modern 
terminology, and can also be thought of as a documentary film featuring the story of this 
momentous event, so impartially told, however, that to this day no one is rash enough to 
state categorically that the Tapestry is cither Saxon or Norman. The same dilemma exists 
in regard to other works of art produced during the second half of the eleventh century. 
It would seem, therefore, that whatever changes there were in government and church 
administration, and even in the arts, especially architecture, the styles followed in pictorial 
art as in literature retained a large measure of continuity with pre-Conquest forms.^ After 
the Conquest, as before, there were two main stylistic currents in the stream of art; the 
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indigenous Saxon decorative, linear style, and the recurrent style ot painted figures origi¬ 
nating in Carolingian art, which had been introduced into England through previous 
monastic contacts with Continental centres.^ After the Conquest, it is true, Continental 
influence was greatly strengthened through incre:ised contacts with Normandy and through 
the importation of Norman scribes and books, but these contacts were reciprocal in influ¬ 
ence and carried much back to the Continent as well as away from it. Moreover, there are 
the further facts that Norman manuscript art before the Conquest was already deeply im¬ 
bued with Saxon influence and that this art, when introduced into England as at Canter¬ 
bury and later at Durham, was more congenial to English artists because of its Anglo- 
Saxon features; for this reason it fused more easily with current styles in England. There 
lollowed an accentuation of the phenomenon which was less noticeable in earlier periods, 
of a hybrid style in illuminated manuscripts with mixed Continental, i.e. Norman, and 
English flavour, and in a number of cases it is difficult if not impossible to determine 
whether the work was done by English or Norman artists, in England or in Normandy. 
It seems clear, however, that, whatever new motifs, designs, and colour schemes may 
have been introduced from Normandy, the vital, creative spirit of post-Conquest art in 
England was English and not Continental. But it is equally true, as Swarzenski'* has pointed 
out, that ‘English art needed constantly repeated stimulation from abroad to remain pro¬ 
ductive and creatively alive’. Pictorial art of the second half of the eleventh century 
illustrates well that fact. 

In order to distinguish the new elements introduced into the Saxon style after the Nor¬ 
man Conquest, a brief survey of English mid-century style may be useful. As in the first 
half of the eleventh century, the centres of production of illuminated manuscripts were 
still largely in the south of England, notably at Winchester and Canterbury. The Win¬ 
chester style as represented in the Bcnedictional of A^thelwold, even in the time of that 
Bishop, seems to have spread to the Fen country; about the middle of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury also there seems to be evidence of further productiveness of the style outside Win¬ 
chester, perhaps at Thorney Abbey (Monte Cassino ms. bb. 437»439)- At New Minster, 
Winchester,wkcrc the effect of the Utrecht style had been felt in the early part of the 
century, vigorous coloured outline drawing continues to flourish (Brit. Mus., Cott. ms. 
Tib. c.vi),<* but in an outstanding example of undoubted New Minster production (Brit. 
Mus., Arundel ms. 6o), a strange new, strongly Byzantine element appears. Likewise, two 
manuscripts connected with Hereford in the west of England (Brit. Mus., Cott. ms. Cali¬ 
gula A. xiv and Camb., Pembroke Coll., ms. 302) seem to be under the influence of a 
Continental painted figure style. The Canterbury manuscripts of this period, only recently 
the subject of a long-needed thorough investigation,^ although showing more consistency 
in their linear decorative character, were subjected to more immediate and constant Nor¬ 
man influence through the two Norman Archbishops of Canterbury, Lanfranc and An¬ 
selm. It is in Canterbur}^ that the historiated initial - a feature long to remain typical of 
English illumination - was fully developed, doubtless under Norman stimulus. Finally, 
a group of manuscripts at Durham, perhaps not all made there, the gift of the Norman, 
William of .St Carilcf, Bishop of Durham (1081-96) to the Cathedral, combine the tech¬ 
nique of coloured line with heavy, acanthus foliage and figures of men and animals in a 
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Style which is foimd in manuscripts in Normandy.^ More detailed distinctions between 
the local styles of this transitional period from Anglo-Saxon to Anglo-Norman will appear 
from the study of the individual manuscripts. 

Pre-Conquest Manuscripts 

About the middle of the eleventh century a new wave of influence from Heims seems to 
have been introduced into English illumination, not, however, in the form of the linear 
Utrecht Psalter technique, but in that of the impressionistic painting style. Three English 
manuscripts of about this date bear witness to this influence:*^ the Gospels of St Margaret 
(Bod. MS. Lat. liturg. f.5); the Monte Cassino Gospels (ms. bb. 437,439); and a second 
Gospel Book, which was given by Countess Judith to Weingarten Abbey (Morgan ms. 
708). All three manuscripts have full-page miniatures of writing Evangelists. 

A small gospel lectionary^o (Bod. ms. Lat. liturg. f.5) is closest to the impressionistic 
painting technique of Reims, the modelled figures and shaded draperies being only parti¬ 
ally reduced to pattern. No symbols accompany the Evangelists (fol. 3 verso; Plate 48A). 
The colours arc blue, green, and dark red; dull reddish gold is used for halo and book, 
and for details of the reading desk and bench and for the frame. The flat head and sharply 
broken contours of the figure, the broadly shaded draperies and curtains, and the humped 
ground line all recall, in simplified and conventionalized form, Reims painting such as is 
seen in the Ebbo Gospels. The background is the plain vellum, and there is no decorative 
border, which is unusual in English manuscripts. 

The mid-eleventh century Gospel Book belonging to the library at Monte Cassino^ ^ 
(ms. bb. 43 7,439) has Evangelists, who arc writing, seated under decorated arches supported 
by columns with acanthus capitals and bases. Their symbols hover over them in fussy 
solicitation; the eagle of St John (page 166; Plate 45) perches familiarly on his head, and 
with bent neck and open beak seems to be exhorting the Evangelist as he writes. John 
leans over his desk, the drapery of his mantle folded around his body and falling in rich, 
but unnatural, linear patterns which arc shaded with colour in the deep folds. The position 
of the figure is distorted; the feet and shoulders are in profile, the head, waist, ;md legs in 
threc-qu;u:tcrs view. The background is painted wdth zigzag, streaky lines, probably to 
indicate sky. Many of these features suggest that the prototype of this manuscript also was 
a derivative of the Reims school: the ramping lions on the arch, the dynamic intensity of 
both Evangelist and symbol, the round-shouldered, distorted figure, the impressionistic 
background. Yet there is, also, a strong similarity to the Gospel Book made for Countess 
Judith (Morgan ms. 7 o 8). i 2 Here, too, the figures arc seated under arches, from the capi¬ 
tals of which spring stiff, interlaced foliage sprays in the manner of the earlier Trinity 
Ch^spcls at Cambridge, as well as of some of the pages in the Bcncdictional of ./?:thclwold 
(cf Plates 26 and 27). As compared with the Monte Cassino Gospels, the drawing in ms. 
708 is stiffer and more stylized: the drapery folds are hard, and are indicated by uniform 
swathes of paint; the faces and hair are painted with strong colour (the John of fol. 66 
verso has blue hair and beard and a pink face with red spots on the cheeks). It would seem 
to be a composite style resulting, perhaps, from a linear technique executed witli brush 
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and paint in place of pen and ink. Both this and the Monte Cassiiio manuscript represent 
the final stage of the Winchester style, as modified by a return influence from the Con¬ 
tinent consisting of a mixture of Reims and Winchester elements.*^ 

Coloured outline drawing of about the middle of the eleventh century is represented 
by a magnificent Psalter, Brit. Mus., Cott. ms. Tib. c.vi, the first known English example 
of a psalter containing a series of preliminary Bible pictures. These are full-page scenes 
mainly from the lives of David and of Christ, and beginning with the Creation (fols 2 ~t 8). 
In addition to these pages of drawings there are two painted miniatures: Christ in Majesty 
(fol. 18 verso) and David and the Musicians (fol. 30 verso). There are also painted foliage 
initials with decorative framework borders without animals or figures, in the general style 
of the much earlier New Minster Charter of King Edgar (Cott. Vesp. A.viii; Plate 25). 
The stylistic characteristics of all the illumination in Tib. c.vi, both outline drawing and 
painting, seem to be those of a single hand. The manuscript offers, therefore, exception¬ 
ally interesting material for a comparison of the same style as developed in the two tech¬ 
niques, for example, fols 10 and 30 verso (Plates 50 and 51). 

The painted miniature of David and the Musicians (fol. 30 verso; Plate 51) was evidently 
copied from some good Carolingian original.''^ The figures are compact and well-pro¬ 
portioned, with thick, wig-like hair coloured red or blue. The drapery folds, though much 
stylized, arc shaded with white or yellow for high-lights and darker tones accentuated with 
black or brown for the shadows, A curious bit of stylized light and shade is the use of 
circles or ovals of white pigment on David’s elbow and on the abdomen and thigh of the 
musician Ethan. This feature occurs also on the knee of Christ in the other painted minia¬ 
ture (fol. 18 verso). Ornamental patterns consisting of quatrefoils, circles, and dots in 
bands arc used on David’s tunic. Similar patterns arc found on the bars of the border 
framework of this page. The colours arc light red, green, blue which when shaded with 
yellow produces a dull green - as in the tunic of the musician at the lower right - dull 
purple, and yellow used in place of gold for the crowm and for the bars of the border 
framework. All the details of the composition arc outlined with a broad, painted contour 
line of dull purple which has the effect of a shadow aroimd the figure,'-*' thus accentuating 
the effect of modelling. The foreground consists of a series of little humps painted blue 
and shaded with a yellow high-light in the centre of each. 

Turning now to the coloured drawing of King David on fol. to (Plate 50), we can see 
the linear technique in all its precision and clarity unencumbered with the heavy, shaded 
pigments, and in consequence both freer and more monumental in the rendering of the 
figure. With the exception of the hands (which arc in pale red outline and hardly show 
in the reproduction) all the drawing has been done in brown ink and the colour applied 
to the line with the shadow technique, described above in the painting; not, however, 
wholly to accentuate the modelling, but also to differentiate between the colour of the 
mantle, which is blue, and the tunic, which is dull reddish brown. On knees and elbow 
appear the round spots in dull red which are carried over from the high-lights of the shad¬ 
ing technique. On other pages tliey often appear as blue or green spots (e.g. fol. 13 verso). 
The ornamental bands with circles and dots and the humpy foreground arc used here 
as in the painting, but wdth much greater effectiveness in this swift, impressionistic style. 
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In spite of the totally different techniques of painting and of coloured drawing used in 
the two miniatures in Tib. c.vi the artist seems to have been one and the same person: the 
head and face - eyes, eyebrows, nose, ear — are identical in the two Davids. A curious 
difference in the mamier of representing hair and beard is that in the painting they arc 
very linear and stylized though washed over with colour; in the drawing they arc shaded 
softly with colour and appear more natural. On the whole, there is no question that the 
artist w^as much more at home with the coloured drawing than with the painting. 

In Brit. Mus., Arundel ms. 6o, another fine psalter, made for New Minster r. 1060, 
there are also two styles, one very much closer to a painted original than the other; but in 
this manuscript the illumination is certainly by tw’o different hands, one perhaps later than 
the other. The first pages of the manuscript, illustrated with drawings of the signs of the 
zodiac, and a full-page Crucifixion on fol. 12 verso (Plate 52) seem to be the work of an 
uninspired copyist of the figures and technique of the outline drawings in Tib. c.vi.'^ The 
shadow^ outline technique, the stiff drapery folds, and the quatrefoil and circle ornamental 
patterns appear again here; but the line is flat and hard and has the meaningless complexity 
of a design that w^as copied without being well understood. The Christ in this miniature 
seems to have been taken, with some adaptation, from the Christ of the Crucifixion in Tib. 
c.vi (fol. 12 verso); the Virgin from Mary Magdalene of the Three Marys at the Tomb 
(fol. 13 verso); and John from an angel above the arches of the Easter Table on fol. 3. The 
clumsy folds of the Virgin’s veil and the draped mantle of John are good examples of this 
copying of misunderstood drapery. In Arundel 60, as in Tib. c.vi, yellow replaces gold in 
the miniature and also in the decorative border. 

The Bcatus page (fol. 13) opposite the Crucifixion in Arundel 60 has a typical New 
Minster border with slender bars and twining foliage. The initial B is partly historiated 
with David playing the harp in the lower loop and ‘gymnastic’ with a figure climbing in 
the branches of the upper loop. The figure style is totally different from that ot the Cruci¬ 
fixion miniature. Both the initial and the border are painted in brighter colours, with 
crisp, sharp outlines and jewel-like ornament.^® 

The second Crucifixion miniature on fol. 52 verso (Plate 53) is very different from the 
first and is probably somewhat later. The source of this style is clearly Byzantine, exag¬ 
geratedly stylized into an angular, formal linear pattern. The face shows a conventional¬ 
ized modelling in pink lines and red spots on the cheeks. The hair and beard are dead 
black; the torso and limbs arc reduced to an anatomical pattern of pink and blue lii:es; the 
drapery is pleated in flat geometric folds and bordered with a jewelled pattern. The sharp 
Z-curve of the crucified Christ is echoed in the swaying curve ot the two flanking trees, 
which have pink trunks and branches, atop which are perched solid blue ovals patterned 
with foliage and red flowerets; the foreground consists of a series of blue and pink disks. 
Black outline is used around all the details of the composition. Except for the yellow bars 
of the framework border and the green backgrounds of the symbols of the Evangelists in 
the corner roundels, only vermilion, blue, and a dull pink are used. Yet the effect of the 
page is striking. Though the model may have been Byzantine,^ ^ this artist has injected 
into it a new element of powerful abstract pattern based on line and colour, which gives 
the miniature an eerie, other-worldly effect. 
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A different form of Byzantine influence is found in two stylistically related manuscripts 
of the mid eleventh century (Plate 49), and as in Arundel 60 probably was not introduced 
through direct contact with Eastern models but rather through Ottonian manuscripts, 
perhaps of the Reichenau school.20 One of the two (Canib., Pembroke College, ms. 302), 
a Gospel Book, contains a description in Anglo-Saxon of the boundaries of the see of 
Hereford, and the manuscript itself may have been made there the other (Brit. Mus., 
Cott. MS. Caligula A.xiv), a troper,-^ is so close in style that it too has been assigned tenta¬ 
tively to Hereford.Botli manuscripts are remarkable for the boldness of their figure 
drawing and for their use of burnished gold and of strong, heavy colours, chiefly brick 
red and reddish purple, ycllow% and dull green. With these colours, white, now oxidized, 
is used for the high-lights of the modelling. Backgrounds are painted in strong colour - 
sometimes purple, perhaps imitating a stained vellum leaf- with conventionalized wavy 
patterns representing clouds. The illustrations in Caligula A.xiv have crowded composi¬ 
tions more or less confined within formal frames (fol. 25; Plate 49A). Heads, hands, and 
feet arc large, and features arc boldly modelled. Characteristic of the heads arc die stiffly 
curled coiffures, the strongly arched eyebrows, and the heavy square jowls. The drapery 
folds arc so heavily stylized as to suggest stripes. Violent gestures and much use of long, 
swinging phylacteries intensify the excitement, as in the scene of the martyrdom of St 
Lawrence, and increase the complexity of the design. 

The Evangelist miniatures in Pembroke 302 are also in long, narrow panels similar in 
proportions to those in Caligula A.xiv. Tliough the single figures appear more monumental 
in themselves there is the same extraordinary excitement in their poses and gestures (cf. 
Luke, fol. 60 verso; Plate 49 b), and the same strong colours are used; the mantles arc 
burnished gold, patterned with incised lines which were originally filled with some dark 
or perhaps black pigment or ink and give a niello-like effect. In the Luke miniature, 
the draped curtain of the background is light red shaded with white and darker red, and 
tucked into the folds iirc gold ball ornaments. Luke’s hair and beard arc blue, and red lines 
arc used to model his face and hands. His tunic is light purple shaded with darker tone. 
The richness of the cc:)louring and the strong shading are unusual in English illumination 
and are the characteristics that suggest Ottonian or late Carolingian figure style with 
strong Byzantine elements. It is noteworthy that the symbols of the Evangelists arc not 
represented - an omission again suggestive of Eastern sources.^"* 


Post-Conquest Manuscripts: Canterbury - The Bayeux Tapestry 

After the Norman Conquest of England in 1066 the most conspicuous and far-reaching 
development in English illumination took place at Canterbury, particularly at Christ 
Churcli, where in 1070 Lanfranc accompanied by Norman monks undertook a ‘regenera¬ 
tion’ of monastic life on the Norman pattern. The change can be seen most clearly in 
the script.-^ In the illumination, also, modifications in the style and particularly in the 
colours are noticeable, though the continuity with the earlier Canterbury style is still evi¬ 
dent. The impact of Norman influence on Canterbury after the arrival of Lanfranc was 
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not that of a new and unfamiliar foreign style, but of a modified version of one long 
practised and wholly congenial to English artists. 

The more prolific of the two Canterbury centres after the Conquest was Christ Church. 
Dodwell lists 76 illuminated manuscripts attributable to that scriptorium before 1200.26 
The techniques include both painting and coloured outline - a combination whicli has 
been noted in an earher Christ Church manuscript, Arundel ms. 155 (Plates 40 and 41). 
In fact, this very manuscript is peculiarly important also because it seems to liavc directly 
influenced other manuscripts made at Canterbury in the second half of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury and thereby furnishes specific evidence for the survival of the earlier Canterbury 
style after the Conquest. Folio 133 of Armidcl 155 (Plate 41) contains a seated figure of 
St Benedict with monks, which is found in a similar composition in Brit. Mus., C'ott. ms. 
Tib. A.iii (fol. 117 verso), made at Canterbury c. 1040-70.27 Also, in Arundel 155 there is 
another miniature (fol. 9 verso) showing St Pachomius receiving the Easter Tables from 
an angel, which is copied in Cott. ms. Caligula a.xv (fol. 122 verso), dating from about 
the same time as Tib. A.iii. 

Even closer connexions exist between the later drawings^s in Harl. 603 and those in 
eiudier parts of the same manuscript. On fol. 17 verso is a sketch inserted in a bkuik space 
at the end of the text, which is a direct copy of three similar figures in one of the earlier 
miniatures on fol. 17. The copy (Plate 48 b) is many times larger than the original, and 
the technique is much less free and illusionistic, but the style is pure Anglo-Saxon, such 
as developed under the influence of the Utrecht Psalter, in respect to the surencss of the 
line drawing, the vigour of the poses and gestures, and the use of coloured line in place of 
or in addition to the brown outline. The style of the sketch on fol. 17 verso is that of the 
latter part of the llarl. 603, tols 58 to the end. Thus this manuscript also is a direct carrier 
of the earlier Anglo-Saxon tradition into the post-Conquest period. 

Finally, earlier English precedents can be pointed out also for the historiated initial 
which developed so vigorously at Canterbury after the Conquest: Vesp. ms. A.i (the 
eighth century Canterbury Psalter) contains some small ones; Royal ms. 1 d. ix (the Dun- 
stan Gospels, late tenth century) has a Q (fol. 70) containing Christ in Majesty (Plate 28b) ; 
and Arundel ms. 155 (fol. 93) has a fully developed example (Plate 40) with David slaying 
Cioliath. It is true, the initial letter in these early instances is used as a frame around the 
small picture, with little or no foliate ornament on the initial itself, as post-Conqiicst 
historiated initials have. 

This type of historiated initial, that is, the decorative text initial containing a figure 
subject, seems to be a favourite Norman form, deriving perhaps from the Carolingian 
school of Corbie, and particularly from the Sacramentary of Drogo,^^ where it takes its 
place as the first letter of the text, instead of being treated, as in Arundel 155, as the central 
feature of a framed page. At Canterbury, as elsewhere in England, decorative initials had, 
of course, long constituted important ornamental features of the text page; at Canterbury, 
especially, animals, both naturalistic and fantastic, were familiar motifs among the foliate 
intricacies of the design of initials.^ 0 Occasionally even a human figure, climbing and 
jumping among the branches, replaced or accompanied the decorative animals, as in a 
tenth century manuscript, Bod. ms. Tanner but such examples are rare earlier, even 
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in Canterbury work. The wholesale introduction of such human figures into the initial 
seems, therefore, to be one of the results of Norman influence on book art, and perhaps 
was introduced at Canterbury by Lanfranc. These human figures were used in two ways, 
sometimes both hi the same initial; decorative, ‘gymnastic* figures often naked, which 
were treated in the same manner as the ramping, clambering animals; and figures repre¬ 
sented as actors in a scene which usually illustrates the text introduced by the initial. 

Initials containing human figures can be associated with the St Augustine’s scriptorium 
at Canterbury by means of one of the finest early examples of a manuscript containing 
only this kind of illumination, Brit. Miis., Cott. ms. Vit. c.xii, a martyrology with obits 
which seem to date it in the first decade of the twelfth century.^^ At the beginning of 
each month there is a KL monogram of the decorative foliage type and containing birds 
or animals or the sign of the Zodiac for the month. Only seven now survive: January, 
with animals and birds (fol. 114); February, \vith Aquarius, the January Zodiac sign, hold¬ 
ing a water jug in one hand, while he warms the other over a fire, thus combining the 
sign of the Zodiac with the occupation of February (fol. 117 verso); March, with several 
little figures pruning the luxuriant vines which fill the letters (fol. 121); May, a dragon 
and foliage initial with a ram, the Zodiac sign for April, poised on top of the upright of 
the K (fol. 127); August, with a man fighting a dragon in the letter, and on top of the K, 
a lion biting its own tail - probably the Zodiac sign for July (fol. 134); September, with 
a fine coloured drawing of Virgo, the sign for August, in the best impressionistic outline 
style (fol. 139; Plate 46c:); and finally October, with a woman holding the scales, which is 
the Zodiac sign for September. In all of these initials, the background is coloured, usually 
purple, more rarely blue and green. There is very little vermilion, but when used, its 
purpose is clearly to enliven, by its contrasting brightness, what is otherwise rather a dull 
colour scheme. The figures, both animal and human, are well drawn and shaded with 
colour; the initials arc beautifully designed, with the delicate stems and foliage contrasting 
pleasingly with the solid or cross-hatched coloured backgrounds. In this manuscript the 
KL monogram is not set apart from the text, but serves both to introduce it and to enliven 
and beautify the page, which has no decorative border. 

More elaborate in the number and kinds of decorated initials, yet so close in style as to 
suggest the same group of illuminators, is Brit. Mus., Arundel ms. 91, also a collection of 
Lives of the Saints, each of which is introduced by a decorative initial in the same colour¬ 
ing and technique as in Cott. Vit. c.xii. This manuscript, therefore, belongs likewise to 
the very early twelfth century, perhaps c. iioo. The initials arc of all kinds; there are 
old-fashioned zoomorphic scroll initials^^ in red, blue, green, and purple; there are acan¬ 
thus foliage and animal or dragon initials; there arc plain initials containing ‘histories’, in 
this case, scenes illustrating the lives of the saints of wiiich the text is introduced by the 
initial (fol. 188; Plate 46A); and there arc initials composed of human figures. The figure 
style is extremely lively, the drawing is expressive and competent in its suggestion of 
violent action and of the excitement accompanying it. Indeed, there seems to be evidence 
that in some cases the colourist was less able than the draughtsman, for the flat solid colour 
of the backgrounds tends to obscure the clarity and precision of the outline. 

Some features of the historiated initial T in Plate 46A should be noted because of their 
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obvious kinship with the vigorous narrative style of the Bayeux Tapestry (see below). 
Chief among these are the spirited, well-drawn horses, especially the one which has fallen 
on its head, with feet and tail high in air; and the equally extraordinary figure of a knight 
still clutching his spear, while his shield falls downward ahead of him. Both horse and 
rider arc very much in the spirit of the battle scenes of the Bayeiix Tapestry (Plate 4711). 
So, too, is the idea of the strip narrative, which is especially well-fitted to the form of this 
initial T, and the disregard of the framing bands in the arrangement of the compositions, 
which push out over the edges and even beyond the limits of the initial, just as the scenes 
in the Bayeux Tapestry often continue beyond the main panel into the lower border. 

The initial M in Arundel 91 (fol. 26 verso; Plate 4615) is an even better example than 
the T of the intricate design of a well-composed historiated initial. The subject - St Mich¬ 
ael fighting the dragon - lends itself superlatively well to this type of illustration. The 
wings of both angel and beast, the flying drapery fold and the coiled tail are all most 
effective decorative elements to weave in and out of the initial frame. Even the body of 
Michael is used in this way. The figures arc in brown outline tinted with red and green 
and silhouetted against a solid purple ground. A heavy purple contour line is painted around 
the outside of the initial letter and around parts of figures which arc free of the back¬ 
ground, as Michael’s wings and the dragon’s tail. The wings arc shaded blue and green. 
It is an extremely fine, vigorous style which must be kept in mind for later comparison 
with that of the Durham Carilef manuscripts. 

The decorative and historiated initial, taking its place in relation to the text and the 
layout of the page as in this manuscript, seems to satisfy in a peculiar way the decorative 
sense of the English illuminator, for the form persists, in greater or less degree, through¬ 
out the later history of English manuscripts. 

The figure style of the historiated initials, as described above, comes, as we have seen, 
from the outline miniature; but in die St Augustine’s manuscripts, and, in fact, in Canter¬ 
bury illumination as a whole at the beginning of the twelfth century, there arc very few 
freely designed miniatures such as were found in the earlier period under the influence of 
die Utrecht Psalter. One manuscript which docs contain such miniatures on a full-page 
scale, and which can be associated with the scriptorium of St Augustine on the grounds 
of its figure style, is a copy of St Augustine’s Dc Ciidtatc Dei, ms. Pint, xii.17 in die 
Laurentian Library in Florence. The hand in which this manuscript is written looks like 
late eleventh century script,but the illumination seems to be rather of the early TA^elfth. 
Dodwell thinks it can be attributed with certainty on stylistic grounds to Canterbury, 
and, less categorically, to St Augustine’s.^^ 

It contains illuminated initials in colour without gold, plain or with foliage and animal 
designs, at the beginning of each book; and prefixed to the text arc four full-page minia¬ 
tures with subjects as follows: fol. i verso, the Weighing of Souls; examples of sudden 
death, and a ploughing scene; fol. 2 verso, the City of God; fol. 3 verso, a large figure of 
St Augustine with monks (Plate 54); and on die facing page, fol. 4, a number of figures 
apparently in animated discussion with St Augustine (Plate 55). The figures arc drawn in 
the firm, lively coloured outline style characterizing the Canterbury manuscripts of the 
post-Conquest period. St Augustine is silhouetted against a purple background powdered 
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with patterns of dots and circles and tw'o large circular ornanicnts filled with convention¬ 
alized leaves and other decorative motifs such as arc found also in the framing bands of 
the miniature. St Augustine's vestments are richly ornamented with geometric designs 
some of which arc used in other English manuscripts, as the Benedict of Arundel ms. 155 
and David in Cott. ms. Tib. c. vi. The drapery folds of all the figures arc amply represented 
with shaded lines, and the draperies themselves cling to the bodies or flap loose as tliough 
at the mercy of a violent wind. I lair also appears blown by the wind; faces arc eager and 
animated, gestures arc dramatic; even the ground line is whipped up into frothy hum¬ 
mocks. The draperies and the awkw^ard, crossed-lcg positions and the general liveliness 
of expression suggest French Romanesque sculpture of the school of Aquitaine, but these 
features arc also characteristic of earlier Anglo-Saxon drawings, especially of Canterbury 
work. There may be Continental influence also in these miniatures, as the architectural 
framework of the border and the scries of medallion heads suggest. The figure style, how¬ 
ever, has a good deal in common with the initials of Arundel ms. 91. The decorative 
initials in the Laurentian manuscript also arc, apparently, English and close to initials in the 
Canterbury manuscripts, more particularly those made at St Augustine’s.^^ Plain coloured 
backgrounds arc used, against which the lively patterns of animals and grotesques, human 
figures and even heads in medallions stand out with striking decorative effect. 

The Bayeux Tapestry (Plate 47) is a strip of embroidery over 230 feet long and about 20 
inches wide; it is now displayed under glass in a special room in the town hall of Bayeux, 
but originally it hung on the wall of the Cathedral. The English provenance of the em¬ 
broidery, though still questioned, seems most plausible when wc compare its lively illus¬ 
trative ‘strip narrative’ style with such manuscripts as the Cxdmon Paraphrase (Bod., 
MS.Jun. II ; Plate 44) and with the historiated initials in later manuscripts of the post- 
Conquest Canterbury groups (Iffate 46A). As for the animals ot the border, as Kendrick 
remarks,they ‘might have come straight out of the Trinity Gospels, ms. B.10.4 (e.g. 
fob 57) ^ and the charming little hunting and agricultural scenes in the borders suggest 
Cott. MS. Julius A.vi and the Canterbury copy of the Utrecht Psalter (Marl. 603). The 
influence oi the Utrecht Psalter style, which could in itself account for a great many in¬ 
dividual figures as well as for the general style of the embroidery, was, it is true, also felt 
on the Continent; it might be argued, therefore, that the design and style of the tapestry 
could be French as well as English; yet the fact remains that both English embroidery 
and English illumination seem to have been sufficiently known and admired on the Con¬ 
tinent to support the assumption, which the stylistic qualities suggest, that the design as 
well as the workmanship was English.-^® 

The latest consensus seems to be that the Bayeux Tapestry was ordered in England by 
Bishop Odo, brother of the Conqueror, for his cathedral at Bayeux (consecrated in 1077 
in ‘the decade preceding 1083, when Odo was at the height of his power, a “second 
king ” in England and at the same time keenly interested in his new Cathedral at Bayeux; 

In the latter part of the tapestry Odo figures prominently in a number of the 
scenes.^^ 

The embroidery is on linen in wools, formerly of eight colours but now much faded; 
three shades of blue, two of green, red, yellow or buff, and grey, all used arbitrarily as in 
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English coloured outline miniatures/^ The accuracy of the details, such as the distinction 
between the Normans and English by the difference in their haircut, the ships, the armour, 
and even the architecture Westminster Abbey in the scene of the funeral of the Con¬ 
fessor - would indicate that the designer of the embroidery was thorouglily familiar with 
both Norman and Saxon characteristics and customs. This interest in details, together 
with the vivid narrative spirit, is an outstanding trait of English elcvcnth-ccntiiry illumi¬ 
nation. l^robably the most dramatic and exciting scenes are those of the melee itself (Plate 
4715) in which horses and riders fall headlong, and dead and dismembered soldiers fill the 
lower margin. 

The two details of the Bayeux Tapestry reproduced in plate 47 are typical of the most 
frequently recurring motifs (horses and boats) but convey no idea of the impressiveness 
of the design as a whole. The principal actors in the drama appearing singly or in groups, 
in architectural settings, on horseback, or in boats, give accent to the pattern as the story 
unrolls, and incidents arc set off from one another by decorative trees, wliich serve the 
purpose of dividing the epic into stanzas of unequal length. The rhythm is kept by the 
recurrence of these same few motifs. Seen as a whole, the design is astonishingly well- 
balanced, varied and interesting, and in the original bright colours with wliich the em¬ 
broidery was done must have been startlingly gay and brilliant, though now it appears 
rather dull and uniform in tone. 


Durham 

More important even than the Canterbury manuscripts and the Bayeux Tapestry for the 
problem of English and Norman attribution of post-Conquest art, arc some sixteen 
manuscripts with illuminations which formed part of a gift of about fifty by William of 
St Carilef (now St Calais), Bishop of Durham (1081-96), to the Cathedral Library The 
Carilcf manuscripts fall into two groups: those made before his cxile^^ in Normandy in 
1088; and those made after that date, presumably in Normandy. Differences in the style 
of illumination can be distinguished, and it seems reasonable to assume that the style of 
the earlier group represents the survival in the north of England of pre-Conquest decora¬ 
tive elements with influence from the Continent, as at Canterbury, while manuscripts of 
the later group were perhaps illuminated in some Norman monastic scriptorium. For 
both of these assumptions the only evidence is stylistic. 

The finest and most typical representative of the first group of Carilef manuscripts, 
made in great part before 1088, is the great Commentary of St Augustine on the Psalms, 
a manuscript in three volumes, of which it is recorded in a colophon of the last volume 
that it was written in Normandy. The second volume (ms. B.ii.13) contains on fol. 102 
(Plate 56 b) an initial I with a portrait of Bishop William under a bust of Christ Blessing, 
and in the bottom loop of the initial, a kneeling figure of a monk labelled ‘Robertus 
Beniamin’ who is assumed to be the illuminator. The decorative style of this and of 
several other initials in the volume (fol. 68; Plate 57A) consists of motifs drawn from 
earlier English initial style animals and animal heads, interlace and acanthus leaves - all 
sprinkled liberally with rows of red dots. The designs are placed against solidly coloured 
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backgrounds, as in the Canterbury post-Conquest initials. The English elements of this 
decorative style are the sinalJ, complete animals or animal heads of gentle and kittenish 
type - tame descendants from remote South English and Mercian ancestors - and the inter¬ 
lace patterned with dots. Foreign to this tradition arc the fierce and gaping mask type of 
animal heads used as terminals, usually with acanthus leaves issuing from their mouths, and 
the coloured backgrounds. The colouring of the design also is new and may be foreign: 
much red and green in rather streaky lines and thin wash arc used. 

The figure style of the initial containing the two portr:iits is flat and linear and distinctly 
feeble. Characteristic of the heads arc the enormous round eyes and heavy arched eye¬ 
brows; both the heads and the hands arc too large for the body. If this work was typical 
of Robert Benjamin, he was not much of an artist, and the style would be of little interest 
were it not for its close relation to some similar work of bolder character which is thought 
to be the product ‘of one and the same atelierThis second manuscript is a copy of St 
Jerome's Commentary on Isaiali (Bod. ms. 717) and contains at tlic end of the last page 
(fol. 287 verso) a small picture of a little man in a blue cowled and sleeved mantle over a 
white gown, with green hair, label led: ‘ Hugo pictor ’ and ‘ imago pictoris ct illuminatoris 
huius operis'. The manuscript contains, indeed, some fine pages of painting in the grand 
style: fol. v verso has a full-page miniature of the Prophet Isaiah seated under an arch 
draped with curtains and supported by marbled columns with acanthus capitals and bases. 
Above the arch is an elaborate display of architecture. The figure is dignified and well- 
proportioned and richly clothed, with much decorative pattern on the drapery. Opposite 
this page (fol. vi) is a miniature of Jerome and St Eustochium'^-'* also seated under arches 
which form part of a building. The figures arc solidly drawn and delicately modelled, 
although the technique in both miniatures is more linear than painterly, and the colour 
is thin and shaded only with lines. The miniaturcs^^ are clearly the work of a painter and 
Hugo had reason to be proud to claim them. There arc also in Bod. 717 two historiated 
initials witli elaborate decorative designs (fol. vi verso; Plate 56A) which have many of 
the features of those in the Carilef St Augustine: the animals and huge animal heads with 
acanthus branches in their mouths, the acanthus foliage and the interlace; and within 
roundels formed by the branches, figures which arc so similar to those of the initial 1 in 
the Durham manuscript that they could easily be by the same artist, in this case by ‘Hugo 
pictor’. The question then arises whether Robertus Benjamin is, after all, the illuminator 
of the Durham manuscript, and it must be admitted that on this point there is no evidence. 
The Durham St Augustine portrait initial, therefore, might also be the work of the ‘Hugo 
painter and illuminator’ of the Bodleian manuscript. In view of the differences in style 
between the decorative initials of the Durham manuscript and the I containing the por¬ 
traits, it may very well be that most of the initials were done by a ‘native* artist, and that 
the initial with the portraits, w'hich has much less fine decoration, was the work of a 
‘foreigner’, that is, Hugo, who was perhaps a Norman. 

The other group of illuminated Carilef manuscripts is best represented by a great Bible 
(Durham Cath. Lib., ms. A.ii.4), originally in two volumes of which the first is now lost. 
The illumination in this manuscript also consists of elaborate decorative and historiated 
initials in a style which is very different in many respects from that of the St Augustine. 
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Plate 57B illustrates one of the types of initials (foL 87 verso), and PJate 58 another (fol. 
65). All the initials arc of large size and contain florid, rather coarse designs of acanthus 
foliage, and interlace terminating in enormous gaping dragon lieads; there arc also whole 
dragons swallowing acanthus leaves and waving their acanthus tails beliind them. These 
arc features, as we have seen, of the St Augustine, but tlie ‘kitten’ heads and the rows of 
dots and other smaller decorative details in the St Augustine arc replaced in the Bible by 
die rank foliage and the writhing clawed and winged dragons who swallow^ everything 
they can get their mouths on. The backgrounds arc strongly coloured - red, purple, green, 
or blue - and the design is drawn with a broad pen in brown, red, and green. The angel, 
symbol of Matthew (fol. 87 verso; Plate 57B), is a good example of the treatment of the 
figure, which is wholly linear, with the mantle painted in broad bands of red and blue 
and the tunic washed with flat vermilion ;md bordered in faun colour. Wings arc gay 
with spots and lines of all colours, and the angel’s hair is bright green. The background is 
painted with flat green and purple. The style is startling in its sharp contrasts of strong 
colour, but the drawing is bold and free and the initials constitute brilliant and varied 
ornament on a scale suitable to the great size of the pages. 

One of the very finest of all is the B of the Beatus beginning the first psalm (fol. 65; 
Plate 58). The form and design of the initial may be compared with the Winchester style 
B of Hark 2904 (Plate 2111): the upright of the letter with knots of interlace at top and 
bottom, terminating in a large animal head, corresponds fairly closely, but the loops of the 
B in the Durham Bible, instead of forming a frame for the panels of acanthus, are them¬ 
selves acanthus scrolls which coil and twist back and forth, catching their fleshy stems 
or curling leaf tips in the meshes of their own convolutions. Painping in the midst of 
this whirling coil is a winged animal with curly tufted mane and leafy tail hardly to be 
distinguished either in form or in colour from the foliage around him. Below, seated on 
a curved branch, is David with his harp, a figure painted in streaks and washes, bold in 
drawing and strong in colour. The background shows* in the interstices of the branches as 
flat areas of colour - alternately red, purple, blue, and green. 

To evaluate properly this striking style one must see the originals, for the colour is an 
essential element of the design. Nothing like it can be seen in English illumination of an 
earlier date, and it seems not to have affected later English style, except as the decoration 
in initials tends to become increasingly large and heavy under the general influence of 
Romanesque painting. Recently, illuminated manuscripts in Normandy have been dis¬ 
covered which have so mucli in common with this flamboyant style that they would 
seem to have come from the same centre.'^’^ In drawing, in colouring, in figure and fiery 
dragon types, the style is almost identical; and although the provenance of the Norman 
manuscripts is not known, it seems to fit better with the hard linear version of die Win¬ 
chester style which developed in Normandy as a result of earlier importations from Eng¬ 
land than with the developments in England itself. This fact, in combination with the 
known sojourn of William of St Carilefin Normandy during the latter part of his life, 
points to the possibility if not the certainty that the Durham Bible style is Norman and 
not English. More precise attribution of diis style to specific centres awaits further study 
of the Norman manuscripts. 
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Summary 

The latter half of the eleventh century, especially after 1066, was primarily a period of 
pohtical and monastic reorganization in England, hence it was one of the meagre periods 
for art, as to both quality and quantity. The Canterbury manuscripts, as produced at St 
Augustine’s and Christ Church throughout die period, the Bayeux Tapestry produced 
no one knows where, and the Durham manuscripts probably made partly at Durham and 
partly in Normandy, arc almost the sum total of pictorial art of the period. At Canterbury, 
as we have seen, Norman influence was direct and constant but not revolutionary in its 
effect; it served rather to stimulate the decoration ot books with new forms of initials, 
especially the historiated initials which combined rich decorative designs and bright 
colours with representational subject matter. At Durham also the conservative tradition 
of animal ornament and interlace, with small patterns and a modest form of acanthus 
toliage, was perhaps the current style. Figure painting is limited in amount and its style 
probably stems from some other atelier, perhaps that of a Norman artist in England, or 
from Continental importations of miniatures. The later manuscripts of Bishop William 
of St Carilef arc much closer to Norman than to current English work and may have 
originated in Normandy. 

Thus in pictorial art the period is one of assimilation of new elements which fitted into 
the insular tradition, and of reorganization of new and old elements in readiness for the 
flowering of the great Romanesque Period which is to follow. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER 3 


p. 59 J. Sir Eric Maclagan, The Ikycux Tapestry (Lon¬ 
don, 1949): complete reproduction with eight 
plates ill colour and introductory text with a 
summary of the evidence for its provenance and a 
hibliograpliy. Kendrick supports the theory of 
Englisli origin, Late Saxon Art, 128 ff. The question 
will be considered furtiicr later on in tliis chapter. 

2. Wormald, ‘'Ihe Survival of Anglo-Saxon 
Illumination’, 127-45. 

p. 60 3. Sec Chapter 2. 

4. Hanns Swarzenski, T)cr Stil der Bibel Cari- 
Icfs von Durham’, Form wid Inlialt, Festschrift fiir 
Otto Schmitt (Stuttgart, 1950), 92. 

5. Cf. page 44. 

6. The attribution of Tib. c.vi to New Minster is, 
however, not certainly established. 

7. Dodwcll, 'J’he Canterhury School of Illumination. 


I am grateful to the author for allowing me to 
examine this book while it was still in proof. 

8. Those closest in style to the Carilef maniLscripts p. 61 
arc Rouen, Bib. Pub., ms. a. 85, made for St Ouen, 

and Bayeux Cathedral, mss 57 and 58. Swarzenski, 
op. cit., 94 ft'. Sec also Boase, ling. Art tioo-i2i(\ 
plates 4 and 5. 

9. This influence may have come to England 
fromSt-Bertiii at St-Omcr through connexions with 
this monastery under Abbot Bovo (d. 1065) whose 
pupil Foulkard came to Thomey Abbey. 

10. Facsimile published by Forbes-Leilh, The 
Gospel Book of St Margaret. 

11. D. Maurus Inguanez, Codicum Cassinesium 
Manuscriptorum Catalogus (Monte Cassino, 1940-1). 

12. Reproduced Harrsen, op. ci 7 ., Figure 2. There 
arc resemblances, too, with the slightly carher 
Judith bock, Morgan MS. 709 (plate 43). 
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p. 62 13. A gospel book in Pembroke College Library, 

Cambridge (ms. 301) has illuminations by several 
hands, of which the St Matthew page (fol. 10 verso) 
is by far the best. It is daintily coloured, but the line 
is feeble and inconseejuent, and all the vitality and 
power of the Winchester style have vanished. 

14. The type of the composition is represented 
in the First Bible of Charles the Bald (Paris, Bib. 
Nat., MS. lat. i) and the Golden Gospels of St Gall 
(reproduced Goldschmidt, German Jllum., i, plate 
68a). For the technique, cf also the St Augustine 
Psalter (Brit. Mus., Cott. ms. Vesp. A.i, Plate iob), 
Harl. MS. 647, and its copy Tib. u.v (Plate 34B). 

15. A similar contour line painted in green is used 
in the New Minster ms., Brit. Mus., Cott, Titus d. 
xxvii (Plate 37B). 

16. Wormald, ‘Survival,’ 131, n. 2. 

17. Homburger says they are by the same artist, 
but there is clearly a great difference in the dvTiamic 
quality of the outline; op. at., 68. 

p. 63 18. Reproduced in colour, Brit. Mus., Schools of 

Illumination, I, plate 16. 

ly. It could be East German (Ottonian): cf. Sac- 
ramentary from Regensburg, 1102-14, Munich, 
Staatsbib. Cod. lat. 4456 (Cim. 60), fol. 15. Repro¬ 
duced Goldschmidt, German Ilium., ii, plate 75. 

p. 64 20. Swarzenski suggests Flemish influence, as 

Liittich; op. cit., 91. 

21. Millar, op. cit., 22 and 8 t. 

22. Containing the ‘tropi’ or musical interpola¬ 
tions in the liturgy. 

23. 0/7. cit.] Homburger, op. cit., 6. It may be tlic 
troper given by Bishop Lcofric to Exeter in the 
eleventh century. .See W. H. Frcrc, The Winchester 
Troper, Henry Bradshaw Society, viii (London, 
1894), XXX and 99 ff. Two miniatures in this same 
style arc found in a gospel book, made for Bishop 
Lcofric while he was in exile. Swarzenski, op. cit., 91. 
See also R. Schilling, ‘Two Unknown Flemish 
Miniatures of the Eleventh Century’, Burl. Mag., 
Xc(i 94 H), 315 ff. 

24. The earliest known representations of these 
symbols occur in mosaics of the fourth and fifth 
centuries in Naples, Baptistery of S. Giovaimi in 
Fontc, and in Rome, Sta JHidenziana. It is thought 
that they may be western in origin. 

25. Dodwcll, op. cit., 6. In Chapter 2 of this study 
the author demonstrates by many examples the 
post-Conquest continuity with pre-Conquest style. 


26. Op. cit., I K). Many have decorative initials p. 65 
only. 

27. F. Wormald, ‘Tw(7 Anglo-Saxon Miniatures 
Compared’, Brit. Mus. Quart., ix, no. 4 (1935), 

113-15. See also Wormald, Eng. Drawings, 4$ ff. The 
two miniatures are on fol. 2 verso of Tib. A.iii and 
on fol. 56 verso of Durham Cath. Lib., ms. B.iii.32, 
which is copied from it except for the central figure 
of King Edgar wliich is omitted. 

28. Wormald attributes these folios (58-73) to his 
Hands E and F of the second quarter of the eleventh 
century. There seems to be little difference in style 
between these and the sketch on fol. 17 verso. 

29. Boinet, op. cit., plates Lxxxvi-xc;. 

30. Cf MSS Tib. c.ii and Roy. i e. vi. An assort¬ 
ment is reproduced by Kendrick, iMte Sa.xon Art, 
figure 1, and their survival in the tenth century 
manuscripts is discussed op. cit., 30 ff. 

31. Reproduced op. cit., plate xxviii 2, and dis¬ 
cussed, 31 ff. 

32. Wormald, ‘Survival’, 136. p. 66 

33. Kendrick, Late Sa.xon Art, 35 ff. and plate xxxi. 

34. Guido Biagi, Reproductions from Illuminated P* ^7 
MSS in the R. Medician Laurentian Lihrary (Florence, 

1914). New Pal. Soc., Scries i, platens 138-9 (fols i 
verso, 2 verso, and 5 reproduced). 

35. Dodwcll, op. cit., 28. 

36. Reproduced New Pal. Soc., Scries 1, plate 139 p. 68 

(fol. 5). 

37. Kendrick, Late Saxon Art, 130. 

38. 0/7. fir., 128-31; Maclagan, op. cit., 18 ff Pro¬ 
fessor Loomis considers the tapestry to be Anglo- 
Saxon. Art Bull., VI (1923-4). 

39. Maclagan, op. cit., 27. 

40. For example, Maclagan, Nos 51 and 72. 
Lcthaby once made the interesting suggestion that 
the aim of the Bayeux Tapestry was to show tlie 
fulfilment of God’s judgement on Harold’s violated 
oath. W. R. Lcthaby, ‘The Perjury at Bayeux’, 
Archaeol.Jnl, lxxiv (1917), 136-8. 

41. Dr Otto Pacht finds that the colour scheme p. 69 
is similar to that of Norman painting, with the pre¬ 
dominance of certain greens and reds, and that the 
architecture is represented much as in Norman 
miniatures. 

42. Mynors, Durham Cathedral Manuscripts, Nos 
30-45. Folio 1 of Vol. II of the great Bible (ms. A.ii. 4) 
contains a contemporary list of all the manuscripts 
given by Bishop Carilef. 
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p. 69 43. He was accused of having supportcil the con¬ 

spiracy of Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, against William 
the Conqueror. 

p. 70 44. Piicht, ‘Hugo Pictor’, 98. 

45. A mm and follower of St Jerome, to whom 
he dedicated the commentary on Isaiah. 

46. Swarzenski groups these miniatures and also 


CHAPTER 3 

the historiated initials on fol. vi verso and 2, with 
two miniatures in a gospel book, made for Bishop 
Leofric of Exeter, and ascribes both to ‘the well- 
known Liittich workshop which was also active at 
St Omer in the third quarter of the century’; op. cil., 

91. On the miniature of the Leofric Gospels, see 
note 23 above. 

47. Sec note S above. P- 7 i 
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CHAPTER 4 

ROMANESQUE ART OF THE TWELFTH CENTURY 

it 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND: 
ANGIXVNORMAN FEUDALISM AND MONASTICISM 


POLITICAI. 

Henry I, King 1100-3 5. Organization of Anglo-Norman feudalism and internal law in 
England. 

Stephen, nephew of Henry, crowned 1135; deposed 1141 (April); recrowiicd 1141 (De¬ 
cember) ; died 1154. Political upheavals over the succession. Second Crusade 1147-8, 
in which many English took part. 

Henry II, nephew of Henry 1 , King 1154-89. Married Eleanor of Aquitaine 1152; spent 
much time in France; his son Henry crowned king 1170; used style ‘rex Anglorum 
et dux Normaimorum et comes Andegavorum'. Died 1183. 

Ecci.liSIASTICAl 

Thomas Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury 1162-70; martyred 29 Dec. T170; canonized 
1173; translated 7 July 1220. 

Henry of Blois, brother of King Stephen, brought up at Cluny (i 110-26); Abbot of Glaston¬ 
bury 1126-9; Bishop of Winchester 1129*71; journey to Rome 1151-2. 

Wliite monks (Cistercians) arrived at Waverlcy (Surrey) 1128; Ricvaulx (Yorkshire) found¬ 
ed by Bernard of Clairvaux 1132; Fountains founded same year; 1135-67 (death of 
Ailred, Abbot of Ricvaulx) Cistercians at their height; about forty houses founded 
in this time. 


* 


For twelfth century art in England, the reign of Henry I, and even the turbulent one of 
his nephew Stephen, were extremely important not only because of the close political 
and ecclesiastical connexions with France but even more because of the ‘traditional rela¬ 
tion witli the Norman rulers of Sicily who were then planning a Mediterranean empire’.^ 
Moreover, further direct connexions with the Continent followed upon the establishment 
in London by 1157 of German merchants, who imported goods from Constantinople 
via the Danube and the Rhine.^ In England itself, ‘the reign of Henry I was the heyday 
of Anglo-Norman nionasticism’, according to Knowles,^ who continues: ‘Norman and 
Anglo-Norman abbots continued to build, both materially, intellectually, and spiritually, 
upon existing foundations, and not only houses at important centres such as Canterbury 
and Winchester, and at shrines such as Bury, Malmesbury, and Durham, but also those in 
the remote fenland, such as Thomey and Croyland, became seats of an intense literary 
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culture and schools of calligraphy and illumination.’ Likewise, in the reign of Stephen 
there was an extraordinary exuberance of life among all the new religious bodies of men, 
and nunneries also were founded in great numbers. With the prohibition of further Cis¬ 
tercian houses in 1167, in the last decades of the twelfth century the rate of increase in 
religious foundations perceptibly slackened. 

Of the two main sources of Continental influence noted above - Byzantine and Cis¬ 
tercian - the former was overwhelmingly more important in its effect on pictorial art.** 
The new stylistic elements characteristic of twelfth century art derive not from western 
monastic centres in France and Germany, as in the preceding period both before and after 
the Conquest, but from further cast, from Byzantine art in Norman Sicily and from Con¬ 
stantinople itself through contacts opened up by the Crusades. Saxl^ has summed up this 
Byzantine heritage received into English art under three heads: the idea of hieratic deity; 
the monumental style of wall painting inspired by Byzantine mosaics; the use in manu¬ 
scripts of a framed composition with painted or gilded background and, within this frame, 
a well-defined and elaborated arrangement of figures. 

In order to measure the effects of these new contacts on English art, we must look again 
into the art stream whicli, as we have seen in former periods, carries the continuity of 
Englisli style. In the first decades of the twelfth century, as earlier, outline drawing re¬ 
mained a favourite form of artistic expression. This outline, as formerly, continued to 
follow and sometimes to combine the two established types: firm contour line with which 
pale washes were often used to suggest the colour and ornamental patterns of the draperies 
and even the modelling of the fices (as in Marl. ms. 2904) and the sketchy, broken outline 
in brown or coloured ink (as in Harl. ms. 603). 

The firm, unbroken contour line in the early twelfth century seems to have been re- 
invigorated through new contacts with classical prototypes, or their Carolingian inter¬ 
mediaries. An early twelfth century Bestiary^ (Bod., ms. Laud. Misc. 247), probably the 
earliest copy after illustrated Carolingian manuscripts of this text, has line drawings in 
brown ink, without colour or shading, which have the monumentality of cla.ssical mod¬ 
elled figures. This manuscript perhaps comes from Christ Church, Canterbury, and in 
Canterbury, as we have seen, other Carolingian manuscripts of classical type arc know^n 
to have existed and been copied. Indeed, some of the animals in Bod. ms. 247 suggest, in 
the firmness of their technique, animals in the Harlcian Aratus,^ and its superb copy, 
Harl. ms. 2506. Another drawing in diis same style, also from Canterbury, probably from 
St Augustine’s Abbey, is the full-page figure of Christ which was added to the Bosworth 
I^saltcr (Brit. Mus., Add. ms. 37517), ‘almost certainly ... copied from a pre-Conquest 
drawlingtowards the middle of the twelfth century. 

An example of early twelfth century outline technique of the firm contour type, but 
painted in strong colours, can be seen in the pictures of the four Evangelists in a Gospel 
Book in the Morgan Library (ms. 777, fol. 24 verso; Plate 63 b). The Evangelists are clearly 
derived from much earlier Carolingian models*^ in a curious representation showing them 
seated on their symbols, which is thought to come from oriental sources.^® A rhythmic 
pattern is evolved from the contours, poses, gestures, and curling scrolls of these figures 
and their symbols; the heavy black contour line suggests twelfth century stained-glass 
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tecluiique. The colours, principally green, blue, and tan, arc fine and clear, shaded only 
with lines, and are used quite arbitrarily for any detail ^ faces, hands, and feet are outlined 
or lightly shaded with red. This manuscript also is thought to have been made at or near 

Canterbury. 

That the coloured outline style of the twelfth century is not merely a survival of earlier 
forms,however, but is still a living type of expression rather than a formula to be 
applied, is demonstrated in an example of early twelfth century manuscript illustration 
which can be seen in process of evolution from painting to outline technique. The manu¬ 
script is a copy of Bede’s Life of St Cuthbert (Oxford, Univ. Coll., ms. 165) and is fully 
illustrated in three different styles, all apparently, judging by peculiarities of detail, pro¬ 
duced by the same artist. The styles arc as follows: the miniature opposite fol. i, of the 
author writing and presenting his book to the monks, in a completely piiinted style, with 
a blue background and a formal border containing stylized acanthus leaves. The colours 
arc dull green and grey, with brown shading for drapery folds; faces have been painted 
with a pigment which has now turned black. On fols 1 and 5 are decorative initials in 
the painted style, on red and blue painted grounds; on fol. 4 verso is a miniature framed 
like the one above, but in outline; the figures, however, push out in all directions, as 
though the composition could not be contained within the limits of the frame; the tech¬ 
nique is outline, in browm ink except for faces ;uid hands which are in red; red or green 
shaded colour is used for garments, wdiich arc ornamented wnth bands of gold edged with 
white dots, or beads. The third and final stage in the evolution of this style, in which the 
artist obviously comes into his own in perfection of technique, appears on fol. it verso 
(Plate 59 b), following several other tentative efforts to free himself from the formal, 
painted miniature style. The clear, fresh drawing on fol. 11 verso and thereafter is done in 
colours: red, green, and violet. Brown is used only for heads and hands. Though the 
composition of the picture suggests the rectangular form of a miniature, there is no frame; 
the pictures stand free, as illustrations of the text, in the manner of the Utrecht Psalter. In 
some of the later miniatures there is evidence that figures and architectural details are 
lacking which were present in the original miniatures, perhaps cut off at the sides, as in the 
Utrecht Psalter. Echoes of this earlier style can be seen also in the figure types, especially 
those in profile. 

Oftw^o early twelfth century examples closer to the Utrecht style, one (Durham Cathe¬ 
dral Library, Hunter ms. ioo) was executed before 1135 and perhaps even before 1128,'^ 
probably at Durham. The drawings illustrate the text, a collection of short pieces dealing 
with medicine, the Computus, and astronomy; they arc partly tinted in red and green. 

The other example of this same impressionistic style (Brit. Mus., Cott. ms. Titus D.xvi) 
contains (fols 1-36) Prudentius’s Psychomachia, which is illustrated with much the same 
spirit as the eleventh century copies but in a different technique. It is dated r. 1100 and is 
particularly important because of a (contemporary?) inscription (fol. 37) stating its owner¬ 
ship by St Albans Abbey.The figures (fol. 17 verso; Plate 59A) arc very tall, slender, 
and lively, and are frequently represented in profile and poised for action, on tiptoe. 
Their faces are eager, their gestures are free and usually well and correctly drawn. Tlic 
technique is coloured outline tinted in the deep drapery folds with diin colour used as a 
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wash. The draperies arc ragged in contour and whip round the figures revealing the shape 
and movement of the bodies. The faces arc not modelled, but the hair is darkened around 
the face to suggest the soft, thick mass. The miniatures have no frames and almost no 
indication of ground line. 

Finally, l^rofessor Wormald calls attention*^ to a remarkable twelfth century ‘copy’ of 
the Hark 2904 Crucifixion (cf Plate 30) in a manuscript of the Chronicle of Florence of 
Worcester (Oxford, Corpus Christi Coll., ms. 157, fol. 77 verso; Plate 60) in which colour 
is used both for outline and for shading on the drapery and faces as in the earlier Hark 
2904. There is an amazing clarity and repose as well as a monumental solidity in the 
figures; bur the emotional fervour of the Harleian Crucifixion has subsided. Drapery ends 
still fall in intricate linear patterns, but the curves are exaggerated :uid conscious; the 
figures are gracefully posed and stand firmly on their feet, but their faces are blank and 
they point with self-conscious moral purpose to the figure of Christ crucified, of which 
the accompanying text gives the symbolic explanation. This drawing is very much twelfth 
century in spirit; it may have been done as early as 1130, but seems to have been redrawn, 
as Dr l^iicht has suggested, under the influence of mid-twelfth century style, such as is 
found in Bod. ms. Auct. F.2.13, illustrated Tcrence^^ manuscript made at St Albans, of 
which we shall hear more later on in this chapter.^ ^ 

The manuscripts of the first half of the twelfth century thus far discussed can be ac¬ 
counted for as variations on earlier English or Continental models tending towards a new 
monumcntality characteristic of Romanesque art in general. Their subject matter, too, 
with one or two exceptions, is carried over from preceding periods, but the scale and 
magnificence of tliC psalters and gospel books and commentaries common in the earlier 
period is greatly increased in the second quarter of the twelfth century. This period has 
been called the ‘first flush of Romanesque’, and its style results from contacts with By¬ 
zantine art, probably in the first place through Continental intcrmediarics.^^^ 

The new elements first appear in a psalter written between 1119 and 1146 at the Abbey 
of St Albans, a manuscript which is generally known as the Albani Psalter,-* now in 
the Library of St Godehard, Hildesheim. The Albani Psalter is fully imd splendidly illu¬ 
minated with calendar pictures, a fine Beatus initial (p. 72) and other initials introducing 
the principal psalms; following the Calendar arc forty-six full-page miniatures of the life 
of Christ, and at the end (pp. 416 and 417) tw^o additional pictures of the martyrdom of 
St Alban and of David and the musicians. In addition to the psalter, the Hildesheim 
manuscript contains (pp. 57-68) a poem on the life of St Alexis, with a picture, and three 
full-page pictures of the Emmaus story. 

The illustration in the Albani Psalter is by three hands. The calendar pictures and the 
initials, except the BcatuSy and the twx) miniatures now at the end of the psalter are cer¬ 
tainly all by one hand, and were certainly executed at St Albans.22 The preliminary 
miniatures arc by a very different hand.^^ (Cf Plates 6t and 62B.) The Beatus initial, and 
also the spirited sketch of a knightly combat in the upper part of the page (p. 72; Plate 
62 a), and the Alexis and Emmaus miniatures seem to be in a style which falls between 
that of the biblical miniatures and the psalter initials: it is flatter in modelling, more 
stylized and linear in treatment than the miniatures, and there is a good deal more emphasis 
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on the decorative elements of the composition, such as the throne. The figure of David, 
however, especially die head, seems to be copied as closely as possible from that of the 
Christ in plate 6i, except that in the David the artist has somehow missed the effect of 
foreshortening of the face on the far side, has increased the size and prominence of the 
car, which hangs like a gypsy hoop ear-ring outside his hair, and has lost the expression 
in the eyes. These differences between the David of the initial and the figures in the 
miniatures seem to indicate that the competent painter of the miniatures had an assiduous 
follower who was striving to imitate the master’s style. He was not, it would seem, the 
illuminator of the other initials, who also was affected by the style of the miniatures, but 
who understood much less well what it was all about. His figures (Plate 62b) arc com¬ 
pletely linear with thigh and drapery, hose and hair all heavily outlined and coloured with 
thin wash put on with a striped effect to suggest shading. Faces too arc delineated with 
lines only, and all, except the frontal Christ, arc seen in full profile. No cars at all are 
shown and hands are enormous. The decorative motifs in this initial are only interlace, 
also painted with the striped effect, and circles in the background. It is impossible to attri¬ 
bute the two initials on plate 62 to the same artist; yet, on the other hand, it is almost 
equally impossible to attribute the David to the painter of the preliminary miniatures. 
The most reasonable explanation of the differences in the style of the Albani illumination, 
therefore, seems to be two hands learning from the work of a very competent master 
whose style apparently was formed on Byzantine rnodels.^^ The style of this master (Plate 
61) is impressive, if rather heavy and solcnm. His figures are tall, and thin in the shoulders, 
but have solid, fleshy thighs, long legs, and huge feet usually represented as though on 
tiptoe. The faces are elongated ovals with a firm, rounded chin. When seen in profile a 
suggestion is retained of the face beyond the nose; when in three-quarter view, the far 
side is foreshortened, but there is trouble with the far eye which gives the face a curious 
flattened contour. The drapery is painted in heavy solid colour, with high-lights in white 
lines which often arc arranged in odd cobweb-like patterns, as over the thigh and arm. 
Deep shadows arc indicated by heavy dark or black lines, and die ridges of folds between 
these deep lines are lighter than the foundation colour. The architectural setting is a 
Byzantine derivative, with twisted columns and domical cupolas with arcades and many 
openings shaded with dark and light areas and broad lines in the manner of convention¬ 
alized Byzantine buildings. The background is divided into compartments “■ by the archi¬ 
tecture, in this miniature - which are coloured differently; but the figures arc not kept 
within diesc panels, or even within the field of the miniature itself, toes and fingers pro¬ 
truding beyond the conven tionalized foliage frame which surrounds the picture. Tlie frame 
is treated somewhat like the border on a carved panel or book-cover, with the upper 
corners chamfered, but the lower band of ornament runs clear across the bottom, joining 
awkwardly the side panels. 

Who was the fine artist of the preliminary miniatures and where did he come from? 
Swarzenski assumes that he was English and attributes to him, correctly, the miniatures 
in an apparently English manuscript in Verdun.^^ No other work by him is known. It is 
possible that the miniatures of the Albani Psalter were imported into St Albans from some 
Continental monastic centre where tlic influence of the great Reichenau school of 
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illumination of a century earlier lingered on^^ and was further invigorated by fresh Byzan¬ 
tine contacts. Or it is possible that a Continental artist came to the scriptorium at St 
Albans among those who were invited by Abbot Paul (1077- 93), of the Abbey of St- 
Eticmie, Caen, of whom it is recorded that he collected scribes from everywhere to work 
in the St Albans scriptorium.^^ 

Although the source of the Albani miniature style may never be determined, its influ¬ 
ence is incontestable. Probably tlie first to register this influence is a magnificent manuscript 
with pictures and text of the Life and Miracles of St Edmund of East Anglia (New York, 
Morgan Lib., ms. 736), dated 1125--50 and perhaps even more closely before 1135.The 
figures (fol. 9; Plate 65) liave tlic same long, narrow bodies, heavy, shapeless legs, large 
feet and hands; and the faces show the same large wide-open eyes and drooping mouths. 
But die technique of the painting is less crisp than in the Albani miniatures, and there is 
much more interest in decorative detail, not only in the setting of the picture, but in the 
treatment of pattern on the clothing of Edmund and even of the skin garments of the 
petitioners, and in the stylization of the shading of the drapery folds. Yet it docs not seem 
to be the thin, completely linear style of the artist of the initials in the Albani Psalter, but 
rather the hand of the competent and assiduous imitator, who painted the Beatus initial. 
In the St Edmund miniatures the solidity of the Albani miniatures has disappeared: ridged 
folds have become mere double lines; a rounded thigh has turned into an oval where a 
series of diagonal white lines are meant to suggest its roundness. Faces are seen in almost 
paper-flat profile, except that of Edmund which, though seen in three-eparter view, has 
the regular oval contour of a full front view. The decorative patterns of the frame arc 
geometric linear motifs, as is also the design on the under side of the arch and on the 
buildings at the back and the details of decoration on the throne. This seems to be a faith¬ 
ful attempt on the part of the St Edmund artist to absorb the essentials of the figure 
technique as found in the preliminary miniatures of the Albani Psalter, but his medium 
of expression is so fundamentally linear that in applying the painted technique, he must 
needs regularize even the painted areas of the originals by confining them within hard 
lines. 

The identification of the Edmund artist widi the illuminator of the Albani Beatus initial 
seems to be confirmed by a comparison of the miniature (fol. 7 verso) of the Morgan 
manuscript representing the Battle with the Danes (Plate 66) with the very lively single 
combat scene above the B on the same Beatus page of the Psalter. The horses are identical, 
both in position and in the treatment of the heads, both cars showing, though the animal 
is seen in profile; and the riders, in the manner of representing their chain mail armour as 
well as in their violent gestures, seem too close to have been done by a different hand and 
certainly, if one can judge by the spirit of the drawing, are not copies. The Battle minia¬ 
ture in the Life of St Edmund is painted only with thin colour; the technique is funda¬ 
mentally outline, and the figures arc silhouetted against the magnificent plain blue ground 
with the clarity and effectiveness of a tapestry design. But it is to be noted that, as in the 
Albani miniatures, the figures will not be confined within the frame but partly disappear 
behind it and partly push out over its edges. 

The superb draughtsmanship of the artist of the St Edmund manuscript shows to even 
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better advantage in the few uncoloured full-page miniatures which precede a copy of the 
gospels given to Bury St Edmunds in the early thirteenth century, but believed to have 
originated there early in the preceding century (Camb., Pembroke Coll., ms. 120). The 
text, according to James,2 ^ was written in the first decades of the twelfth century, and is 
preceded by a series of twelve Bible pictures ‘older by a good many years than the text*. 
But the drawings (fol. 5 verso; Plate 64) are without any doubt dependent on the style of 
the Albani Psalter miniatures, which would make a much earlier dating untenable. The 
characteristics diat seem to betray the same hand as the St Edmund miniatures are the 
following: die exceedingly tall figures with cramped, narrow shoulders and heavy thighs 
and large feet and hands; the flat profiles, except for the Virgin in the upper picture, 
whose face is seen in unforeshortened oval though represented in three-quarter view; 
the large, wide-open eyes, long noses with a hump on the bridge, the drooping mouths 
and the decorative treatment of the architecture. It would appear that the drawings in 
Pembroke 120 were intended to be painted, since there is no indication whatsoever of 
shading in the drapery folds, and such pure contour drawing would be rare in England 
at this time.-^o In fact, the first few miniatures (fols 1-3) have been very badly painted 
in pale colours, certainly by a different hand, though perhaps not much later. The 
historiated initials in the text of Pembroke 120 were probably added at the time the 
manuscript was written, that is, the preliminary miniatures might have already existed in 
an unfinished condition; the initials show signs of being influenced by the preliminary 
drawings and might easily have developed out of this drawing style at Bury itself. What 
seems ccrtJiin is that the miniatures were drawn by the artist who drew and painted 
the St Edmund miniatures, and that his style came directly out of the miniatures of the 
Albani Psalter. 

Closely related to the Albani-Bury style are four large leaves-^ ^ containing a long scries 
of small scenes from the Nativity, Ministry, and Passion cycles of Christ. The leaves are 
thought to have been intended as preliminary leaves to a psalter, and on stylistic grounds 
have been assigned to Bury St Edmunds. There is, however, no documentary evidence 
for cither provenance or dating, nor are there any indications as to the manuscript for 
which they might have been painted. They arc now scattered among tlirec different col¬ 
lections as follows: 

New York, Morgan Library, ms. 724. Recto: twelve scenes from the lives of Moses 
and David. Verso: an additional two scenes from die life ef David; the Jesse Tree; the 
Visitation, Birth of the Baptist, Naming of the Baptist, and the Nativity. 

Brit. Mus., Additional ms. 37472. Recto: Shepherds, six scenes from the Magi story; Pre¬ 
sentation of Christ, Angel appearing to Joseph, Flight into Egypt, Slaughter of the Inno¬ 
cents, and Death of Herod. Verso: Baptism: Wedding at Cana, Three Temptations of 
Christ, and a series of the Miracles. 

New York, Morgan Library, ms. 521. Recto: continuation of the Ministry of Christ. 
Verso: early Passion cycle, through the Betrayal. 

London, Victoria and Albert Museum, ms. 661. Recto: continuation of the Passion 
Cycle, ending with the Deposition. Verso: end of the Passion Cycle, the Appearances, the 
Commissioning of the Apostles, the Ascension, and Pentecost. 
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Each leaf is divided into twelve squares framed by borders consisting of double gold 
bands enclosing stylized leaf and other motifs; the whole page is surrounded by a similar 
border cont;uning a different pattern at the top and bottom from that of the two sides. 
On the first leaf (Morgan 724) each square contains only one scene; on the verso, the Tree 
of Jesse occupies the space of several squares. The Infancy cycle on Add. ms. 37472 recto 
(Plate 67A) also contains one scene to a square; but on the verso ot this leaf, the scenes of 
the Ministry occur two to a square, and this practice continues on the second Morgan 
leaf (ms. 52t) and on the Victoria and Albert leaf (Plate 67B). Important scenes, however 
“ the Crowning with Thorns, the Crucifixion, the Deposition, the Ascension, and Pente¬ 
cost - occupy a whole square. The cycles arc amazingly complete.^^ xhe inclusion of so 
elaborate a series of scenes of the Ministry and Miracles of Christ suggests the possible 
influence of Early Christian or Carolingian wall paintings; on the other hand, they recall 
a partial, surviving series of similar small scenes in rectangular panels found in the sixth 
or seventh century Gospels of St Augustmc (Camb., Corpus Christ! Coll., ms. 286) which 
was still at his abbey in Canterbury at this time. The fasliion of prefixing Bible pictures to 
psalters, according to James, is not traceable earlier than Cotton manuscript Tib. c.vi and 
all the early examples known are English. 

The Bible picture leaves arc not all by the same hand, and this fact complicates their 
attribution on stylistic grounds to any one centre. The British Museum leaf, for example, 
is painted in a flat and linear ‘old-fasliioned’ style, that is, the technique seems to be outline 
drawing with flat colour used to fill the area between the lines. The figures are more 
normally proportioned than in the miniatures of the Albani Psalter and more informally 
posed. IDrapery is less deeply shaded for the folds, and when these arc indicated, they arc 
likely to form stylized patterns. The figures arc not very lively in pose and gesture, and 
their heads arc rather large for their bodies. The designs of the individual scenes are all 
planned in relation to the design of the whole page, with alternating colours used for 
backgrounds, and compositions balancing each other on the page. This is also true to a 
certain extent of other leaves, such as the one in the Victoria and Albert Museum, No. 
661 (Plate 67B), but the compositions in this case do not always balance, since some arc 
two to a square and others only one. But the style of the figures in the Victoria and Albert 
leaf is much livelier: tlic gestures are more violent, the bodies more roundly modelled, the 
actions and poses more exaggerated. Although the figures are not of the long, narrow 
type of the Albani and Bury style, they ceruiinly have picked up somewhere the Byzantine 
type of drapery folds and the more modelled heads. The style of this page is, however, 
much more in the tradition which developed at Canterbury about the middle of the 
century, and culminated in the wonderful Lambeth Bible (Plate 73). There is the further 
fact that such a cycle of scenes as is found on the four Bible leaves, in the completeness of 
its subject matter and the absence of any decorative features except the formal framing 
bands, suggests wall paintings more than miniature pages in manuscripts; and it is at 
Canterbury that the most considerable remains of w^all paintings of the twelfth century 
arc found. While there is no more evidence for Canterbury provenance than for either 
Bury or St Albans, the Bible leaves seem to fit better stylistically into the painting tradi¬ 
tion already established there.^^ 
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Even closer to the niiiiiature style of the Albani Psalter, in the type of figures and in the 
manner of representing drapery folds with deep shadows and white lines, is an exception¬ 
ally fine psalter (Brit. Mus., Lansdownc ms. 383) made not later than the mid twelfth 
century for an abbey of nuns dedicated to St Edward at Shaftesbury (Dorset).This 
manuscript has been shown^^ to represent the earliest example of the typical scheme of 
psalter illustration used in English psalters in the late twelfth and succeeding centuries. 
The principal features of this scheme are: a calendar illustrated with the signs of the zodiac 
and the labours of the months in small roundels (fols 1-12); full-page preliminary minia¬ 
tures of New Testament subjects (fols 12 verso-15); three large historiated initials intro¬ 
ducing Psalms I, 51, and T09, and smaller initials introducing the other psalms. At the 
end of the Lansdownc Psalter there arc tw^o additionalfull-page miniatures: the Virgin 
and Child with a kneeling nun (fob 165 verso), and the Last Judgement represented by 
the Archangel Michael offering a napkin-full of souls to Christ (fob 168 verso; Plate 68 b). 

The figure of St Michael, at least in such parts as the thigh and leg, is an extraordinary 
combination of modelled form revealed under the drapery, and surface pattern made by 
the drapery folds and ornamental bands applied like a bandage to the surface of the figure. 
As in the Albani miniatures, the drapery folds arc painted with deep coloured and white 
areas and stripes, but in the Shaftesbury Psalter these are much more patternized. Again, 
in the type of folds there is anomaly: some of the edges lie loiig and straight, folded into 
stiff pleats, while others are lifted by an invisible wind and suspended in mid air in puffs 
;uid curls. The technique of treating the folds is, Jis we have seen in a different variation 
in the Edniimd miniatures, Byzantine in origin, but the English artist once more has 
interpreted the modelled technique in terms of colour pattern, and has made a design 
which, although certainly effective as a decorative arrangement of the draped human 
figure, has little to do with modelling. The same treatment in the bust of Christ, in the 
roundel above, has resulted in an extremely hieratic type of frontal figure which, even 
more than the Michael, reminds us of a figure of Christ in an initial in the Albani Psalter 
(Iffatc 62b); that is, of the Englisli artist’s interpretation of this typical Byzantine figure. 
The background in the Shaftesbury miniature is striped with colour - purple, green, 
blue, and yellow-in a manner found in some Ottoniaii manuscripts derived from the 
Reiclienau schooP^ and ultimately stems from Byzantine ‘skies’ painted siniilaily in 
coloured stripes. Other interesting features betraying the English artist’s love of ornament 
are the threading of the wing-tips of Michael through the gold bars of the frame, and 
the snail-like clouds on which he stands. The faces, hands, and feet are shaded with green 
and red, but all the figures arc firmly outlined witli a heavy black line. 

Although the style and the iconography of some of the miniatures in Lansdowne 383 
are related to the Albani Psalter, and the liistoriated initiiils arc reminiscent of the ecirlier 
Canterbury style, the Lansdowne manuscript does not seem to be attributable to cither 
of these centres, a fact which is borne out by the entries in the Calendar. Two otlier non- 
liturgical manuscripts, without Calendars for comparison, have been found,however, 
which show close stylistic affinities with Lansdownc 383, and one of these which is now 
in Hereford (Cathedral Library, ms. o.5.xi) furnishes a possible clue to the localization of 
this style. Evidence that the style may have originated at Hereford at an earlier date is 
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offered by certain peculiarities of the other of the two manuscripts stylistically associated 
with Lansdowne 383; namely, an illustrated Boethius in Oxford (Bod., ms. Auct. F.6.5). 
Folio 1 verso contains a full page miniature of Boethius in prison visited by Philosophy 
(Plate 68a). The peculiar facial type of Boethius with its strongly accented line from 
temple to chin joining at a sharp angle the drooping moustache, and the extremely heavy, 
arched eyebrows and stiffly curled hair, together with the strongly shaded, regular drapery 
folds and similar architectural details arc found, though in less exaggerated form, in ms. 
Caligula A.xi v and its sister manuscript associated with Hereford, viz. Pembroke 302 (Plate 
49i}). The Boethius may thus represent the typical twelfth century hardening and formal¬ 
izing of an earlier, freer style, showing no evidence of new influence of die Byzantine 
monumcntality, as reflected in the Albani Psalter. The Oxford Boethius is placed by 
Farley and Wormald earlier than the Shaftesbury Psalter, and this dating is supported by 
its closer dependence on the earlier Hereford style of the Caligula and Pembroke manu¬ 
scripts. 

Between the Bodleian Boethius and Lansdowne 383, a new influence has intervened, 
patently that of the St Albans-Bury style. The miniatures in the Psalter are more formal 
and symmetrical in composition; the figures are more hieratic, draperies are flatter and 
more highly stylized and patterned. The historiated initials in Lansdowne 383 arc even 
closer, in ornament and design, to the Boethius initials, since the figures in them show more 
liveliness and less hieratic symmetry than do those in the miniatures. 

The third of this group, the Sermons of St John Chrysostom in the library of Hereford 
Cathedral, is also close to Lansdowme 383 in composition and figure types, but the tech¬ 
nique is a reversion to the linear style of earlier Anglo-Saxon manuscripts, and thus some¬ 
thing of the liveliness of this earlier style has been regained.^^ 

A second wave of Byzantine influence which perhaps came direct and not by way of 
a Continental scriptorium, seems to have determined the style of the earliest of the fine 
twelfth century Bibles, the magnificent Bury Bible (Camb., Corpus Christi Coll., ms. 2), 
for which the illuminator Master Hugo apparcntly^*^ was paid between 1121 and 1148. The 
decoration consists of miniatures and historiated initials, one or the other introducing each 
of the Books of the Bible. At the beginning of the manuscript (fol. i verso) is a very fine 
decorative initial F filled with scrollwork and lush acanthus leaves, with modelled human 
heads in profile and lively human figures among the vines, and also animals and birds. On 
the shaft of the initial are two roundels with a mermaid and a centaur - forebears of the 
progeny of grotesques that a little later are to people the pages of manuscripts. The page 
itself is often framed with double bands enclosing conventionalized acanthus and vine 
patterns in rich, heavy colours including much dark green. 

The historiated initial with the prophet Amos (fol. 324; Plate 69A) is typical of the 
figure style, which retains something of the St Albans and Bury type of head but with 
less conventionalized modelling and more individualization. The modelling of the face, 
especially around the eyes, is heavy and greenish in colour; the hair and beard arc treated 
as soft masses but the hair line is strongly marked by a black outline to separate it from 
the forehead. The shape of the face is oval, with a pointed chin. The type is monumental 
and impressive. The body, too, has much more solidity of form than the St Albans and 
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earlier Bury figures, and the drapery, instead of being decorated with a conventionalized 
dark and white line pattern, is painted in sweeping folds that swing around the body follow¬ 
ing its contours and emphasizing its gestures. The folds themselves arc still ridges but are 
handled more softly than in the Albani style. 

These characteristics, together with the deep, rich colour and the free use of gold, sug¬ 
gest comparison wuth specific examples ofByzantinc art- the mosaics of Norman Sicily, 
and particularly with those of the Cappella Palatina at Palermo. Although the mosaics 
have the same flatness emphasized by firm, contour outlines as in the Bury Bible, the 
Bury master has still further reduced the pattern to a series of curved ridges; imd although 
the faces may be derived from Byzantine mosaics, the conventionalized modelling has 
fallen into a formula of fixed patterns; for example, the hook between the eyes. Never¬ 
theless, the style of Master Hugo is sufficiently reminiscent of characteristics of the Cap¬ 
pella Palatina mosaics to suggest that he may actually have seen them. Millar sums up the 
quality of the Bury Bible as follows: ‘It is difficult to exaggerate the beauty of this book, 
which is... unique, its deep rich colour and the firmness of its draughtsmanship alike 
placing it in the first rank of illuminated manuscripts of this or almost :uiy century.’'^’ 

Meanwhile, c. 1150, at Christ Church, Canterbury, the text and illustrations of the 
Utrecht Psalter were again copied"*^ in the current outline style (Cariib., Trin. Coll., ms. 
u.iy.i). The scribe was the monk Eadwine, whose portrait appears on fol. 283 verso 
(l^late 71). The psalter text is tripartite,^^ and each psalm and canticle has a decorative 
initial introducing each of the three versions, but the initial of the Callican version is the 
largest and most elaborate (Plate 72B). Before each psalm there is an oblong picture 
extending the full width of the page, illustrating the text literally as in the Utrecht Psalter 
and its first copy, Harl. 603. Colour is used w'^ith the outline - blue, green, vermilion and 
brown - not in place of the ink line but following and shadowing it. The style is charac¬ 
teristically twelfth century, with a heavier, stiffer line, larger, coarser figures, and more 
formal detail stylized with decorative purpose. 

The miniatures in plate 72, if compared with corresponding illustrations in the Utrecht 
Psalter or in Harl. ms. 603, show that the compositions have changed very little in the 
one hundred and fifty years since the first copy was made. The style, however, is quite a 
different matter. Features of the composition which arc recognizable derivatives of the 
earlier versions arc the tall, long-legged figures with their tiny heads, usually seen in pro¬ 
file, the curly ground lines, and the architecture - the classical temple in the upper minia¬ 
ture, the eastern type of tomb in the lower. But the poses of the figures, their gestures, 
their very clothes are different; they hardly seem to belong to the same race of men., so 
staid and sober have they become. The fact is that the lively spirit of the original, which 
was successfully transferred to the first copy by means of the sketchy technique, has been 
tamed or even almost completely eliminated by this tight, patterned rendering of figures 
and draperies, and conventionalized trees and landscape, and no matter how^ closely the 
poses and gestures may correspond to those in the original, in order that the meaning of 
the picture may not be lost, the rendering is clumsy and lifeless and without interest as a 
figure composition. However, from the point of view of decoration, the case is somewhat 
different, for the bright pure colours distributed in lines and bands of varying breadth 
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over the surface produce a pleasing pattern which has more of the quahty of illumination 
in relation to the text page than has either the earlier or the later copy (see Plate 91). 

The initials are in die typical twelfth century Canterbury style: slender ribbon scrolls 
ending in acanthus leaves or stylized animal heads, against coloured grounds. 

That the full-page miniature of Eadwine (Plate 71) is intended to be a portrait there 
can hardly be any doubt but his garb, though monastic, is painted, like Joseph’s coat, 
in many colours. The use of colour in this miniature is exceptionally interesting since it 
serves three purposes and represents a kind of synthesis of all linear colour techniques thus 
far known in English art. Primarily, the colour, as is usual, accentuates the linear patterns 
of the drapery and the contours of the figure under it. It also is used heavily, not in lines 
but in areas, to model die face. And finally, it is used to produce an all-over pattern of 
decorative detail which includes fancy scrolls on the monkish robe itself, in the elaborate 
architectural setting and furniture, and in the formal border with scroll patterns and cor¬ 
ner ornaments. The result is brilliant but rather over-ornate, and the colour technique of 
the modelling is distinctly odd: Eadwine’s hair and beard are blue; there arc bright green 
patches on his forehead and nose, around the eyes and on the cheeks and neck; also his 
tonsured head and his hands are shaded with green. The eyebrows and eyes are dark 
brown, and the eyes are suspended in the midst of the eye-socket and have a pop-eyed, 
wild expression. The drapery is tan with brown and green folds, and has a scrolled all-over 
pattern which matches that in the border of the miniature. The ground behind the figure, 
and the chair and desk arc solid blue, and the details of architecture and furniture arc 
picked out in red, green, and brown. The figure is outlined with a black or dark brown 
painted contour line. From this description, as well as from the reproduction, it is obvious 
that the picture is not a portrait in the accepted sense, but a fine tour de force in human 
figure drawing in the coloured outline technique. But there is more to the picture than 
this. The face is, after all, modelled with areas of colour and white - a technique which is 
foreign to that of coloured outline. It is obvious that the artist of the Eadwine portrait 
had knowledge, albeit somewhat confused, of the greenish flesh-tones such as we have 
seen in a much more intelligent and restrained application in the Amos picture of die Bury 
Bible. In other w^ords, at Canterbury also, whether through direct contact with Byzantine 
art and techniques or through some intermediary such as the Bury Bible, the idea of 
building up flesh with coloured pigment had made its appearance. The result, as might 
be expected in the stronghold of coloured outline technique, is not from the standpoint 
of modelling exactly successful. But as decoration it is superb; and there is something 
about the great staring eyes with their strong green shadows which is neither flesh nor 
fowl in the technique of modelled figures but has an other-worldly quality that defies the 
beholder to ridicule or to ignore. 

Whether or not the Bury Bible was the source of inspiration for the Eadwine portrait 
- the technique of this picture has hardly any relation to that of the illustrations of the 
Psalter itself- there is no doubt that the style of the Eadwine manuscript was powerfully 
effective in furthering the spread of the Byzantinesque fashion in miniature painting at 
Canterbury. Another great Bible with magnificent miniatures and historiated initials witli 
strong Byzantine leanings both in drawing and in colour was made in tlic first decades 
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after the middle of the twelfth century. The Dover^^ Bible (Camb., Corpus Christi Coll., 
MSS 3 and 4) seems to have been written at least in part by Eadwinc, judging by the script 
and some very similar marginal drawings in tl)e ink of the script, introduced in connexion 
with catchwords at the ends of quircs.^^ The Dover Bible is in two volumes, of which 
the illumination of the second (ms. 4) is the earlier. Some miniatures are very similar in 
general type of figure to the Eadwinc portrait and may have furnished models for it, as, 
for example, the Matthew (fol. 168 verso; Plate 70). 

The Dover Bible style, however, is painting, not coloured outline. The figure is massive 
in proportions and solidly posed (cf. the cramped, stiff pose of Eadwinc on the plate 
opposite); the head is thrust forward and the hands are stretched out eagerly offering the 
book of his Gospel which he holds in a hand covered by a veil. The strong twist of the 
torso, the thrust of the knees and the weight resting heavily on the left foot while the right 
drops lightly forward, are all characteristic of monumental painting, not of outline 
drawing style. The colour is rich and heavy. Matthew has blue hair, like Eadwinc, and a 
gold halo; the drapery is bordered with burnished gold, as is the frame around the initial, 
and is painted in different tones of purple and blue, combined with orange. This colour¬ 
ing is markedly different from the red, green, and brown of the Eadwinc picture, but 
much more like the Bury Bible of Master Hugo. The drapery folds arc indicated by 
ridges, as in the Bury Bible, but the patterns in die Dover Bible tend to fall into more 
decorative motifs, in the form of parallels and zigzags, and delicate surface lines in formal 
designs fill up the spaces otherwise left plain by the fall of the drapery. The head is the 
most impressive feature of the miniature, and it is this which constitutes the closest link 
with, the Eadwinc portrait, except that the latter, strangely enough in view of the linear 
technique of the body, shows even fewer lines and a broader use of paint than docs the 
Matthew of the Dover Bible. The Matthew has the same large eyes with very white eye¬ 
balls in which the dark pupils arc suspended, and the same heavy shadowing in green 
under the eye. But the forehead is strongly lined, as is the nose, and die hair and beard 
arc divided into separate sections by heavy black lines, whereas Eadwine’s arc treated as 
soft masses. 

A strange type of figure replaces the typical Evangelist Luke at the beginning iT his 
gospel in the Dover Bible (fol. 191 verso; Plate 63 a). At first sight he appears to be murder¬ 
ing his symbol, the ox,^® but recent opinion has it that the figure actually represents a 
priest performing a sacrifice. He holds what looks like an ink horn but must be a knife 
in his right hand, and with his left he Hfts the head of the ox almost as though in the act 
of killing it. This curious figure is represented purely in contour outline; the pattern on his 
mantle is not at all affected by any drapery folds. The tunic is completely linear. But the 
head is modelled in the same mamier as that of Matthew and looks strangely out of 
place with the ill-matched body and the unusual iconography. The Luke miniature is 
another one of those multiple instances in miniature painting where new-found access 
to an old archetype may interrupt or in a measure divert the stream of a developing 
style. 

To sum up the techniques of these two outstanding Ciuitcrbury productions of about 
the middle of the twelfth century: the Eadwinc artist seems to have been trying to recon- 
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cile, as others before him had done, two incompatible figure styles; while the artist of the 
Dover Bible had grasped the monumentahty of the painted figure style and was compe¬ 
tently translating it into linear idiom. His technique consists not of a thin contour or 
shading line, but of broad, ridgc-Iike lines that carry and enforce the body contours of the 
massive figure. Some of the details of this type of linear design are introduced for the sake 
of sheer ornamental pattern, like the puffed or clinging drapery around the feet, yet even 
these are related to the intensity of the pose, and add to rather than detract from the 
monumcntality of the composition as a w'hole. This feature we shall presently sec miicli 
further developed at Canterbury. 

In view of the prevalence in the twelfth century of figure compositions within frames, 
of the monumental scale of the figures, and of the general interest in the use of decorative 
pattern and strong, shaded colour, it is not surprising to find remains of extensive 
schemes of twelfth century wall painting in England.^'^ As we have seen, the colour, the 
shaded technique, the framed miniature, and even the iconography and composition of 
some of the subjects in English twelfth century illumination are clearly derived from 
Byzantine mosaics such as were being produced in Sicily. Such fragments of wall painting 
as have survived in England demonstrate on the one hand their dependence on the style 
of contemporary illumination, and on the other, because of their monumental scale, an 
even closer correspondence to the mosaics. 

At Canterbury, wall paintings were executed in various parts of the Cathedral at differ¬ 
ent times during the twelfth century. The earliest were probably in the apse of St Gabriel’s 
Chapel m the crypt, and belong to the period of the completion of Conrad’s choir, c, 
1130. Since they were walled up before 1199, probably for structural reasons, the piiint- 
ings that remain are in remarkably fine condition. In the centre of the vault is a large 
figure of Christ seated on a rainbow within an aureole supported by four flying angels,^® 
and towards the west is the Heavenly Jerusalem with seraphs. In tiers on the walls arc 
scenes, on the south side from the early life of Clirist, and on the north from the life of 
St John. The theme is essentially apocalyptic, and it is worth noting that a similar scheme 
is to be found in other English twelfth century vault paintings, as at Kempley (Glos.), and 
there are comparable schemes in several Sussex churches, nearer to Canterbury. 

The wall paintings in the apse of St Gabriel’s Chapel display affinities with earlier and 
contemporary manuscript illumination in general, but a much closer stylistic correspon¬ 
dence can be observed in the single surviving figure on the wall of St Anselm’s Chapel in 
Canterbury Cathedral. This painting, which is usually dated about mid twelfth century, 
represents St Paul and the viper*" ’ (Plate 76). Since the chapel was dedicated to Saints Peter 
and Paul, there may have been a corresponding figure of Peter on the opposite wall.^^ 
Again, the fine condition of the painting of Paul is the result of its protection by a buttress 
built across the apse in the thirteenth century and not removed until 1888. 

The quality of the painting, as well as of the pigments used for it, marks a distinct 
advance over the work in St Gabriel’s Chapel. The correspondence of the style of the St 
Paul to that of Amos in the Bury Bible (Plate 69A) points to a Byzantine source: the 
solidity of the rendering, in spite of the linear technique, in both figures suggests direct 
contact with Byzantine style, as it might be seen in the mosaics of Norman Sicily.^^ On 
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the other hand, there is a tendency, already noted in the Matthew of the Dover Bible, 
towards mannerism in the drapery patterns, such as the cascading fold of the edge of the 
mantle, whicii suggests a stage furtJicr removed from the Byzantine prototype tlian the 
Bury Bible. The graceful S-curve formed by the heavily falling mantle from shoulder to 
hem, as Paul stoops forward, helps to stabilize the pose ;ind keep the figure from seeming 
to pitch forward; but this axial line is also a central decorative feature of the complex 
pattern of ridged, curved folds. The contour, as usual at this time, is strongly marked by 
a black outline. The face is modelled with high-lights on forehead, nose, and cheek, ui the 
Byzantine manner, but the eyebrows and wrinkles on the forehead arc strongly linear. 
The colour is superb: the background is blue; St Paul wears a white gown shaded with 
grey and a tan mantle with brown shading and white high-lights. The cloud border is 
red ^md brown. The richness of the colour scheme and the competence of the painter in 
the representation of so monumental a figure suggests influence from some fine Conti¬ 
nental centre, such as a Cluniac churchwhere contacts with Italy w^ere strong. In any 
case, no other English wall painting of this century can compare with the Canterbury St 
Paul in the sureness of the drawing and the beauty of the colouring. 

The nave of St Gabriers Chapel, in the crypt of the Cathedral, probably represents the 
latest phase of painting at Canterbury in the twelfth century. The best preserved frag¬ 
ments are in the vaulting divisions of the tw^o western bays: medallions with branches 
and stems contain half length figures of (?) bishops and angels. The scheme suggests most 
closely the Jesse Tree of Lambeth ms. 3 (fol. 198), and the style, though probably later 
(c. 1184), retains something of the character of this manuscript.'**'’ 

Other wall paintings have been found in recent years in Sussex, dating from the twelfth 
century. Since they were near Lewes Priory, the chief Cluniac house in England,*'^^ these, 
too, may be derived from Cluniac sources, although no record remains of w^all paintings 
at Lewes itself. The earliest of the surviving paintings arc at Hardham (Plate 75A) and are 
thought to date from c. 1125, when the church was built. The interior of the building 
w^as entirely covered with paintings of which a large portion survives. Above the chancel 
arch on the nave side are the Adoration of die Lamb and the Labours of the Months; 
continuing at the level of the upper zone, on the north and south w^alls arc scenes from 
the Infancy of Christ; at the west end of the nave is a representation of the Torments of 
the Damned. In the second zone of the nave arc the Baptism, Lazarus carried to Heaven, 
and die full story of St George. On the west wall of the chancel, over the arch, Adam 
and Eve (Plate 75A); on the cast wall, Christ in Majesty, flanked by the Elders and the 
Apostles, on the nordi and south walls, in the upper zone. In the second zone arc scenes 
from the Passion. The entire bottom zone in both chancel and nave seems to have been 
filled with painted draperies, now almost entirely destroyed. The scheme is formidable: 
the complete story of Salvation clearly and systematically presented, and one cannot help 
being reminded, as Tristram noted,of the cycle and even of some individual drawings 
in the remarkable Caedmon manuscript in the Bodleian Library (ms. Junius 11 ; Plate 44). 

The style of the Hardham painting is largely linear, though modelling of the heads is 
suggested by the use of white with the red outline, and by a few strokes of red for shading. 
There is no underpainting for die flesh. The most striking of the figures in their present 
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state are the Adam and Eve (Plate 75A) on the west wall of the chancel, above the arch, 
and these figures sJiow better than any others tlieir dependence on Anglo-Saxon models 
of the Cscdmon type. TJic figures arc enormously tall and completely nude, the anatomy 
of the bodies being suggested by a schematized design of white and red lines. Tlie Tempter 
at Eve’s left liand is much more effective, perhaps because less clearly visible now than 
Adam and Eve. It seems to be a dragon-like creature with animal head and cars, wings, 
and a round body with legs. The style of the painting though crude has a certain naive 
charm, especially in the faces. 

The paintings at Clayton (Plate 75B) are somewhat later than those at Hardham; they 
arc better preserved and of more monumental dignity. The scheme is an early version of 
the Last Judgement based on the Apocalyptic Vision of St John: over tlie chancel arch is 
Christ supported by angels with the twelve apostles; below, on the left side of the wall, 
Christ delivers the keys to St Peter; on the right, He gives the book to St Paul. The nave 
walls are divided into two zones of which the upper one is almost intact: on the north 
wall are an angel trumpeting, the death of Antichrist, the Blessed wearing crowns, and 
a group of laymen in short coats with bishops leading them, die Heavenly Jerusalem, 
and another angel trumpeting. On the south wall, corresponding scenes introduced by a 
trumpeting angel include souls awaiting judgement, an Apocalyptic rider, an angel re¬ 
ceiving the souls, and others supporting the Cross. In the lower zones, the very frag¬ 
mentary paintings include the general resurrection, the weighing of souls, and probably 
also Hell. The subject suggests one of the favourite themes of the church portal tympana 
of French Cluniac monasteries, as at Conques.**^® The technique is still linear, with the dark 
red outline and a second white line accentuating it, but black underpainting is used as a 
base for flesh tints. The figures are monumental in scale and extremely impressive. Par¬ 
ticularly fine are the praying saint (Plate 75B) and some of the angels.^^ The scale of the 
figures and the sweeping draperies are much closer to Poitevin paintings, as at St-Savin- 
sur-Gartempe,<^® and it is obvious that influence from either mosaics or Continental wall 
painting has left its mark on the English outline style.^^ 

At Kemplcy (Glos.) another small Norman church, dedicated to St Mary, contains a 
completely painted chancel, both barrel vault and walls. In the summit of the vault is a 
large Christ in Majesty in a triple Glory, his head towards the west, his feet resting on a 
rainbow. Surrounding him arc the symbols of the Evangelists, the eagle on his right, the 
angel on his left above, the lion and the ox to right and left below. The Virgin and St 
Peter, two cherubim and two seraphim, die seven candlesticks and the sun and moon fill 
the remainder of the vault. On the walls below are the twelve apostles seated under arches 
(Plate 74), six to a side, looking up in adoration. At the end of the row, on one side is 
Bethlehem, on the other, Jerusalem. On the cast wall of the apse arc standing figures of a 
bishop, pilgrims, and angels. The scheme is again one of the grandiose themes found 
commonly in sculpture of the mid twelfth century, which probably were often inspired 
by manuscripts.^^ The painting at Kempley is in cardi colours ~ red, yellow, and grey - 
with black and white for features and drapery folds. It is a bold, monumental style which 
has no connexion with English miniature art and must, it seems, have been done by some 
painter, perhaps a local artist, who was familiar with Continental wall painting. The 
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Kemplcy paintings belong to approximately die same period as the apse paintings in St 
Gabriers Chapel at Canterbury Cathedral, although the fuller iconographic detail might 
suggest a slightly later date for Kempley. 

From the foregoing survey of the few surviving^-^ examples of twelfth century wall 
painting, it is obvious that with the exception of the St Paul at Canterbury, the medium 
has little to contribute to the development of Romanesque art in England. And it is to 
the manuscripts that we must turn once more for English Romanesque art in its maturity 
during the second half of the twelfth century. 

At C;uitcrbury, probably at Christ Church, another great Bible was made of which 
only the first volumc^^ has survived intact (Lambeth Palace Lib., ms. 3). It is superbly illumi¬ 
nated in a style which, though obviously influenced in its origins by Byzantine models, 
illustrates well the new and startlingly dynamic type of linear figure design wliicli was 
evolved. There arc six large miniatures, each divided into two or three registers, the whole 
surrounded by a frame consisting of two plain gold bands usually filled with a conven¬ 
tionalized leaf pattern of a type used in the Albani Psalter (cf. Plate 61). The miniatures 
are in a continuous narrative style, with the scenes sometimes separated from each other 
by architecture, sometimes not (Plate 73). In addition to the miniatures, fine liistoriated 
initials introduce the Books of the Bible, and usually decorative initials introduce the 
Prologues.^'^ 

Most of the illumination, both miniatures and initials, appears to be by the same hand, 
which is represented on fol. 258 (Flatc 73). The figures arc effectively silhouetted against 
a plain background and their arrangement constitutes a lively over-all pattern which is 
dependent partly on the figure contours and partly on the manner of treating the drapery. 
The folds are drawn as ridges and lines, as in the Dover Bible, and all the areas between 
them arc filled, as in the Eadwinc portrait, witli decorative surface ornament; but the 
figures vibrate as though charged with an electric current which had lifted them on their 
toes and set them aquiver. The drapery folds cling to the bodies, except where whipped 
out as by a gust of wind, yet reveal no modelling of the form beneath. 

The inspiration for this extraordinary dynamic style can be seen, perhaps, in an initial 
by a different hand on fol. 284 verso (Plate 69B). The design of this figure too is linear, 
but instead of forming a dizzy surface pattern, the drapery folds have depth, and the lines 
which indicate them have some relation to die contours and movement of the body, even 
though they obviously arc not determined by them, as in normal figures. The draperies 
are whipped about the prophet so violently that one can almost hear the crack of the 
flapping ends, and they are only kept from blowing clean off him, because they are 
caught round his heel and over his arm. The body faces left, and the head is bent back 
towards the right; a lock of fuzzy hair has been blown loose and stands out from his 
forehead; and the phylactery in his hand sweeps upward in a full curve, caught by the 
same violent wind. The closest analogy to this curiously unnatural yet powerful type of 
figure is found in the sculptures of Aquitaine, of which the prophet Isaiah at Souillac^^ is 
an outstanding example. The explanation of the diflcrcncc between the two styles in the 
Lambeth Bible may lie in the fact that the principal master (Plate 73), working in the 
traditional Anglo-Saxon linear manner from some Byzantine model, had simply infused 
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new life into the conventional linear patterns. The painter of the prophet Daniel (Plate 
69B), however, belonged to a new school of artists who, with more complete under¬ 
standing of the possibilities of the figure itself, not simply of its flat outer surface, had 
treated form and draperies as inseparable elements and evolved out of them a linear pattern 
with depth and consequently with greatly intensified dynamic life. The style of the Daniel 
is a forerunner of one of the styles of the Winchester Bible, and even influenced late 
twelfth century work in other media.*'^ 

The steps we have been following in the development of the typical English Roman¬ 
esque style in painting have been localized chiefly in a very few centres, mostly in the 
south of England, that is, Canterbury and Sussex generally, and St Albans, Herts. Bury 
St Edmunds, the other great centre where the new style was germinating in the early part 
of the century, lay only a short sea journey from Canterbury, and stylistic interchange 
between the two great monasteries has already been noted in earlier periods. There is, 
however, also evidence that the new monumental linear style spread farther afield. Two 
fine examples of the new style in figures, expressed only in coloured outline, are a manu¬ 
script which belonged to and perhaps was made at Ramsey Abbey in the Fenlands (Camb., 
St John’s Coll., MS. h.6), and a single leaf with a magnificent Madonna and Child prefixed 
to Bod. MS. 269. 

The text of the Cambridge manuscript is Bede’s Commentary on the Apocalypse. On 
folios ii and iii are four very fine full-page drawings: a bearded, niinbed apostle (John?); 
John vested as a bishop with a prostrate monk, ‘scriptor libri’, at liis feet (fol. ii verso; 
Plate 77); a vaulted building with a tiled roof and three towers (Heavenly Jerusalem?) 
and beneath, the seven-branched candlestick; and Christ enthroned holding with both 
hands a swa)rd w^hich issues from his mouth. The figure of Jolin as bishop is hieratic in 
pose and symmetrical in the formal patterning of the draperies. Yet the body is firmly 
modelled and the heavy drapery folds follow' the contours of the form in the sinuous S- 
curves which characterize the magnificent figure of St Paul in St Anselm’s Chapel at 
Canterbury (Plate 76). The face is lightly touched with colour to suggest the modelling 
under the eyes and on check and chin. The composition of the drawing as linear pattern 
is superb, with its well-ordered economy of line, yet the solidity of the figure has in no 
w^ay been weakened by the reduction to linear techniques. The date is probably not 
earlier than the third quarter of the twelfth century. 

The second of the two monumental drawings is perhaps slightly earlier.^® It is a col¬ 
oured drawing of the Madonna and Child on the recto of the first leaf of text of Augus¬ 
tine’s Commentary on Psalms 101-50. It is of great size (lojj by 6J inches) and tremen¬ 
dous powder (Plate 78). The colour is extraordinary because of the complete absence of 
blue; soft tones of vermilion, purple, and green are used both for the bands of the double 
mandorla and for the outline and wash-shading of the figures. Both Virgin and Child arc 
extremely elongated figures with small heads but heavy bodies. The Virgin’s draperies 
arc not over-rich in folds but almost all of those indicated fall in long unbroken vertical 
lines over her shoulders and from behind her knees and seem to be so designed as to con¬ 
stitute a background pattern for the figure of the Child. The play of vertical and curved 
folds and the rounded figure contours repeatedly carry the eye through returning curves 
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back to die central area and the focal figure, the Child, who is placed exactly at the inter¬ 
section of the two circles. The arrangement of the colours in the central area repeats and 
intensifies this emphasis: the circular area behind the Virgin’s shoulders is purple, as is the 
outer band of the lower circle; the inner band of the upper circle is green, as is the inner 
area behind the throne in the lower circle; and the striking band of vermilion wliich 
forms the outer band of the upper circle terminates exactly at the throne on which die 
Virgin and Child arc seated. The drawing and the colour harmony constitute a master¬ 
piece of mature twelfth century design and arc wholly in the Romanesque tradition of 
monumental painting at its grandest. Unfortunately there is no indication of the centre 
where this consummate work was produced. 

At St Albans, however, where the monumental style had made its first formal appear¬ 
ance in the first quarter of the century, other interesting developments were taking place. 
Not long after the middle of the century, a Terence manuscript (Bod. ms. Auct. F.2.13) 
was illustrated with drawings by four artists of whom the two distinguished by Morcy^*'^ 
as A and B seem to have collaborated in the evolution of the monumental style at Win- 
chester.'^^ Some of the figures in the Terence miniatures are tall and thin, as in the Albani 
Psalter, but they have taken on an extraordinary liveliness (Plate 82), perhaps under the 
influence of the dramatic character of the scenes portrayed. The poses and gestures are 
stagy; and the masks which cover the faces introduce a new type of head with exagger¬ 
ated features and grotesque, (')ften coarse, expressions. From this source presumably 
evolved a liveliness of action in the representation of figures that is different from the 
optical liveliness produced by a linear surface pattern as in the Lambeth Bible. 

The fusion of the styles of the Lambeth Bible and the Terence, perhaps in the person 
of a single artist, is responsible for most of the illumination in a magnificent psalter (Brit. 
Mus., Cott. MS. Nero C.iv) executed between 1150 and 1160, perhaps for Henry of Blois, 
Bishop of Winchester and a patron of the arts, either at the Cathedral Priory of St Swithin 
or at Hyde Abbey (formerly New Minster).'^* The psalter is preceded by a series of Bible 
pictures - thirty-eight full-page miniatures in two zones, almost all within frames of 
foliated and other conventional patterns and edged with bands of gold. Inserted in the 
midst of the series, and probably not forming part of the original manuscript, are two 
(later?) pictures, the Death (fol. 29) and the Enthronement of the Virgin (fol. 30; Plate 79) 
in Italo-Byzantine'^2 style and colouring. In comparison with the other miniatures, fols 
29-30 appear at first sight to be indeed by an Italian artist; but in spite of their more 
convincingly modelled figures and their richer, shaded colouring, they too arc linear in 
technique. Although Italo-Byzantine characteristics have been noted in earlier English 
illumination, notably in the Albani Psalter and manuscripts influenced by it, nothing so 
strikingly Byzantine in feeling as these two miniatures in Nero c.iv has been found in 
earlier English work. The influence of this style was by no means limited to this one 
manuscript, as we shall sec. 

The Bible pictures in Nero c.iv have been extremely fine in colour, but most of the 
ultramarine pigment which originally covered their backgrounds has been removed, pos¬ 
sibly for use elsewhere, the colours have become pale through the effect of damp, and 
most of the gold has disappeared. What remains, therefore, has to be judged primarily as 
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drawing (fol. 12; Plate 80). The clinging ‘damp’ drapery with patterns formed by ridged 
folds are similar to those of the Lambeth Bible, but in Nero c.iv they have been further 
clarified and organized on the basis of fewer lines, and these more often of tlie contour 
and swinging S-curved type, such as characterize the painting of St Paul in St Anselm s 
Chapel at Canterbury Cathedral. The source, however, is probably to be sought not at 
Canterbury itself but in a common Byzantine prototype as represented in the miniatures 
of fols 29 and 30 of the Psalter. Likewise, from such a source are the large, solemn heads, 
almost always seen in three-quarter, not profile, view, with enormous eyes and heavy 
masses of hair and beard which contrast with the symmetrically curled locks and the 
pinched, tortured drapery edges of the Lambeth Bible. Architecture, too, is more elabo¬ 
rate and is used to form a stage setting for the scenes, to which the figures seem to have 
some spatial relation. In short, in contrast to the all-over patterned style of the Lambeth 
Bible, the composition of figures in Nero c.iv moves freely against open space or in a 
spatial relation to architectural setting. 

The giant of twelfth-century English manuscripts - in scale, in quality, and in artistic 
importance ~ was produced at Winchester: the great Bible now in the Cathedral Library."^ ^ 
The manuscript was originally in two volumes, but has recently been rebound in four. 
In size (23 by 15 J inches) and in the variety and magnificence of its illumination it sur¬ 
passes even the fine Bibles made at Bury St Edmunds and Canterbury. It was probably 
begun r. 1160-70, i.e. during the lifetime of Henry of Blois. Before the illumination was 
completely finished, the manuscript was apparently obtained from Winchester by King 
Henry II for his new foundation at Witham, but it was returned to Winchester by St 
Hugh of Lincoln, then Prior of Witham.'^^ At some time during its history a number of 
the historiated initials which introduce the Prologues and the Books of the Bible were cut 
out.'^**' Somehow concerned with the making of the Bible is the single full-page miniature 
of unmistakable Winchester style now in the Morgan Library (ms. 619; Plate 86) which 
is believed to have been originally intended for inclusion in the Bible.'^^ The only minia¬ 
tures in the Bible, as differentiated from the historiated initials, arc two full pages of draw¬ 
ings illustrating the apocryphal books of Judith (fol. 331 verso) and Maccabees (fol. 350 
verso) in Vol. iv. The artist of these pages, who also drew some of the initials (as fol. 363; 
Plate 83A) has been designated as the Master of the Apocrypha Drawings.'^^ At least five 
other artists have been distinguished: the Master of the Leaping Figures, whose style is 
represented by the historiated initial on fol. 148 (Jeremiah, l^late 83B); the Master of the 
Genesis Initial (fol. 209), Prologue to Zcphaniali (Plate 84A); the Amalckite Master (fol. 
69, Joshua, Plate 8411); the Master of the Morgan Leaf (fol. 190, Daniel; Plate 85A); the 
Master of the Gothic Majesty (fol. 131, Isaiali; Plate 8515). 

The distinction between the styles ot the six masters in their most typical work is fairly 
easy. The so-called Master of the Apocrypha Drawings is primarily a draughtsman. His 
principal work is the two pages of drawings composed like pictures without frames and 
with no decorative features. One initial only has been attributed to him (fol. 363; 
Plate 83A), preceding ii Maccabees, and that is treated exactly as if it were a miniature, 
with architectural setting and no decorative elements except some interlace. It is true, the 
initial is not finished and imdoubtedly was intended to be coloured; but this master’s style 
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is recognizable in die facial type, the stance, the drapery, and especially in the sensitive 
way in which he has sketched the contours of the limbs under the draperies. The gold 
borders on the draperies and the sharpening of the double line ridge-like folds appear to 
be preparation for the painting of the figure, perhaps by the Master of die Leaping Figures 
(cf. below). Anodier initial in the Bible, fol. 278 verso, at the beginning of Ecclesiasticus, 
widi a wonderfully fine figure of Wisdom, seems to be another example of die Apocrypha 
Master’s drawing'^® (cf. the equally impressive figure of King Antioch us, fol. 350 verso) 
with the gold borders and sharper drapery lines added as on fol. 363 by die Master of the 
Leaping Figures. 

The Master of the Leaping Figures is well represented in the initial introducing the 
Book ofjcrcmiali (fol. 148; Plate 8311). He, too, is an extraordinary draughtsman, but his 
figures are designed not in normal lively activity but they sway and ‘leap’, with swinging 
draperies and wide-flung arms in a design that is primarily decorative in arrangement and 
emotional in tone. The coloining of this and other initials by the same Master is violent: 
strong red shaded with yellow and yellow with red, and much reddish purple, arc used; 
blue is used for the groimd; there are dull gold edges on the draperies (as noted above) as 
well as for the initial letters. The colouring undoubtedly derives from Byzantine painting, 
but as used by this artist it is strong if not beautiful. 

The source of the Byzantine colouring and also of the type of facial modelling used by 
the Master of the Leaping Figures seems to be recognizable in the work of the artist who 
did the first two historiated initials in the Bible, the Genesis Master so-called from his fine 
initial to the Book of Genesis (fol. 5). His style is well illustrated in the initial on fol. 209 
at the beginning of the Book of Zephaniah (Plate 84A). His modelling is heavy, his faces 
solemn, with sullen, almost baleful expressions resulting from the frowning wrinkled 
forehead, strong accentuation of the white of the eye, and mouths drawn down at the 
corners. Hands arc broad and flat, and the open palm is modelled with a well-marked 
pattern. Drapery folds arc designed in relation to the figure beneath, with no nonsense as 
to independent decorative patterns they could form on their own; they are heavy and 
tend to drag and impede the movements of legs and arms. This master’s colouring also is 
strong, but the combinations of colour arc more pleasing and the overpainting is more 
delicate than in the work of the Master of the Leaping Figures. A good deal of green is 
used, in the design and for shadowing the contour of the initial letter, outside. The gold 
used for backgrounds and for the letters is highly burnished, and in backgrounds is tooled 
with groups of tiny dots. The Christ head in the nimbus strongly suggests an Italo- 
Byzantine mosaic (cf. below, Morgan Master). 

The fourth artist, the so-called Amalckitc Master (Plate 84B), is a curious anomaly. His 
faces arc painted in a yellowish flesh colour with strong high-lights and shadows, but 
according to a formula rather than as a well-understood tcclmique of facial modelling. 
His figures are very active, in a clumsy, unstable way. The soldiers wear over their long 
chain nuil hauberks a divided skirt or very long tunic which swings outward as they 
move. Their thighs are strongly outlined but the drapery folds are linear. The mushroom¬ 
like trees are extremely old-fashioned for this time. A striking feature of the decoration 
of the initial is the three fine profile heads of different types which arc carefully modelled 
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and differentiated. The persistent prc^files and the long, thin shapeless yet lively figures 
suggest tl)c style of the Bury St Edmunds Gospels (Pembroke 120; Plate 64); but some¬ 
thing new has been added in the way of facial modelling. This could be the result of 
influence from the technique of the Genesis Master, but the influence is only superficial, 
for the technique of the miniature on the whole is linear. 

The style of the Master of the Morgan Leaf is well represented in the Bible by the 
initial on fol. 190 (Plate 85 a). His figures are of more nearly normal proportions, though 
the heads arc perhaps a little too large for the bodies. They arc roiuidly modelled in By¬ 
zantine light and shade technique softened and modulated by the exquisite colouring; 
all arc outlined with heavy black line. The figures are dignified and restrained in action 
and gesture. The faces, which are usually seen in three-quarter view, are shaded around 
the eyes and cheeks, and are darkened on the far side to suggest foreshortening. There is 
little variety in the facial types and it is clear that the modelling is the result of a formula; 
yet the eyes arc focussed and there is expression in them. The background is of burnished 
gold but die details of the setting - the table set for a feast, the figures seated behind it, 
and the servants in the foreground ~ arc clearly arranged with some idea of spatial relation¬ 
ships. The table top is even foreshortened, so that the dishes do not appear to be sliding 
off it. This conception of a clearly organized spatial setting is something new in English 
illumination, and the Morgan Master in this respect is far ahead of his collaborators, ex¬ 
cept the Apocrypha Master (cf Plate 83 a) who seems to have had the same idea. The 
initial letter in the work of the Morgan Master also has a clarity of design and a crispness 
in form and colouring which is less marked in the rather overcrowded compositions of 
initials by the other Winchester artists. The rich colour effect of the initial as a whole is 
set off by the line of green paint surrounding it. 

The fine style of the Morgan Master cannot be fully appreciated apart from the large 
full-page miniature which suggested his name (New York, Morgan Library, ms. 619; 
Plate 86). The puzzling problem of the origin and purpose of this leaf in relation to the 
Winchester Bible has been referred to, but no satisfactory solution offers itself. The sub¬ 
ject comprises scenes from the life of David, and the miniature, if intended for the Bible, 
would probably have been placed before the Book of Samuel, which in the Bible is now 
introduced by an historiated initial. It is useless to suggest hypotheses to explain the exist¬ 
ence of the leaf, but it is an extremely lucky accident which preserved it to us, for without 
it the full power and amazing beauty of the Morgan Master’s style could never have been 
realized. 

The page^^ is divided into zones: in the top zone, at the left, David is aiming a stone 
at an enormous Goliath who occupies the centre of the scene; at the right, Goliath lies 
on the ground with David holding his severed head. In the centre zone, at the left David 
is harping and dancing ~ at the same time, apparently - before a threatening Saul; at the 
right, David is anointed by Samuel. And in the lower zone is one of the most moving 
scenes of all, Absalom with his hair caught in the branches of a tree and David mourning 
his death. The backgrounds of the zones are painted in plain heavy colours, red, tan, and 
blue alternating. Against these backgrounds the wonderfully modelled figures stand out 
with almost sculpturesque clarity. The well-proportioned bodies, the softly shaded 
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draperies wliicli flow around them and reveal their form, and the powerful heads with 
broad, rounded foreheads and prominent cheek-bones correspond to these features in the 
Bible initial, but the monumental scale of the scenes on the Morgan leaf shows them off 
to the best advantage. The fliccs arc painted with a yellowish flesh tone as a base, and the 
modelling is done largely with green. Otherwise, there is very little green used on the 
page, the dominant colours being red and blue. 

The superb quality of the Morgan Master’s style would inevitably have influenced the 
work of other artists^® who might have seen it, and it seems to be reflected, though 
feebly, in the last of the Winchester artists to be distinguished, the Master of the Gothic 
Majesty, so called from his unfinished initial to Psalm cx with the imposing figures of 
the two Persons of the TrinityHis painted style (fol. 131; Plate 85B) is interesting to 
compare with that of the Morgan Master included on the same plate. The proportions 
of the figures, the types of heads, even the manner of shading the drapery folds are all 
very similar to those of the Morgan Master, but the figures have somehow lost their sub¬ 
stance and become silhouettes outlined with black line and covered with an arrangement 
of shaded patterns. The drapery of Christ and that of the servant on the right in the 
Morgan initial will illustrate the difference. The contour of the Morgan figure is clearly 
determined by the rounded shape of the thigh and leg; that of the Christ is apparently 
deliberately broken by the clumsy ridged folds which cut across it and swing outward at 
the bottom of the mantle, instead of clinging to and revealing the roundness of the leg as 
in the other picture. The faces, too, in the initial by the Gothic Master arc flatter, less 
firmly modelled, and less intense in expression. The differences between the two styles, 
subtle though they are, in a sense are the differences between Romanesque and Gothic, 
the vigour and moiiumentality of the former contrasted with the suavity and grace of 
the latter. Yet, in itself, without comparison with the stronger style, the miniature by 
the Gothic Master is a wery beautiful thing, with its gentleness and dignity, its pleasing 
arrangement of linear patterns, and its soft pink, blue, and grey colouring and brilliant 
burnished gold background. This style we shall meet again in the early manuscripts of the 
next century. 

The six main illuminators of the Winchester Bible were all great masters, and it is not 
reasonable to imagine that they sprang fully formed out of an artistic void. The bold, in¬ 
tense facial style of the Genesis Master, it is true, seems foreign to previous English style 
and perhaps reflects further Continental influence resulting from the various contacts of 
Englishmen with Italy and the Byzantine East. The Master of the Leaping Figures is 
certainly the most dynamic artist at work on the Bible, and his style can be accounted for 
largely by two earlier English manuscripts. His damp draperies, for instance, with formal, 
ridged patterns and whipped edges, arc found also in the Lambeth Bible; but the same 
type of drapery on more violently active figures, as in the Winchester Psalter (Nero c.iv), 
are much more like the ‘leaping figures’. If we compare unpainted drawings by this 
Master with miniatures in Nero c.iv which have lost their colour, we can recognize the 
same patterns in the folds and the same lively, somewhat exaggerated poses and gestures. 
The other influence which helped to determine the Leaping Master’s style was luidoubt- 
cdly his association with die Master of the Apocrypha while he was illuminating the 
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Bodleian Terence (ms. Auct. r.2.T3; Plate 82). It is apparently in this manuscript, perhaps 
because of the nature of the subject matter to be illustrated, that his violent theatrical 
gestures and poses were devcloped.^^ The other artists of the Bible, including the some¬ 
what colourless Amalckite Master, were more or less influenced by the Genesis Master’s 
technique of modelling and colour; but this is not wholly true of the Morgan Master who, 
as we have seen, displays ;ui iiiiderstaiiding of the modelled figure which perhaps came 
from first-hand contacts with Byzantine art, again perhaps in the mosaics of Soutli Italy.®^ 

The collaboration of a number of artists with individual styles on the same work in the 
Middle Ages usually not only resulted in die production of an outstanding monument 
but constituted the starting point for important new things to come, and in this respect 
the Winchester Bible was no exception. Its influence was felt immediately in several 
large Bibles comparable with it in the magnificence if not in the quality of their illumi¬ 
nations. Two of these arc in die Bodleian Library: a great Bible illustrated with narrative 
scenes in miniatures or initials®^ (ms. Laud Misc. 752) and a two-volume Bible®^ (ms. 
Auct. £. infra i and 2) which has only a few historiated initials but a wealth of decorative 
letters in a fully developed Romanesque style - ‘perhaps the greatest English repertory 
of Romanesque pattern’.®^ These Bibles, like the Winchester manuscript, were certainly 
illuminated by a number of artists over a considerable period. There is no evidence as to 
their provenance. 

A large and splendid psalter dating from about the same time (i.e. c. 1175) can be 
assigned by means of its calendar to the diocese of York (Glasgow, Hunterian Museum, 
MS. u.3.2). The decoration consists of the usual calendar illustrations; twelve full pages of 
preliminary pictures - three each from the Old and the New Testament, the Ascension, 
Pentecost, and Christ in Majesty, and three subjects connected with the Death and As¬ 
sumption of the Virgin; a full-page Bcatus and eight large initials to the psalms of which 
two are historiated. The biblical pictures (Plate 81) arc divided into two registers and 
surrounded by a formal frame, as in the miniatures of the Winchester Psalter (Plate 80), 
but the style is very unlike this manuscript although also a mixture of Byzantine model¬ 
ling and linear drawing. In the York Psalter linear pattern is predominant. The figures 
arc spread over the splendid gold tooled ground with complete indifference as to whether 
they arc supposed to be in heaven or on earth, or as to what their spatial relation to 
each other may be. Wings, flying draperies, scrolls, ridged clouds are all arranged in 
a beautifully disposed surface pattern, which is still further enriched by the sinuous con¬ 
tours of the drapery and the elaborate design formed by the lines indicating their folds. 
Even the torso of Isaac in the lower scene and also the ram come in for their share of 
decorative treatment. Yet the figures themselves, especially the two representations of 
Abraham, are monumental in proportions and imposing in the type of head, which re¬ 
tains traces of modelling in the Byzantine maimer around the eyes and on the cheek. 

The final examples of twelfth century English manuscripts of great size are somewhat 
of an anti-climax when compared with the achievements of the Winchester scriptorium, 
though in scale and in the elaborateness of their decorative schemes they belong with the 
other great productions of the period. The four-volume Bible now in Durham Cathedral 
Library (ms. A.ii.i) was presented by Hugh dc Puiset®'^ (or Pudsey), Bishop of Durham 
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ii53-’95» but there is no indication as to whether it was made there or nor. As in the 
Winchester Bible, each Book and Prologue had originally an illuminated initial, but the 
style both of the ornament and of the painting (fol. 173; Plate 873) is on a much less 
lavish scale than in the Winchester manuscript. The initials were done by several hands, 
of which the one illustrated in the plate in some respects seems to have stylistic affmities 
with the Amalekite Master of the Winchester Bible, perhaps before lie liad been influ¬ 
enced by the Genesis Master’s manner of modelling and colouring. At any rate, the figures 
in the initial introducing ii Kings (Plate 8711) are in a much simpler, more wholly linear 
technique than any of the Winchester w'ork, though the mamicr of treating the drapery 
folds and the types of the heads betray their Byzantine derivation. The poses are comical 
in their ineptness and the figures arc flat in spite of the prominent shoulder, arm, and 
leg which are ‘modelled* with oval patches forming part of the whole essentially linear 
pattern. The decoration of the initials is very simple and plain, with narrow bands consti¬ 
tuting the shaft of the letter which ends in a scroll of conventionalized leaves. The back¬ 
ground of the initials is of burnished gold and the colours are rather strong and bright. 

Another illuminated manuscript, however, also given by Bishop Pudsey to Durham 
Cathedral (ms. A.ii.19 in the Cathedral Library), seems to establish some stylistic link 
between the Durham and the Winchester Bibles. Manuscript A.ii.19, a copy of the glossed 
epistles of St l^aul, contains at the beginning of each epistle a fine historiated initial, usually 
on gold ground surrounded by a green painted line, as introduced into the Winchester 
Bible by the Genesis Master. The shaft of the initial is filled with conventionalized mono¬ 
chrome patterns as in the Winchester Bible, and the coloured ground is further decorated 
with dots and circles of white. Roundels containing lively animals arc applied to the 
initial shafts. Some of the figures are strongly modelled in brown with white high-lights 
(fol. 87 verso; Plate 87A), and there is somctliiiig of the vigour but little of the competence 
of the Winchester Byzantinesque style. The Pudsey manuscripts have certain stylistic 
affinities with manuscripts known to have been at St Albans at the bcgimiing of the 
thirteenth century; hence the possibility that the Durham manuscripts might have been 
produced there, or at least under the influence of the St Albans scriptorium. 

The source of the animal roundels in Durham ms. A.ii.19 is probably to be found in 
the twclfdi century Bestiary, one of the most typically English medieval books. The finest 
Bestiary examples belong to the latter part of the century, and although only one can be 
localized - and that only as to ownership, not necessarily as to production - the style of 
the drawing in some of them points again to St Albans, (See Bod., ms. Ashmole 1511 
below.) 

Dr James** dealt with thirty-four English copies of the Latin prose text which forms 
the basis for the medieval Bestiary, the earliest dating from the eighth to die tenth cen¬ 
turies. Between these and the twelfth century manuscripts no intermediate copies are 
known, and die sudden popularity of the work in the twelfth century seems to have been 
due to the pictures which illustrate the text rather than to the text itself 

The earliest twelfth century manuscript is Bod. ms. Laud Misc. 247 with thirty-six 
chapters of text illustrated with lively pictures mainly in brown oudine.*^ Later in the 
twelfth century, die text of a manuscript in Cambridge (Univ. Lib., ms. ii.4.26) has 
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expanded to no chapters, with a corresponding increase in the illustrations which in this 
manuscript were drawn first, the text then being written around them. The style is fincr^® 
than that of Bod. 247, though similar in that most of the drawings are uncoloured. 

In the late twelfth century the illustrated Bestiary comes into its own. A fine painted 
manuscript in the Morgan Library (ms. 81) is said to be the one that was given to Radford 
Priory (now Worksop, in Nottinghamshire) in 1187 and, if so, was perhaps made there as 
early as c. 1 170 (Plate 88b). Close to the end of the century and perhaps even finer in style 
is Bod. MS. Ashmole 15ii (fol. 14 verso; Plate 88a). The characteristics of the drawing 
and painting typical of the Bestiary illustration arc well illustrated in these two examples, 
as is also the trend towards Gothic elegance in the linear patterns of thecomposition, which 
is characteristic of the later style. 

Plate 88b illustrates the amusing fictitious procedure described for stealing a tiger cub, 
namely, throwing a mirror to the tigress who, seeing her own reflection, thinks it is her 
cub and therefore does not notice that the cub is being carried away.^^ The galloping 
horse, the flying cloak, and the tigress rearing up on her hind legs arc the elements par ex¬ 
cellence of a fine medieval design. The drawing is firm and is further accentuated by the 
black contour line and the strong colour. The choice of colours is far from realistic the 
horse is blue and the tigers are vermilion - but they form a brilliant pattern against 
the gold background. 

The illustration from Ashmole 1511 on the same plate (Plate 88a) represents the popular 
medieval story of the unicorn which, when hunted, could not be caught except when it 
took refuge with a virgin. The drawing here is even finer than that of Morgan 81 in the 
decorative haiidhng of the design, yet it has lost nothing of the intense vitality of the re¬ 
presentation. The technique is painting rather than drawing, yet line plays a dominant 
part in the arrangement of the design as a whole. The suave curves of the ground, trees, 
and figures are echoed in the violent gestures and tense expressions of both the hunters 
and the virgin. The colours are chiefly blue and vermilion with some pink, yellow, and 
green, against a burnished gold ground. This type of composition represents the turning 
point between Romanesque with the heavy serious faces and the exaggerated anatomy of 
the figures, and the linear elegance of the Gothic. 

Bestiary pictures seem frequently to have copied each other or some common original. 
The Morgan Bestiary illustrated in plate 88b was apparently copied both as to text and 
pictures in the now imperfect manuscript in the British Museum, Royal 12 c. xix, of 
slightly later date and equally fine style; and to these two must be added the Leningrad 
Bestiary.^2 Bodleian ms. Ashmole 15 ii likewise forms a trio with Bod. ms. Douce 151 
and Aberdeen Univ. Lib., ms. 24.^^ Bodleian ms. 764 and Brit. Mus., Harl. ms. 4751, form 
a pair. Apart from their fine quality, particularly as to the drawing, the Bestiaries were 
very important from the end of the twelfth century as sources for animal subjects and 
even for grotesques, which became such a prominent feature of tliirtcentli century psalters. 
Animals and grotesques from the Bestiary arc found too, though less commonly, in wall 
painting, tiles, and misericords of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries in England. 
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Summary 

In looking back over the productions of English art in the twelfth century, we find them 
to be considerable in number and high in quality even in a period of great art everywhere 
in Europe. The century began with outline drawing, often prettily coloured, still holding 
the field, until a fresh wave of Continental influence produced the revolutionary Albani 
Psalter. This was followed in unbroken succession by the magnificent Life of St Edmund 
in full colour, four very large, fine Bibles - Bury, Dover, Lambeth, and Winchester - and 
as many great psalters - Lansdowne, Eadwine, Winchester, and Glasgow; and the century 
ended with miniature painting on a monumental scale, in the work of the Morgan Master 
which, as we shall see, played an important part in the style of Continental as well as of 
English art at the turn of the century. 

The outstanding accomplishment of English art in the twelfth century was the develop¬ 
ment of a dynamic figure style which differed from earlier styles less in spirit than in 
technique. Whereas in Anglo-Saxon art contour line was the principal means of express¬ 
ing the form and movements of the human figure, in twelfth century English art the 
technique was that of modelled figures, learned from Byzantine sources, and transformed 
into linear pattern by the manipulation and arrangement of drapery folds, poses, and 
gestures. The figures themselves are solidly conceived and lively in a curious unrealistic 
sense; they live and move, as it were, in another world, charged with vitality and emotion 
and freed from the heaviness of earthly matter. In short, the twelfth century English 
artist has finally succeeded in mastering to his own satisfaction the problem of the mod¬ 
elled figure which had long plagued him, by converting it, modelling and all, into a 
dynamic decorative pattern. 
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ing almost all tlic initials cut out, was identified by 
Millar in the Museum at Maidstone. Millar,op. cit.,yi. 

65. Two historiated initials arc reproduced, Nico- 
Icttc Gray, Jacob's Ladder (London, I949)» plates 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER \ 


xvinJ aiid xxvia. The text of this book was written 
for a child, but the plates consist entirely of repro¬ 
ductions from English manuscripts of the tenth to 
the twclftli centuries. 

p. 91 66. Reproduced, Gardner, Medieval Sculpture in 

France, figure 52. Since this sculpture dates well 
before the middle of the twelfth century, it would 
seem that it might have influenced this style of 
painting; but on die other hand, there is much 
that is Byzantine in both the sculpture of Aqui¬ 
taine and in the Lambeth Bible, and the most likely 
explanation seems to be a common Byzantine source, 
modified in both cases by the twelfth century pro¬ 
pensity for powerful linear pattern. 

p. 92 67. A small clianiplev6 enamel plaque in the 

Victoria and Albert Museum has a Last Judgement 
in precisely tliis style; reproduced in a small booklet, 
entitled Romanesque Art (Victoria and Albert Mus¬ 
eum, 1950), plate 21. The Last Judgement plaque is 
compared with miniatures from the Winchester 
Bible by H. P. Mitchell in Burl. Man’., xlvii (1925)* 
163. 

68. Professor Wormald dates the drawing in the 
second half of the twelfth century; see ‘A Roman¬ 
esque Drawing at Oxford*, Amiq. Jtil, xii (1942), 
17-21. 

p. 93 69. L. W. Jones and C. R. Morey, The Miniatures 

of the Manuscripts of Terence (Princeton, 1931)» 68-93. 

70. Hand A is the so-called Master of the Apo¬ 
crypha Drawings, Hand B the Master of the Leaping 
Figures. Sec op. cit., 70 and 92-3, 

71. The addition of the feast of the Dedication of 
the church of Shaftesbury indicates that it was given 
to Shaftesbury Abbey probably soon after its com¬ 
pletion. Cf Lansd. ms. 383 above, which was made 
for the same abbey. 

72. Herbert, op. cit., 137. 

p. 94 73. No facsimile of the manuscript has been pub¬ 

lished but a small book by Oakeshott, The Artists of 
the Winchester Bible, distinguishes the various hands, 
names them from their principal characteristic 
miniatures, and reproduces many details of the 
illumination. 

74. Millar, op. cit., 34. The record is found in 
Magna Vita S. Hugonis, cap. xiii. 

75. One of these was recently found and restored 
to its original place on fol. 203 verso, in vol. ii, as 
bound at present. 

76. Oakeshott, Artists of the Winchester Bible, 18 ff. 

77. Op. cit., 5 ff. Two details arc reproduced. 


Oakeshott, The Sequence of English Medieval Art, 
plates 27 and 28. 

78. Oakeshott attributes tliis miniature to the p. 95 
Master of the Leaping Figures (Artists of the Win¬ 
chester Bible, plates vu, viii), but the figure seems too 
monumental in proportions and too quiet in mood 

for this master’s style. King Antiochus is reproduced, 
op. cit., plate xn. 

79. The verso of the leaf contains scenes from the p. 96 
hfe of Samuel, certainly not by the same h:md. 

80. Perhaps even in other arts too. The fine War- p. 97 
wick (or Balfour) ciborium in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum has engraved figures so close to the 
drawing of the Morgan Master’s figures as to suggest 

liis hand in the drawing. Cf. especially the figure of 
Abraham in the Sacrifice of Isaac. 

81. Reproduced, Oakeshott, Artists of the Win¬ 
chester Bible, plate xxxviii. It is tlie preliminary 
drawing for a painted initial. 

82. A copy of the glossed Pauline Epistles in the p. 98 
Bodleian Library (ms. Auct. D.i.13) dated mid 
twelfth century may be an early work by this 
master. See English Romanesque Illumination, No. 16. 

The faces in tliis miniature even resemble the masks 
in the Terence miniatures. 

83. Cf fol. 169. The Pantocrator and a similar 
figure by the Genesis Master (Plate 84A above) both 
sugge^st direct influence from the Pantocrator in 
Italo-Byzantine apse mosaics, as at Cefalu; yet it is 
possible that the Morgan Master derived liis type 
from the Genesis Master, rendering it in his own 
incomparable style. 

84. A miniature of the Evangelist Mark and two 
historiated initials arc reproduced, English Roman¬ 
esque Illumination, plates 19 and 20. 

85. Op. cit., plates 12 and 17-18. 

86. Op. cit., 4. 

87. Mynors, op. cit., no. 147, plate 53. 

88 . James, The Bestiary. p. 99 

89. Op. cit., Suppl. plate 2. Sec above p. 76. 

90. Op. cit., a facsimile of this manuscript is in- p. 100 
eluded in James, The Bestiary. 

91. Sec G. C.Druce, ‘Mediaeval Bestiaries’, J«/. 

Brit. Archaeol. Assn, New series, xxv (1919-20), 52. 

92. Sec Alexandra Konstantinowa, ‘ Ein englischcs 
Bestiar’, Kunstwissenschaftliche Studien, iv (Berlin, 

1929). 

93. James, The Bestiary, 55-9. Sec also James, 

‘The Bestiary in the University Library’, Aberdeen 
Univ. Bull., No. 36 (Jan., 1928). 
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CHAPTER 5 

THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 

★ 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Political 

Richard 1 (son of Henry II), King 1189-99; Third Crusade and captivity in Germany 
1189-94; in France 1194 9. 

John (brother of Richard), King 1199-1216; Magna Carta 12T5; Fall of Constantinople 
1204; loss of Normandy. 

Henry HI (son ofjohn), King 1216-72; married Eleanor of Provence; great period of artistic 
activity under royal patronage 1230-50; veneration for Edward the Confessor; 
strong supporter of Pope’s ambitions in England and Europe; brought in foreign 
craftsmen to work on new choir and shrine of the Confessor at Westminster Abbey 
1245-70; Treaty of Paris 1259, all south-west France to Henry as vassal of Louis IX 
(d. 1270). 

Edward I (son of Henry III), King 1272-1307; married Eleanor of Castile 1254; on Crusade 
1270; beginning of Statutes in Parliament; Treaty of commerce with Flanders 1274. 

Ecclesiastical 

New type of bishop, the ‘University-trained professional secular’; Edmund Rich, Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury 1234-40. 

Establishment of the four mendicant Orders: Dominicans 1221; Franciscans 1224; Carme¬ 
lites c. 1240; Austin Friars 1248. 


★ 


As the historical background suggests, the thirteenth, like the preceding century, is one 
in which foreign contacts play a large part in the formulation of artistic styles, but in this 
period England is no longer mainly at the receiving end. The monumental linear style 
evolved in the later twelfth century is still found in the earliest thirteenth century manu¬ 
scripts in England, and also in the earliest thirteenth century French manuscripts, such as 
the Ingeborg Psalter.^ Later in the century, the reign of Henry III saw the introduction 
into England of a number of foreign craftsmen working in other media, especially the 
mosaics and painting in the new choir of Westminster Abbey begun in 1245. Neverthe¬ 
less, the pictorial style even of this Westminster School of artists displays a strong conti¬ 
nuity witli that of earlier thirteenth century English style, as it was represented in the 
paintings, now destroyed, of the Great Chamber of Westminster Palace; thus the West¬ 
minster or Court style, though Gothic, remained essentially independent of contemporary 
French work. 
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Several new features appear in English manuscripts during the first half of the thirteenth 
century. Most noticeable of all is the reduction in their size and consequently also in the 
scale of the script and of the illumination. Historiated initials, which in the twelfth century 
had consisted of a picture framed by a more or less formally designed letter, once again 
arc treated as decorative features of the text or, as in the case of the great B of the Beatus 
page of psalters, as the sole decoration of a whole page. With the increase in importance 
of the initial, both decorative and historiated, new ornamental elements were introduced; 
scrollwork filling, diapered backgrounds, small scenes in roundels, and grotesques. Minia¬ 
tures with con ventionalized frames continue to be used for the preliminary series of Bible 
pictures in psalters and for illustrations in other texts, of which some new ones are apo¬ 
calypses and chronicles. Psalter texts, which constitute by far the greatest number of 
illuminated manuscripts in this century, begin to introduce private devotional offices for 
the canonical hours, thus preparing the way for that most prolific type of medieval illu¬ 
minated manuscript, the Horae or Books of Hours, which flooded the market in the later 
Middle Ages. In the thirteenth century, names of artists begin to appear more often, ;md 
in a few cases enough of their work can be identified to establish individual artistic styles. 
Chief among these illuminators are W., probably William, de Brailes and Matthew Paris; 
among painters, William of Westminster and Walter of Colchester.- Finally, in the thir¬ 
teenth century not only do we have art in more media than previously, but there are 
clearer stylistic relations between the various forms. 

This last feature, however, complicates considerably the matter of presentation of the 
material. The different forms, wall and panel painting, stained glass, manuscripts, em¬ 
broideries, and decorative ceramic tiles, if discussed separately, lead one backward and 
forward in time, and besides fail to demonstrate the stylistic relations existing between 
them. A strictly chronological order is impossible, because we have not enough closely 
dated documentary evidence to constitute a reliable basis for tracing stages of develop¬ 
ment in any individual style. In any case, style seldom changed suddenly nor did it break 
completely with the past. A geographical arrangement is even more unsatisfactory, especi¬ 
ally for manuscripts-^ which, as we have seen, cannot be assumed to have been made in 
centres w'herc they were known to be in use. The most practical though perhaps the most 
difficult plan for dealing with this complex thirteenth century material seems to be to 
group it according to stylistic types in whatever medium they may occur. In some cases 
these can be localized or even associated with specific personalities,^ but even where this 
is not true, they can be shown to mark the stages of development in Gothic art as they 
occurred in England. 

The main headings in this scheme are 

1. The survival and spread of the twelfth century figure and decorative style in various 
forms of art and in various parts of England c. 1200, but particularly at St Albans Abbey 
and Canterbury. 

2. The evolution of Gothic decorative and illustrative style on a small scale, parallel to 
and sometimes influenced by French style of the second and third decades and found 
mainly in psalters and biblcs and in stained glass - all produced chiefly in the south of 
England, notably at Canterbury. 
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3. The reincarnation of English outline drawing style, with figures firmly drawn on a 
large scale, and enriched with Gothic pattern, with or without colour; this is associated 
chiefly with Matthew Paris in illumination and Walter of Colchester in painting, both 
working at St Albans Abbey about the middle of the thirteenth century. 

4. The emergence of a fully developed, typically English Gothic figure style charac¬ 
terized by linear contour drawing, vigorous modelling of faces, and richly shaded 
draperies; this is the achievement of the Westminster or Court School in the last third of 
the century. 


/. The Mommcntal Painthifj Style of circa 1200 

Two manuscripts of r. 1200 from St Albans Abbeyand probably illuminated there, will 
serve to introduce the typical thirteenth century style in England: a Cilosscd Epistles of 
St l^iul (C'anib., Trin. Coll., ms. 0.5.8), and a Glossed Gospels (ms. B.5.3). Of the two, 
tlie illumination in the Gospels is the finer in quality, although, apart from the Canon 
Tables, it is limited to the symbols of the Evangelists in foliated initials at the beginnings 
of the Gospel Books. The winged man, symbol of St Matthew in the tetramorpli on fol. 
4 verso (Plate 90A), is painted in a masterly style which, in the solidity of the figure, in 
the modelling of the head, and in. the colouring • rich blue and red, and delicate pink 
and green - furnishes a link between the late twelfth century style as developed at Win¬ 
chester, especially that of the Morgan and the Gothic Masters, and that of the five pre¬ 
liminary Bible pictures'^ of a psalter made for Westminster Abbey (Brit. Mus,, Roy. ms. 
2 A. xxii (fol. 12 verso; Plate 90B), In fact, the style of these two manuscripts is so similar 
that there seems little doubt that the pictures were painted by the same artist. Tlic pictures 
of the Westminster Psalter also are very close in style and feeling to the work of the so- 
called Master of the Gothic Majesty of the Winchester Bible (cf. Plate 85 b), and this 
suggests the possibility that the Winchester artist may later have worked at St Albans, 
to which centre Dr James” long ago tentatively attributed the Westminster l^salter. 

The style of the Westminster miniatures is magnificent in the firmness and clarity of 
the drawing (fol. 14; Plate 89) and in the richness of the gold and colours. Against a 
burnished gold ground within a framed mandorla Christ is seated frontally on a red and 
green rainbow, his feet resting on a similar smaller one. He is clothed in a deep blue ttmic 
having a red embroidered neck band and powdered with groups of tiny white dots. His 
mantle is pale tan shaded with deeper tones of the same. The border of the miniature is 
in blue monochrome. The flesh of the face, hands, and feet of Christ is modelled on a 
yellowish ground with shadows in brown or green; his hair and beard are reddish brown. 
The modelling of the figure is of the solid, bulky type of the Morgan Leaf, but the 
draperies arc flatter and the contour line is irregular as in the style of the Master of the 
Gothic Majesty. Still, it is amazing what a convincing figure has been produced by means 
of the heavy black outline and the lightly shaded drapery folds. It is the drawing which 
is primarily responsible for the monumentality of this figure, as of the Trinity College 
Matthew. 

Wherever the miniatures of Roy. ms. 2 A. xxii may have been painted, whether at St 
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Albans or elsewhere, two other psalters of only slightly later date must, it seems, have 
come out of the same atelier (Brit. Mus., Roy. ms. i d. and Arundel ms. 157). Both 
psalters are preceded by much fuller series of New Testament pictures than are found in 
Roy. 2 A. xxii; these series, though not corresponding with each other exactly, indicate 
a common archetype.^® Of the two, Roy. ms. t d. x is the better in quality, and it is also 
closer to Roy. 2 a. xxii in style. But the faces show an exaggeration of the modelling lines 
and the expressions and gestures have crystallized into linear conventions; also the colour¬ 
ing is brighter than in Roy. 2 A. xxii. Still, the richly painted miniatures, the monochrome 
patterns of the frames, and the dotted ornament of the background link all three psalters 
closely in a style that seems to be associated with St Albans. 

At Canterbury at the beginning of the thirteenth century large manuscripts were still 
being made. A psalter, the third and last of the copies made of the C.'u*olingian Utrecht 
Psalter (Paris, Bib. Nat., ms. lat. 8846), was written and partly illustrated there** with 
framed miniatures which follow in general the subjects of the original and of the two 
other copies, but are painted in the monumental style of f. 1200. In addition to the psalter 
illustrations, the text is preceded by a series of magnificent Bible pictures in the same 
style. *2 

Plate 91 reproduces the miniature on fol. 90 verso illustrating Psalm 51 (52 in a.v. 
numbering), which can be compared with the Eadwinc l*saltcr illustration for the 
same psalm in Plate 72A. The picture space is divided by an irregular formal band into two 
main compartments - Heaven and earth ~ following the idea of the rolling ground line 
used with the same purpose in the Eadwinc Psalter. In Heaven, the half-length figure of 
the 13 city appears in an oddly shaped frame, which was derived from the mandorla as in 
plate 72A but without its meaning; outside this frame is a conventionalized cloud-bimd. 
The other figures, ‘ the righteous ’ (verse 6) who sec and laugh at the downfall of the wicked 
‘mighty man’, arc more solemn than in the Eadwinc miniature; but their number is the 
same and they are in relatively similar positions. In the earth compartment, the wicked 
man sits in his ‘tent* ■ a columned basilican building in Romanesque style, with a nave 
and aisles and a clerestory above the aisle roof holding his sword and presumably giving 
orders for more wickedness. The figures are larger in the Paris miniature and they com¬ 
pletely fill the spaces between the columns of the building; there is room for only three 
instead of four. The Psalmist and the ‘green olive-tree’ to which he likens himself occupy 
central positions in the lower compartment in both miniatures, and the Psalmist holds in 
his right hand the ‘sharp razor’ (verse 2) and points upward to Ciod with his left hand. 

Evidently the empty lower right corner in the Eadwinc miniature did not please the 
artist of the Paris miniature, especially since the punishment of the wicked man found 
no place in the picture he was copying. So he introduces the offender again in this space 
and shows him falling on his head, ‘rooted out of the land of the living’ (verse 5), and in 
addition, true to the thirteenth century artist’s horror vacni, he fills the lower comer of his 
miniature with more architecture, brightly coloured and shaded, to balance that on the 
other side. 

The styles of the two miniatures arc strikingly different. If the artist of the Eadwine 
Psalter sacrificed most of the excitement of the earlier models to his interest in coloured 
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patterns, tlic artist of the Paris Psalter has deliberately eliminated what remained of its 
informal narrative interest and endowed the theme and the actors with the uncompro¬ 
mising solemnity of a justly administered judgement scene. The figures arc marvellously 
painted, with heavy drapery swinging about them in bold sweeping curves, and with 
strongly modelled faces. The style was undoubtedly affected by the Winchester Bible and 
is perhaps closest to that of the Genesis Master (Plate 84A) ; but it is more linear. There is 
much of the imposing monumentality of the Dover and Lambeth Bibles but none of their 
stylization. This is mature Romanesque painting at its finest - in scale, in design, in tech¬ 
nique, and ill the rich colouring set off by the highly burnished plain gold background. 

Several large illuminated Bibles of r. 1200 arc also connected with Canterbury, but it 
is problematical whether their decoration was executed at Canterbury or in Normandy. 
The comicxion with Canterbury is documented by a colophon in the three-volume 
‘Mancrius Bible’ in Paris (Bib. Stc-Geiievieve ms, 8-10), written by ‘Manerius scriptor 
cantiiaricnsis’.*-^ The illumination consists of historiated and dccc’jrativc initials, painted in 
colour on gold grounds, but the style does not seem to tic up with the Canterbury style 
as represented by the Paris Psalter, and it may be Continental. Two related Bibles arc in 
the Bibliothcquc Nationalc‘^ in Paris (mss lat. 11534-5 16743-6). 

Another large Biblc^^ (Morgan ms. 791) surpasses in scale and magnificence the Mane¬ 
rius Bible; it has similar initials which have been painted on separate pieces of vellum and 
pasted into spaces left for them in the appropriate text.^^’ The full-page Trinity (fol. 4 
verso; l^late 92) with choirs of angels, and creation scenes in roundels is a superb example 
of the style. The gold ground is very highly burnished and against it the richly coloured 
draperies of the figures, and the fine-coiled ribbon ornament with little animals crushed 
between the strands which fill the spaces between the roundels in the lower half of 
the page, give it a brilliance which is not surpassed in any other work of the period. The 
design is formal, arranged in compartments, like the miniatures in Paris ms. 8846. The 
central group of the Trinity has an unusual representation of Christ, the Second Person, 
as a small figure standing enclosed within the mantle of God the Father, and the Dove 
flying upward between them. It is particularly impressive because of the plain gold space 
surrounding it. Other interesting details of the page arc the creation and fall of the angels, 
the four Continents - the names Parse and Ethiopia arc legible - and the twelve prophets 
arranged in two rows of three on each side of the quatrefoil medallion containing the 
Trinity. The faces are modelled strongly with reddish brown colour and suggest the 
modelling of the Ste-CIcnevieve Bible; but the pale lovely colour of the Morgan Bible 
and the decorative designs constituting a well balanced all-over pattern seem closer to 
Paris ms. 8846 than to Stc-Gcnevicvc MS. 8. On these grounds it seems likely that the 
Morgan Bible and the Paris Psalter may have been illuminated in Canterbury and the 
Manerius Bible and related manuscripts in Normandy. There is further evidence of 
the Canterbury attribution in the stylistic relation of the two manuscripts to stained glass.* ^ 

By far the greatest amount of English stained glass of late twelfth and early thirteenth 
century date is found at Canterbury. It all belongs to the period of rebuilding after the 
fire of 1174; there is nothing earlier.** The sdieme of subject matter in the glass was 
elaborate. In the choir clerestory was a double row of figures representing the ancestors 
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of Christ and Old Testament scenes dating from c. 1180. In the choir aisles were twelve 
theological windows, a concordance of Old and New Testament scenes of wliich frag¬ 
ments are now gathered in two windows of the north choir aisle (r. 1200-J 5). There were 
twelve windows in the aisles of the Chapel of the Holy Trinity with scenes of the miracles 
and probably of the life and martyrdom of Thomas Bcckct. Of these only the miracle 
scenes survive; they date from the second and third decades of the thirteenth century. In 
the Corona, at the extreme eastern end, are medallion windows^^ of c. 1220 with further 
scenes from the Old and the New Testaments. 

The scenes of the genealogy and concordance in the earlier windows are in rectangular 
panels. One of the finest of these figures is Methuselah (Plate 93). The figure is monumen¬ 
tal in its conception with the imposing proportions and gestures and the intense expression 
of the finest figures in the Byzantinesque late twelfth century style. The pose is conceived 
on a grand scale and magnificently rendered: one knee is drawn up, with the foot sup¬ 
ported on the step of the seat and the elbow of the bent arm resting on the knee. Balance 
is maintained by the outstretched foot and the left hand tensely holding the left knee. The 
drapery is wrapped round the body in heavy folds which follow^ the curves of the figure 
and accentuate the balance of the composition as a whole. The loose fingers of the right 
hand stroking the beard and the gaze of the eyes turned away from the direction in which 
the head is facing give to the figure an overwhelming feeling of powxr and repose. The 
massiveness of the Methuselali figure is relieved by the bands of decorative pattern on 
the tunic, by the design of the cushion, and by the scrollwork in the spandrels of the arch 
under which he is seated. The colours are chiefly blue and red, with lighter tones in tan and 
a very little yellow and green. 

The imposing style of the patriarch Methuselah, which is uiKjuestionablc Canterbury 
work, further supports the C'anterbury attribution of the miniatures in tlic Paris Psalter 
and the Morgan Bible (cf Plates 91 and 92). Especially striking arc the similarity in the 
massive heads, in the poses, and in the thick, heavy draperies that swing about the body 
with no loose flying ends. The dignity and solemnity of the mood, though characteristic 
of Romanesque art in general, seems particularly consistent in the Canterbury manuscripts 
and glass. The designs of the fine late twelfth century figures in the glass at Canterbury 
may well have been drawn from a manuscript such as the Paris Psalter. 

Two manuscripts in the British Museum dating from c, 1200 which show some evi¬ 
dence of intended use in other arts, painting and suiined glass, arc the fully illustrated lives 
of two saints: Bede’s Life of St Cuthbert (Add. ms. 39943) made perhaps at Durham, 
and Harl. Roll y.6 containing eighteen outline drawings of the life of St Guthlac in 
roundels, made at or for Croyland Abbey, near Peterborough, in the Fenlands.21 
Of the Cuthbert manuscript (Add. ms. 39943) there is a Durham record^^ it was 
loaned to Richard Ic Scropc, Archbishop of York, presumably to serve as a model for a 
projected window dedicated to St Cuthbert in York Cathedral. Scropc was executed in 
1405 and the window was not actually inserted imtil nearly a half-century latcr,^^ but 
there is further evidence that the Cuthbert manuscript was ultimately used for designs 
not of stained glass but of painting, in the choir stalls of Carlisle Cathedral in the late 
fifteenth century. Forty-five pictures from the life of St Cuthbert now remain in Add. 
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39943 out of a probable fifty-five.^s Among the many interesting scenes from the life of 
the Saint, the first miniature (fol. i verso; Plate 94B) stands out because of the fine quality 
of tlic painting and also for the general resemblance it bears to an earlier wall painting at 
Durham now, unfortunately, much rcstored.^^ The technique of the miniature is that of 
monumental painting. The Saint stands firmly and quietly against a panelled ground the 
centre of which is gold, while the pinkish border is powdered with groups of white dots. 
The modelling of the drapery and of the face is done with heavy pigments, much white 
being used on brownish flesh-tone for the face. The pigments are so thick that they have 
flaked off in places. The figure is well-proportioned and the hands and feet arc drawn with 
skill and competence. The prostrate figure of a monk embracing the foot of the Saint is 
eloquent. Other miniatures in the manuscript show these same qualities of fine painting 
and tender devotional spirit. The manuscript is one of the best examples of the figure style 
at the time of transition between Romanesque and Gothic. 

The Guthlac Roll (Iflatc 9511) is not painting but outline drawing with heavy, firm, 
continuous contours and very little use of colour. If the Cuthbert miniatures suggest wall 
painting, the Guthlac roundels suggest designs for stained glass (cf. Plate 95A) or possibly 
enamcls .27 The simple, flat canopy-like architecture with the figures in an undefined 
spatial relation to it; the tall, slender figures with long straight or elegantly curving 
drapery folds; the many lines used as shading on the figures as well as for contour; and the 
use of inscriptions to explain the scenes, place the compositions of the roundels in the 
category of glass painting, although no body colour is used. The form of the Guthlac 
Roll is almost unique in late medieval manuscripts, that is, the rotulus or roll rather than 
the codex or book form. It w’^ould seem that the pictures were indeed intended for use in 
some other form of art; but no evidence of what or where this may have been has come 
down to us. 


2, The Gothic Small Scale Style {circa 1200-50) 

The monumental painting style of the preliminary miniatures of the Westminster Psalter 
is not carried over into the initials, not even the great B of the Beatm, The initials arc by a 
different hand and introduce the principal psalms. The B of the Beatus follows the general 
form which was established as early as the late tenth century (cf. Plate 2 Ib), but the scrolled 
acanthus which earlier filled the letter has been reduced to a fine-sprung pattern of bare 
ribbon scrolls, overlapping and interlacing at intervals, and ending in conventionalized 
leaf motifs.-^ Within the scrolls, little animals clamber about. Another new feature is the 
introduction of roundels containing small scenes from the life of David in place of the 
interlace at the terminals of the upright of the B. The whole initial is on a patterned 
coloured ground surrounded by a green painted outline such as was first used, perhaps, 
in the initials of the Winchester Bible. 

The style thus described in Roy. ms. 2 A. xxii has imdergone some changes in the 
slightly later related psalters, Roy. ms. i d. xand Arundel ms. 157. The patterned back¬ 
ground has been replaced by jewel-like diapering; the scrolls have become more tiglitly 
sprung, and the leaves have been reduced to the scale of the stems. Animals arc livelier, 
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even though often they are not true animals but only lacertine-like heads crushed between 
the coils of the spirals. There is brilliance and tautness in the intricate design of the initial, 
and the page with its ricJi diaper is well set olfby the surrounding line of green. This style 
of Beatus pages we shall find repeated, with variations, in many other early thirteenth 
century English psalters.^^ 

The fully developed English psalter style of c. 1220 was not confined to manuscripts 
made in the south of England. The Munich Psalter (Munich, Staatsbibl., Cod. lat. 835), 
according to liturgical evidence, was written and illuminated at Ciloucestcr before 1222. 
Its Beatus page^^ has the slender interlacing ribbon coils with conventional leaves and 
animals, elaborate interlaced terminals^* to the initial letter, and medallions and half 
medallions with scenes from the life of David applied to the border, which contains a 
version of C^reek key pattern. Other illuminations consist of preliminary Bible pictures and 
historiated initials for tlic principal psalms. 

Another very fine psalter of similar type and of about the same time was made, accord¬ 
ing to a thirteenth-fourteenth century inscription, for Robert de Lindesey, Abbot of 
Peterborough i2i4-22.‘^2 Qn fols 3 5 verso and 36 of this psalter (London, Soc. of Anti¬ 
quaries, MS. 59) arc two full-page miniatures, the Crucifixion and Christ in Majesty 
painted in rich colour on patterned gold grounds, preceded by three pages each with two 
scenes from the life of Christ in brown and green tinted outline. A magnificent Beatus 
initial on fol. 38 verso (Plate 100) has eight roundels and two trefoil medallions with David 
and the Musicians and four prophets. The background is diapered in deep blue witli white 
and red patterns. The richly shaded leaf motifs and the charming little rabbits and 
squirrels playing hide and seek among the branches give variety and life to the fine but 
otherwise rather formal designs. 

It is high time now to introduce officially a significant new motif, the animal grotesque, 
which began to make its appearance in English psalter decoration in the early thirteenth 
century, and multiplied prodigiously during the course of the century. This curious form, 
which ultimately became almost a hallmark of English illumination, seems to have been 
evolved from two main sources. The lively little creatures, sometimes naturalistic, more 
often fantastic, which even as tar back as the earliest Canterbury school of illumination-^^ 
were climbing in and out of the foliage of the initial letters, by the end of the twelfth 
century had taken on new vigour and refused to be confined any longer within the limits 
of the decoration. About the same time, many more naturalistic animals recruited from 
the Bestiaries-'^ began to swell the ranks of animal grotesques and, as they increased in 
number and variety, took on human attributes. The final outcome of this development 
was the use of the grotesque to caricature human and especially monkish frailties, which 
reached its climax at the end of the thirteenth and the beginning of the fourteenth century. 

Perhaps the earliest examples of the grotesque clearly used with humorous intention 
are found in two early thirteenth century psalters (Brit. Mus., Harl. ms. 5102 and Lansd. 
MS. 420). Uarley ms. 5102, which seems to be slightly the earlier of the two, has on fol. 3 
a monkey in a cowl, on fol. 6 a human-animal-bird grotesque, and on fol. 13 verso a 
donkey playing a harp. Other pages show a fox in a cowl leaning on a crutch (fol. 46 
verso), an ibex (fol. 50), and a goat playing a rebec (fol. 59). Similar musician animal 
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grotesques are found in roundels on the Bcatus page of Lands, ms. 420 (fol. 12 verso; Plate 
94a): a donkey witli a harp, a goat with a rebec, a lion, a monkey, a bear, a squirrel, a 
porcupine, an ibex, and a rabbit - most of these good Bestiary animals. In tliis same manu¬ 
script the grotesque is included in a new kind of marginal decoration which possibly 
resulted from French influence, namely, elaborate red and blue penwork containing a 
head, or an arm and hand, or most often a fish and occasionally a dragon. Towards the 
latter part of the manuscript, animals in human roles, perhaps inspired by those in the 
Bcatus initial, appear in the marginal penwork and in the line endings; among these are 
a goat’s head wearing a mitre, and a fox with a crozier. The typical thirteenth century 
vogue for grotesque inventions is in full swing. 

Harley ms. 5102 has neither preliminary Bible pictures nor Calendar,but these may 
have been lost; however, five full-page miniatures, probably of contemporary date, have 
been inserted at intervals in the text.-^”^ Lansdownc ms. 420 has an elaborate series of pre¬ 
liminary Bible pictures showing close affinities in subjects with those of Roy. ms. 1 d. x 
and Arundel ms. 157, but the Lansdowue pictures are composed within roundels like the 
scenes in the Bcatus page (Plate 94A) which suggest the influence of stained-glass medal¬ 
lions.The background of the Bcatus page is patterned with arabesque scrolls similar to 
those which arc found in thirteenth century English stained-glass windows. 

The later Canterbury glass windows are designed in medallions^^^ (Plates 95A and 97), 
and both in the scale of the composition and in the type of the design they arc more 
closely comparable to niamiscript illumination than was twelfth century glass. The medal¬ 
lion in plate 95A has already been compared in certain respects with the medallion from 
the Guthlac Roll; but there are also many diftercnces between the drawing technique 
of the Guthlac Roll and the richly coloured glass of the Canterbury medallion. To begin 
with, the background in the glass medallion is completely covered with an arabesque 
pattern in blue, and this ground appearing in all the interstices of the figure group 
and the architectural setting gives to the design that quality of all-over pattern which, 
with its balancing of colour areas, produces the finest stained-glass harmony. The details 
of the scene arc scaled to the smaller size of the medallion and fitted with a minimum 
of empty space into the round shape. The liveliness of the figures, the brilliance of 
the colour, and the sparkling jewel-like cfiect of the medallion glass has much more of 
the quality of illumination in colour on gold than of outline drawing. There is even evi¬ 
dence that the Canterbury glass directly influenced the design of manuscript pages (cf. 
Plates 97 and 96) produced about the same time at Canterbury; this influence of stained- 
glass design on manuscripts becomes even more marked towards the middle of die 
thirteenth century. 

The Bible of Robert de Bcllo^o (Brit. Mus., Burney ms. 3; Plate 96) referred to above 
in connexion with the Canterbury medalbon glass, illustrates well the thirteenth century 
trend towards smaller size in manuscripts and greatly reduced scale in figures and com¬ 
positions as compared with manuscripts of the preceding centuries. Folio 5 verso, the 
Genesis page, has the initial filled with medallions, some overlapping, others linked to¬ 
gether, containing scenes from Genesis and Exodus, and a Trinity. The figures arc small 
and, though lively enough, are drawn and coloured with little attention to modelling. 
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Tlie spaces around the medallions arc filled with leafless stem scrolls such as are used also 
for odier initials in the Bible. The influence of French manuscripts^^ was accountable for 
some characteristics of English manuscripts of this period, such as the flat, linear draperies, 
the white faces with features drawn in ink, the pale colouring, and the increase in decora¬ 
tive elements, especially the drolleries and omamental penwork in red or blue introduced 
into the margins. There are other presumably English manuscripts of slightly later date 
which follow the contemporary French style so closely during this period as to be hardly 
distinguishable from them;^^ but in general there is greater liveliness and variety in the 
English figures and often a quaint unconventionality in the representations wliich distin¬ 
guish them from the consistently meticulous but sometimes monotonously repetitious 
Parisian w'ork. 

To the third and fourth decades of the thirteenth century belongs the first work ‘signed’ 
by an English illuminator, W. dc Brailes.^^ Three times his name appears beside the 
picture of a tonsured cleric: twice in the margins of a small book of Sarum Hours (Mal¬ 
vern, Dyson Perrins ms. 4), on fol. 43 with the words ‘qiii me depeint’, and on fol. 47 the 
name alone; and once with the words, ‘qui me fecit’ on one of the six single leaves now 
in the Fitzw'illiam Museum, containing the Last Judgement (Plate 99 a). Other works 
recognized by their style as partly by him are a psalter in New College, Oxford (ms. 322), 
one historiated initial (for Psalm 109; Plate 99c) in a psalter in Sir Sydney Cockerell’s 
collection (Kew, Surrey), and some initials in a small Bible in the Dyson Perrins Collec¬ 
tion (ms. 5). To this list have been added in recent years twTnty-sevcn small leaves un¬ 
signed (ms. 500 in the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore) containing single miniatures with 
Old and New Testament subjects (Plate 99B) which Swarzenski suggests may have been 
prefixed originally to the Perrins Ilours.^^ Seven additional leaves obviously from the 
same series were discovered later by Dr Millar in Paris.'*^ The style in all of these illu¬ 
minations is unmistakable, but tlicy are certainly not all by the same hand, and it must be 
concluded that W- de Brailes directed a scriptorium or atelier in which there were a 
number of assistants.^^ 

The characteristics of the ‘signed’ w'ork may be taken as typical of dc Brailes’ style. 
They may be described briefly as the peculiar facial types, the imusual subjects, originality 
in the representations, and scrolls with Latin or French inscriptions. The facial types are 
well represented in plates 98 and 99: short, roimd faces witli broad foreheads; long 
straight noses almost joining tlie mouths; eyes whth accentuated whites and the iris 
crowded into one corner; and all the features strongly indicated with black lines. There 
is, howTver, some shading in white on the faces and in some cases considerable shading 
in dark tones and occasionally cross-hatching in white on the drapery. Colours arc mainly 
pink and blue with a little red; the backgrounds are gold. 

The originality of de Brailes’ treatment of his subjects is well illustrated in his inter¬ 
pretation of the Fall of Man (Plate 98). In the top left roundel is recorded Adam’s shame¬ 
faced excuse to an accusing (}od: ‘The woman gave it me’; Eve’s defence, top right: ‘The 
serpent tempted me’; and the smug smile on the face of the serpent; God’s ‘no-nonsense 
now’ manner as he puts shifts over the heads of his disobedient children; Adam’s furious 
spade work and Eve’s sullen and clumsy eflforts to spin; Cain balefully watching liis 
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brother and plotting his murder which he executes with an evil leer, while Adam and Eve 
sit apart mourning over the tragedy; an inexorable God driving a remonstrating Cain 
out to be a wanderer and an outcast; and Cain's sad end, killed accidentally by his own 
grandson while hiuiting in the forest. The human tragedy in William de Brailes’ eyes 
was evidently the story of a family disaster with a strong moral cast. 

In die medallion from die Last Judgement (Plate 99A), de Brailes, looking none too 
happy, hopefully carries his credentials (‘W. de Brailes me fecit’) in his hand which is 
grasped firmly by a lusty angel flourishing a huge sword over the heads of the other 
shivering souls. De Brailes is a lively artist if not a great one; what his figures lack in 
monumcntality they make up in originality of interpretation, with the result that in 
pictures by his hand there is never a dull moment. 

Swarzenski suggests^"^ a chronological order for the de Brailes manuscripts on the 
ground of the development of dicir style from Romanesque to Gothic; he places the 
Fitzwilliam leaves earliest and the Walters leaves last. The closeness of the style of these 
two manuscripts, however (Plates 98 and 99b), seems not to support this sequence. On the 
other hand, the decoration of the New College Psalter which, as Swarzenski notes, is very 
close to the Rutland Psalter dated about 1250, would suggest that the New College 
manuscript maybe the most Gothic phase ofde Brailes’ style.Moreover, the fact that only 
the most showy of the miniatures in the New College manuscript are by his own hand 
seems to indicate a late date w^hen richer decorative elements, perhaps influenced by 
the French Gothic style, have further affected the design of the miniatures. 

These designs arc clearly related to roundels of stained glass and wall painting; and it is 
interesting to note that several medalhons containing single figures of apostles occur also 
in some contemporary paintings in the vaulting of the Chapter House of Christ Church 
Cathedral, Oxford, which have been attributed by James and Tristrain^^ to de Brailes, or 
at least to designs by him. The condition of the paintings at present makes it difficult to 
establish any clear stylistic connexion, but the general form and the types of the figures 
seem to be similar to his style in the manuscripts. 

Nothing is actually known of the provenance of the psalter belonging to the Duke of 
Rutland^^ (Belvoir Castle), though an obit occurs in the Calendar (May 24, fol. 3) of 
‘domini Edmundi dc Laci’, who may have been Edmund de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln (d. 
1258). The Sarum Calendar (fols 1-6) contains the signs of the zodiac and the labours of 
the months in roundels. Every text page thereafter has a band down the left margin con¬ 
taining initials in gold or colour for each verse of every psalm. Folio 8 verso has a magni¬ 
ficent Bcatus initial widi David playing the harp and the Judgement of Solomon; and 
preceding six of the principal psalms are fine full-page biblical miniatures. But the glory 
and distinction of the Rutland Psalter is the wealth of marginal grotesques and the 
exquisite and lavish foliage decoration. (Cf. de Brailes, Plate 99c.) 

Also contemporary with dc Brailes but differing greatly from his style is a small group 
of very beautiful manuscripts executed c, 1240-60 for different monastic houses or for 
individuals in them and associated by Sir Sydney CockerclP® with the scriptorium of the 
new cathedral at Salisbury, built 1220-36. These arc: (i) a Psalter made for a convent of 
nims^i (Oxford, All Souls Coll., ms. lat. 6); (2) a Psalter made for Wilton Abbey, near 
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Salisbury (London, Royal College of Physicians); (3) the ‘Missal of Henry of Chichester' 
in the John Rylands Library in Manchester (ms. lat. R.24); and (4) the Bible of Wilham 
de Hales in the British Museum (Roy. ms. i b. xii). The figure style of these manuscripts 
seems to be derived from the earlier Peterborough style of the Psalter of Robert de 
Lindcscy and is more tranquil in mood and without the captiousness of William de 
Brailes. There is also a stronger feeling of Gothic elegance, particularly in the draperies. 
The All Souls Psalter has four preliminary miniatures representing the Annunciation (fol. 
3), the Virgin nursing the Child (fol. 4), the Crucifixion (fol. 5; Plate T02), and Christ in 
Majesty (fol. 6). The Calendar (fols 7-12 verso) has no illustrations. On fol. 13 is a magni¬ 
ficent Beatus initial with a Tree of Jesse, a sybil, and prophets; and in roundels, small Old 
Testament scenes. 

The Crucifixion is a very fine example of the style which uses line both for emphasis 
on contour and for decorative patterns, as on the thigh and shoulder of John. The figures 
arc tall and slender and without solidity. The poses and gestures arc unnatural, but are 
designed to express intense emotion; the swaying Virgin half turns away from the cross, 
with hands clasped tightly and head bowed in grief; John, nervously fingering the fold 
of his mantle widi one hand, rests his cheek momentarily on the other as he strides to¬ 
wards the cross. Between these two is the dead Christ, quiet on the cross, emaciated and 
bleeding but sublime in features and form. Only the fluttering end of the knotted drapery 
shows life. The cross is the usual English form of lopped tree trunk. Above, God the 
Father, flanked by censing angels, receives the spirit of Christ represented by a dove. 
Below are the dead rising from die tomb, and at the sides the triumphant Church and the 
toppling Synagogue. Tiie burnished gold background is incised with diamond patterns 
enclosing quatrefoils. The colour is intense - blue, pink, red, and green; the heavy contour 
lines arc black. 

The Crucifixion of the All Souls Psalter illustrates perfectly the balance between rich 
linear pattern and strong contour drawing in the figures, between symbolism and human 
emotion. 

By contrast, this balance is rudely upset in die almost identical composition of the same 
subject in the Evesham Psalter (Brit. Mus., Add. ms. 44874, fol. 6, Plate 103). The very 
similarities in such details as the Tree-Cross, the poses and gestures of the figures, and the 
arrangement of the draperies serve to accentuate the differences between the two styles. 
Of these differences, the most striking arc exaggeratedly English features in the Evesham 
Psalter, namely a total disregard of even the conventions of anatomy and an obsession 
with rich chiaroscuro patterns not only in the drapery but in the torso of the Christ; and 
a gripping emotional tension which is centred in the contrast between the suffering, 
drawn expression of the dying Christ and the wide-open, staring eyes of Mary and Jolm. 
This emotion is reflected even in the faces of the sun and the moon held by the solemn 
angels who lean out of the picture above the cross. The technique is shaded line drawing, 
suggestive of the Matthew Paris style (sec below) but crisper, harder, and much more 
pattcrnistic owing to the deep angular drapery folds, the broken body contours, and the 
heavy shading. The colours are green, blue, brown, and red. The body of Christ and all 
the faces are modelled in brown with a red spot on die check. The backgroimd of the 
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miniature is burnished gold except behind the cross where a design in flat red sprinkled 
with small white star and circle motifs follows the shape of the cross and extends down 
the sides and across the bottom of the miniature. A plain frame (contrasting with the 
ornate border with medallions in the All Souls miniature) surrounds the picture, but it is 
indicative of the dramatic character of the painting that the cross and the figures of 
Mary and Jolin extend boldly out beyond the frame, overlapping it. The monumental 
scale of the composition, again as in the Matthew Paris style, suggests wall painting, but 
no work associated with Matthew Paris can compare with this in dynamic power. Eric 
Millar has rightly described the Evesham Crucifixion painting as ‘reaching the high water 
mark of English illumination of the period’.^2 

On the verso of fol. 6 of the Evesham Psalter there is a fine verniclc which also suggests 
Matthew Paris in subject though not quite in spirit. The Calendar and the principal 
psalms of the Psalter are illustrated with small miniatures in what seems to be a somewhat 
difterent style, though it is possible that the smaller scale and the lighter character of the 
subject matter may account for the differences. Some of the historiated initials contain 
grotesques, mainly of the type with serpent body and human head, and even these are 
painted in the shaded technique. They lack, however, the variety and inventive humour 
of the grotesques in the Rutland Psalter. 

Returning now to the other manuscripts of the Salisbury group, the Wilton Psalter, 
which originally must have been as lavishly decorated as the All Souls manuscript and in 
much the same style, now retains only two of the large initials (fols 33 and 66 verso). 
But the 181 smaller historiated initials and 77 decorative ones plus a great number of 
decorative line endings indicate the richness of the manuscript. 

The Manchester Missal has eight full-page miniatures and twelve fine historiated ini- 
tials.^"^ The Virgin and Child (fol. 150; Plate 104), with a votive figure^^ under a fohated 
arcli and flanked by censing angels, is close in style to the exquisite Madonna and angels 
of the Chichester^^ roundel (Plate 105), dating from about the same time and not far re¬ 
moved geographically from Salisbury, where it is suggested that the Manchester Missal was 
made. The figures in the miniature, like those of the roundel, have the same completely flat, 
linear quality in the handling of the drapery which results in graceful curves but shows no 
evidence of the form under it. For example, the drawing of the knee of the votive figure in 
the miniature with the drapery dragged over it is so similar in treatment to that in the roun¬ 
del that the same artist’s hand might be suspected. The roundel was designed, apparently, 
as a unit of ornament on the wall of the chapel of the Bishop’s Palace, not as part of 
a larger scheme of wall painting - die kind of design, therefore, which might very well 
be supplied by a miniaturist. Tlie fineness of the decorative detail with its use of silver 
(now badly tarnished) also suggests the work of an illuminator. In spite of the fleur-de-lis 
in the blue background, the style seems to be wholly English, and die closest parallel to 
it is found in the Salisbury style,^^ especially as in the Manchester Missal. 

The Bible of William de Hales, with smdl historiated initials at the beginnings of the 
Books, is a modest member of the Salisbury group.^® It may even be by the same hand 
as the All Souls Psalter, perhaps an earlier or at any rate a less sumptuous example of 
his art. 
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From about tlic mid thirteenth century also come two manuscripts in the British Mus¬ 
eum, a Bible and a small Book of Hours (Roy. ms. i d. i and Egerton ms. T151), which 
show French influence though they arc of undisputed English workmanship: Royal 1 d. i 
is signed in a colophon on fol. 540 verso by the scribe: ‘ Willclmus Devoniensis scripsit 
istum librum.’ Egerton 1151 was obviously illuminated by the same artist. 

The vellum of both these small books is very fine and thin as in French thirteenth 
century manuscripts, and the style is linear and flat and the faces have the features drawn 
in with black lines (Plate loi). The subject matter is extraordinary in its liveliness and 
humour. In the Genesis initial, scenes of the Creation and Fall and the Crucifixion are 
placed under canopies instead of in roundels (cf. ms. Burney 3 ; Plate 96) ; all manner of 
grotesque whimsies arc represented in the margins. The borders arc still simple in design 
and almost without foliage, thus differing from the borders in the Rutland Psalter. 
A miniature preceding fol. 5 in the Bible ofWilham of Devon representing a Crucifixion 
and a Coronation of the Virgin, and a Virgin and Child flanked by Peter and Paul, con¬ 
tains, in the central panel, St Martin dividing his cloak with a beggar, and in the lower 
margin a kneeling monk or friar. The inclusion of St Martin in so important a position 
has led to the theory that the Bible may have been intended for someone at Canterbury, 
where this Saint was particularly venerated, and this theory is further borne out by the 
representation in a miniature prefixed to Psalms (fol. 321 verso) of the Martyrdom of St 
Thomas and some legendary incidents in his life. The French characteristics ot the style 
would fit very well with a Canterbury origin.^^ 

A third manuscript closely related to the style of these two is a psalter in the Morgan 
Library (ms. 756) also tentatively attributed to the ‘neighborhood of Canterbury ’.*^0 This 
is the most richly illuminated of the three, having eight large miniatures and many smaller 
ones, twenty-three medallions in the Calendar, seven large and 176 smaller illuminated 
initials. The margins arc filled with grotesques and hunting scenes, and the style has a 
strong French flavour as in the case of the other two. 

j. Thirtcciith-ceiittiry Otitline Drawings 

From die first half of the thirteenth century there are only a few examples of outline 
drawing style, that most deeply rooted and most accomplished technique of the English 
artist in preceding periods. At the beginning of the century the Guthlac drawings carry 
on the tradition in pure outline without shading and almost without colour (Plate 95b). 
To the first quarter of the century belong some remarkable preliminary drawings^^ of 
Old Testament subjects prefixed to a Bestiary (Cainb., Univ. Lib., ms. Kk.4.25), in a 
shaded line technique with coloured washes applied over parts of the figure. The pictures 
suggest that the artist may have been copying the fine shaded painting style of the artists 
of the Winchester Bible, especially the Morgan Master (Plate 86 ). The figures are large 
and solid in their contour modelling and the drapery folds fall heavily over the body. Gold 
is used for haloes and decorative details of dress, but the drawings have no background 
and no borders. The technique is new in respect to the artistes obvious intention to accom¬ 
plish with line shading what the late twelfth century painter did with pigments, and tlic 
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Cambridge drawings supply an intermediate step towards the remarkable work in a simi¬ 
lar style which is associated with the mid-thirteenth century artist, Matthew Paris. 

This artist, who, like W. dc Brailcs, identified himself by signing some of his work, has 
long been known as illuminator, painter, scribe, and historian. His influence at St Albans 
Abbey, where he was a monk, is reflected in the production of a great many illustrated 
manuscripts, but their very number precludes the probability that they were all the 
product of his owi hand. Moreover, tlie styles, not only of the various manuscripts but 
of portions and even of individual pictures in them, demonstrate beyond a doubt that he 
had assistants. In fact, a careful stylistic analysis of the manuscripts most commonly ac¬ 
cepted as his work^2 based on the only signed miniature (Roy. ms. 14 c. vii, fol. 6) could, it 
would seem, attribute to him only a very few of the large number of tinted and luitintcd 
drawings in his general style. Tliey are the following: (1) the well-known and justly 
admired Virgin and Child, with a self-portrait bearing his signature, Prater Mathias Pari- 
siensis (Plate 106); (2) two fine heads of Christ and one of the Virgin, all on fol. 281 (Plate 
108) of the Chronica Maiora (Camb., Corpus Christi Coll., ms. 26);^^ (3) an even finer 
head of Christ (Vcrnicle), (Corpus Christi Coll., ms. 16, fol. 49 verso; l^Iatc i ioa); (4) all 
the drawing and some of the tinting in the illustrations of the lives of Saints Alban and 
Amphibalus (Dublin, Trin. Coll., ms. E.1.40, fol. 31; Plate 107A), perhaps Matthew^ Paris’s 
earliest w^ork; (5) some original sketches for marginal drawings in the two Cambridge 
manuscripts named above, e.g. fol. 215 in MS. 16 and p. 66 in ms. 26. 

The first three drawings listed are examples of a monumental style based on late Rom¬ 
anesque painted figures such as in the preliminary miniatures of Roy. ms. 2 A. xxii (Plates 
89 and 9011); the style may even havx been derived from these very miniatures. Charac¬ 
teristic features of this monumental style are the firm, heavy proportions of the figures, 
the strong black contour lines which model the figure, the kirge, solid heads with solemn 
expressions, the thick, heavy draperies arranged in simple, broad, rhythmic curves and 
appearing to form a roll at the edges; and, finally, the shading with colour which reflects 
a painting technique rather than an all-over pattern. The Historia Anglorim (Roy. ms. 14 
c. vii) was the last work of Matthew Paris. On fol. 218 verso is a picture by another artist 
of Matthew Paris lying on his deathbed, his elbow resting on a book inscribed ‘Liber 
Cronicorum Mathci parisiensis’, accompanied by an inscription, ‘hie obit matheus pari- 
siensis’. The date of the last item of the Historia written in his own hand is 1259, and it is 
assumed that this was the year of his death. 

The extraordinary ‘painterly’ quality of the heads of Christ and of the Virgin in Corpus 
Christi College mss 26 and 16 (Plates 108 and iioa) is evident w^hen they arc compared 
with the earlier wall paintings in the Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre, Winchester Cathedral 
(Plate 109). The head of Christ at Winchester might wxll have furnished the model for 
both the drawings by Paris, but especially the finer one (Plate iioa). The frontal facial 
type is the same, and the eyes, cars, and hair, and even the jewelled neckband (as in Plate 
108) are alike. The other head of Christ on this page might have been dra'wm from the 
Deposition scene in the Winchester paintings. No close painted parallel for die Virgin and 
Child has been found, but the heads surrounded by clouds might come from a medallion 
such as those which still exist in the Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre at Winchester, 
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Although there is sonic evidence as to tlic ability of Matthew Paris as a panel painter, 
at St Albans, where we might expect to recognize his hand in some of the paintings on the 
piers of the nave, the work bears no resemblance to his style and, in fact, is known to 
have been done largely by another artist, Walter of Colchester^'^ and his associates. At 
Windsor, however, in the cloister of St George’s Chapel, there are remains of paintings 
of kings’ heads wliicli seem very close to the large-scale heads of Paris and perhaps may 
be attributed to him.^^ 

Judging from the most obvious diHcrcnccs in style among the various miniatures attri¬ 
buted to him, Matthew Paris had at least two principal assistants, and probably there were 
other scribes and illuminators who participated in the hirgc number of manuscripts to be 
ascribed, largely on a stylistic basis, to the scriptorium at St Albans. To one of the most 
competent of dicsc assistants I should attribute at least part of the illustrations in La Estoire 
de Seiut Aedward k Rei^^ (Camb., Univ. Lib., ms. Ee.3.59; Plate lojn) and the five tinted 
pen drawings on fols 219 verso to 221 verso of Roy. ms. 2 a. xxii in the British Museum. 
These drawings arc also on a monumental scale and clearly are inspired by Paris’s style, if 
not copied from his own drawings.^^ The style of this assistant’s work, however, seems 
to have a more irregular contour line, richer decorative detail, more painstaking execu¬ 
tion, and less convincing figure modelling. The King (fol. 219 verso) and the Bishop (fol. 
221) have something of the crispness and elegance of mid-thirteenth century French sculp¬ 
ture. Though wash colour is applied, it is not always used for shading to indicate depth 
of drapery folds or modelling of face or figure but often merely for decorative purposes.^® 
The St Edward miniatures imitate most closely Paris’s illustrative style as seen in the Life 
of St Alban (Dublin, Trin. Coll., ms. E.1.40; Plate 107A). 

The second of Paris’s recognizable assistants seems even closer to the Master’s style in 
the thickset figures and the convincing gestures and expressions; but this assistant uses a 
linear formula which gives the pictures a monotonous sameness in figure types. To this 
second assistant I should attribute the marginal pictures which, with their text, may have 
been added later than the original writing, to Corpus Christi Coll., mss 26 and 16. Some 
of this work is certainly by the Franciscan, Brother William the Englishman, whose 
picture appears on fol. 67 of ms. 16, and who signed a full-page picture of tlie Apocalyptic 
Christ (fol. 156) in the Lives of the Offas (Brit. Mus., Cott. ms. Nero D.i).^^ 

It is inevitable to connect the tinted outline technique and the monumental figure style 
of Matthew Paris and his associates at St Albans with the similar style of a group of five 
out of some twenty illustrated manuscripts of the Apocalypse which were nearly all cer¬ 
tainly produced in England in the first three-quarters of the thirteenth century.'^® 

At the head of the whole group - the parent of them all in age, size, and artistic splen¬ 
dour - is the great Trinity College Apocalypse (Camb., Trin. Coll. Lib., ms. R.16.2) 
dated r. 1230.*^^ This magnificent volume, measuring 17 by 12 inches, has richly painted 
miniatures on gold and coloured grounds which, although more than a quarter century 
later than the preliminary miniatures of Roy. ms. 2 A. xxii, have much in common with, 
their ‘painterly’ style: the large heads and solid bodies strongly suggested under their 
draperies, the painted backgrounds decorated widi dotted patterns, and the magnificent 
burnished gold and fine, strong colours. On the other hand, some of the figure types 
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remind us of the ugly, open-mouthed profiles common in the earlier Bury manuscripts 
which were related to tlic Albani Psalter. 

The miniatures in the Trinity College Apocalypse are by different hands, three or per¬ 
haps four,72 which arc distributed throughout the book; the last miniatures arc not finished. 
The first two quires (fols i-i6) arc heavily modelled in the fine painting style described 
above; 7 -’ the Christ in Majesty (fol. 4) has a green face, hands, and feet, and is evidently 
reminiscent of the Byzantine manner, as are the fine, delicately modelled figures and the 
rich colouring. Folios 17-24 and other pages thereafter arc by the artist who is closest in 
style to Matthew Paris. His figures arc drawn in firm outline technique sometimes with¬ 
out colour, sometimes with deep shading in the painted drapery folds. Backgrounds and 
draperies are often patterned in small dots and circles or arabesques. The figures have very 
large round heads with broad foreheads, especially the angels with their close-cropped 
curly hair. In later phases of this master’s style the figures tend to become somewhat 
coarse, but the ficcs in the miniature on fol. 27 (Plate iii) arc delicately painted, with 
shading around die eyes and spots of pink on the cheeks. The faces arc all very much alike 
in type and expression; all have the same very large, wide-open eyes and somewhat sur¬ 
prised expressions. The combination of the painted and the tinted outline techniques in 
the same miniature is a feature of this style. The miniatures do not seem to be the work 
of Matthew Paris himself, even in an early phase of his style. Perhaps they arc by the 
second of his assistants who is here credited with the drawings in Brit. Mus. Nero D.i. 
The third artist’s style can be seen on fol. 25 verso in one of die most magnificent pages, 
designed in a formal, decorative style in superb colours on a burnished, tooled gold ground. 
The figures arc exquisitely drawn with a precision of detail and a flatness of colour which 
seem more French than English,^^ though the vigour of the poses and the eloquence of 
the gestures is in the English tradition. This style, and that of the first pages, can be dis¬ 
tinguished clearly in the matter of colouring and technique from that of the second artist, 
who is closest to Matthew Paris; but it is likely that all were done in the same place, and 
that place probably was St Albans. 

The grouping of the English Apocalypse manuscripts is based on two kinds of evidence: 
textual, according to which Delislc divided all die known manuscripts, not only the 
English, into ‘families’,75 and stylistic, according to which James attempted at various 
times to establish clear-cut groups made at specific English centres. The difficulty that 
arises in reconciling the two kinds of evidence in relation to any one centre indicates tliat 
more than one textual archetype was available even within one stylistic group, resulting 
in what James called ‘contamination’ of one type of illustration by another. This shows 
most clearly in the introduction of scenes from the Life of St John - the number of scenes 
and their position in relation to the text of his Vision. Moreover, following the practice 
of other thirteenth century manuscripts, the two techniques of painting and outline draw¬ 
ing may be found in manuscripts of any one textual group, and even within the same 
manuscript as in Trin. Coll., u.i6.2. Thus diere remain, as distinctions between groups, 
only such stylistic characteristics as the types of faces and figures, of draperies and gestures, 
of compositions and their decorative elements. 

The group which is closest to the great Trinity Apocalypse, but probably slightly later, 
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is ascribed to St Albans. This contains five manuscripts which can be divided into 
a triplet and a pair. Paris. Bib. Nat., ms. 403, Bod., Auct. ms. D.4.17, and New York, 
Morgan ms. 524 (Plate 112) arc three which arc strikingly close in respect to the type 
of pictures, two to a page, with no accompanying text except the Latin inscriptions; the 
subjects, a long series of scenes from the Life of St John at the begiiuiing and end of the 
Apocalypse illustrations, and the quality and style of tlic execution in beautiful, firm, 
outline drawling, delicately tinted in blue, red, and green, witli plain coloured frames. 
Although the technique of these three manuscripts is the same, tlicy do not all seem to 
have been done by the same hand, and a great scriptorium such as existed at St Albans 
under the tutelage of Matthew Paris could account for the differences. On the other hand, 
two of the three (Morgan ms. 524 and Bod. ms. Auct. d.4 .I7)7<^ are replicas and these do 
seem to be the work of the same artist. The figure style of this group most nearly approxi¬ 
mates the style of La Estoire de Seint Aedward le Rei (Camb., Univ. Lib., ms. Ec.3.59; Plate 
107B), here assigned to the most talented follower of Mattliew Paris. The same style 
characterizes the illustrations of the other tw^o members of the St Albans group: Malvern, 
Dyson Perrins ms. 10 and Brit. Miis., Add. ms. 35166, though in some miniatures both 
make more use of painting technique. These two Apocalypses contain some additional 
textual matter and also some extra scenes from the Life of St John. The Perrins and Addi¬ 
tional manuscripts are a close pair stylistically; both arc somewhat later in date. 

The Canterbury group*^*^ is best represented by Lambeth Palace ms. 209 (Plate 113B) 
and by Douce ms. 180*^® in the Bodleian (Plate 113a). The Douce manuscript was made 
for Edward I and his wife, Eleanor of Castile, shortly before his accession to the throne 
in 1272; they are represented in an initial on fol. 1. The manascript was possibly written 
in France and some of the illustrations, which arc by more than one hand, have distinctly 
French stylistic characteristics such as arc found also in anotlier Apocalypse (Paris, Bib. 
Nat., MS. suppl. lat. 601), which is not listed by James as English. The drawing in both 
manuscripts is magnificent, and in the miniatures that were painted the colour is soft, 
delicate and harmonious.^^ The best explanation of the style of the Canterbury group 
may be that it is a mixture of French and English elements, such as we have found in other 
manuscripts executed there. 

The chief differences in style between the two principal groups of Apocalypse manuscripts 
are the following: in the St Albans group, tinted outline is the teclmique used most generally, 
while in the miniatures of the Canterbury group the finished figures and even sometimes 
the backgrounds are painted; in the St Albans group the draperies arc soft and clinging, 
and, even w^hen deeply shaded, they usually hang softly around the body; in the Canter¬ 
bury group the draperies arc much more ample and form richer, more Gothic linear 
patterns. The faces in the St Albans group arc rounded and delicately modelled, with large 
wide-open eyes; those in the Canterbury group arc more irregular in contour, especially 
as to die foreshortened far cheek, and the features arc drawn with line and not shaded. 

Still another group of English Apocalypses, somewhat less closely integrated stylistically, 
points to the district of Peterborough*® and may be significant in relation to a fine four¬ 
teenth century example (Dublin, Trin. CoU., ms, K.4.31) which is illuminated in one of 
the East Anglian styles (sec Chapter 6; Plate 127). 
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4. The Court Style 

Tlic Court Style is a term used to describe paintings done under the patronage of King 
Henry III and of succeeding kings in connexion with the royal castles, palaces, and cliapcls. 
Much contemporary documentary evidence exists as to tlie painters, materials, and sub- 
jeets®’ of these paintings, and a good deal of more or less detailed description lias been 
recorded by persons who saw them, but of the paintings themselves little remains, and 
that little is not from the royal residences but from chapels or churches under royal 
patronage. Thus it is impossible to discuss comprehensively the thirteenth century Court 
style, though the best examples that survive, battered as they arc, still bear witness to its 
superb quality. These examples are found at Windsor, in tlie Dean's cloister of St George’s 
Chapel (Plate non); at Winchester Cathedral, in the Chapels of the Guardian Angels and 
the Holy Sepulchre in the choir (Plate 109); and at Westminster Abbey, in the panel now 
placed against the choir wall of the south ambulatory, the so-called ‘ Retable ’ (Plates 114 and 
11 5 b), in the wall paintings of the south transept (Plate 115A) and of the Chapel of St Faith. 

Tlie fine king’s head at Windsor (Plate hob) is painted in more than life-size on the 
wall of the south w-alk, about ten feet from the ground. The head is in full-front view like 
the Vernicles in the Matthew Paris style (Plate i ioa) ; the hair and beard are white shaded 
with pale blue and grey; the face is pinkish white and the lips red; the crown is heavily 
outlined with brown and is studded with tiny spots of red for jewels. The features are so 
very similar to those of Paris’s Vcrnicle in Cambridge, Corpus Christi ms. 16, that they 
W’ould seem to have been designed by the same hand. If there is any surviving wall paint¬ 
ing in England by Matthew Paris, it would seem to be this. 

The scheme of the thirteenth century w’all paintings at Winchester, which were ex¬ 
tensive, is described in detail by Tristram.®^ Of those that survive, the finest arc in the 
Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre and are dated about 1230. The best preserved portions are 
in the eastern bay; in the vaulting arc the following subjects in medallions: Christ wdth 
the Symbols of the four Evangelists (not all visible); the Annunciation, the Nativity, 
the Annunciation to the Shepherds. On the east wall, below’ the half-figure of Christ 
in the vaulting, a Deposition and Entombment are the central features of this bay (Plate 
lopn); on the side walls arc the Entry into Jerusalem and the Noli me taii(ferc. In the western 
bay of th e Chapel are the remains of what appear to be lives of saints. The paintings, says 
Tristram, ‘seem to be the work of the hand which was responsible for the later miniatures 
in the Winchester Biblebut nearly a half-century is perhaps too great a time lag for us 
to assume any direct connexion. What is true of the Winchester paintings is that their 
technique, like some of the work in the Bible, still displays characteristics of Byzantine 
painting, such as the greenish underpainting for flesh and the modelling of faces and 
drapery with strong high-lights. The figures are designed with swinging lines which arc 
echoed in the long scrolls, the swaying trees, and the rolling ground (Plate 109B). The head 
of Christ (Plate 109A), which is amazingly Byzantine, may have funiished the model from 
which one of the heads was drawn (by Matdicw Paris?) on the last leaf of Camb., Corpus 
Christi Coll. ms. 26 (Plate 108), but the linear technique of the drawing, as compared widi 
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the Winchester head makes it appear strikingly different. The bust of Christ in the Win¬ 
chester vaulting against a blue ground forms part of the compositional scheme of the 
Deposition panel. The colours are chiefly red, yellow, and dull green. 

The Chapel of the Guardian Angels at Winchester is somewhat later and may be the 
work of William of Westminster, who was appointed king’s painter at Winchester by 
Henry III in 1239. The paintings^^ arc in the vaulting and consist of busts of angels in 
medallions surrounded by scroll foliage and flowerets. 

But the fact that the earlier paintings at Westminster, which may have been done by 
or under the supervision of William of Westminster,*^^ between 1237 and 1239, have 
totally perished (as have also their repainted versions dating from after a fire in 1262) 
makes it impossible to judge whether any of the work at Winchester shows traces of the 
Court style. The paintings in the Great Chamber of Westminster Palace, even as restored 
in or after 1262, would have been of the very greatest importance for an account of 
Tnglish monumental painting of the thirteenth century. Unfortunately, all that remains 
of this splendid work are some copies made in the early nineteenth century,**^ before fire 
utterly destroyed them in 1834. Of the subject matter we have considerable knowledge, 
but of their style we know nothing. 

The Westminster ‘Retablc’ has been the subject of much discussion®^ as to its date, its 
attribution, and even its original purpose, but no certain conclusions have been reached. 
This is all the more strange, especially as regards the style of the painting, since tlic vicis¬ 
situdes of its liistory, unhappy though it was,®® have at least preserved to us in the surviving 
fragments the characteristics of the original style untouched by later restorations. The 
difficulty about agreement on an attribution of the style rests chiefly on two factors: the 
combination within the panel of elements which seem to be traceable only to quite differ¬ 
ent local sources; and the failure thus far to recognize any other example of painting where 
similar elements are combined. The panel is generally accepted as a work of the late 
thirteenth century, but the most recent opinion is that it may date®^ from c. 1270. Finally, 
disagreement as to the original purpose of the panel‘s® adds to the difficulty of dating 
it more closely. All in all, therefore, the Westminster panel is one of the most prickly 
problems with which the historian of English painting has to deal. 

The purpose of the present discussion which, in the absence of any new evidence re¬ 
lating to the panel, cannot hope to arrive at more definitive attribution than have pre¬ 
vious studies, is to re-examine carefully all the stylistic features of the fragments that have 
survived and to attempt to explain them in the light of similar features, wherever they 
may be found. For this purpose, the style of the panel may perhaps best be considered 
under three main headings: the figure paintings ■" their subject matter, technique, and 
composition; the decorative detail introduced into the backgrounds and framing; the 
architectural framework ~ its design and its relation to the figured panels. 

The fragments of the Westminster painting that have survived are all on a panel ii feet 
long and 3 feet high. It is divided into five main parts: a central section consisting of dircc 
trefoiled arches each within a pointed enclosing arch under a gable, and flanked by taber¬ 
nacles; both arches and tabernacles are supported by colonnettes. In the central compart¬ 
ment, which is considerably wider and higher than the others, is Christ standing in Majesty 
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holding in his left hand the world, painted with a minute landscape with birds, fish, 
and animals, and blessing with his right. On his right side is the Virgin, on his left prob¬ 
ably was the Apostle John; in thirteenth century iconography these two usually accom¬ 
pany the Crucifixion or Last Judgement. The panels at the two ends of the Uctablc have 
similar architectural frames of one arch each, and under the left arch is a standing figure 
of St Peter.^i Between the architecturally framed panels the space is filled by four eight- 
pointed stars on each side, each containing a single scene; those whicli have survived 
represent miracles of Christ - the raising of Jairus’s daughter, the healing of the blind 
man, and the feeding of the five thousand. Wc do not know the subjects of tlic other 
medallions. The subject matter is unusual for the Gothic west, and its fragmentary state 
makes it impossible even to surmise with what intention these small-scale figure subjects 
might have been chosen in the late thirteenth century. 

The style of the painting (Plates 114B and 11511), as to both design and modelling of 
faces and drapery, is superb. The figures are tall and elegantly slender and stand in graceful 
swaying poses wliich are f urther accentuated by the swinging lines of the richly bordered 
drapery, the bent heads, and the somewhat mannered but sensitively modelled gesticu¬ 
lating hands with their nervous wiry lingers. The drapery is painted broadly with the 
heavy folds of thick material shaded in white high-lights, and this rich treatment is further 
carried out in the convolutions of the embroidered borders of tunic and mantle. The faces 
arc modelled with a yellowish undertone for the flesh on which white high-lights and 
browm shadows are used, largely in a linear technique. The wliite lines arc particularly 
noticeable at the corners of the eyes and on the foreheads, and they pick out individual 
hairs in eyebrow's, moustaches, hair and beards. The mass of the soft, loose hair is sug¬ 
gested by broad treatment in solid colour with darker streaks and shadow^s in the thicker 
parts. The eyes are curiously shaped, with a tendency to elongate the outer corner and 
flatten die inner one, and to crowd the iris as far as possible into the far corner; the iris and 
the darker pupil are clearly distinguished. The three-quarter position of most of the heads 
shows a bulging forehead with no foreshortening and a flattened cheek which betrays the 
artist’s lack of understanding of the skeletal structure of the head. Some heads are seen in 
profile, and at least one figure, in the scene of the Feeding of the Five Thousand, is in 
three-quarter back view with the head in a less than profile vicw\ The groups of figures 
arc closely composed and many show only the heads and the gesticulating hands; weaving 
in and out of the densely packed figures arc the graceful patterned gold bands of the gar¬ 
ments. The colouring of the draperies is rich and dark, witli fine bluc.s, deep red and some 
dark green. The grounds arc gold, patterned with diamonds and dots. 

The attribution of the figure style is difficult. The modelling and the heavy classical 
drapery witli its deep, broad folds are certainly more Italian tlian French or English: 
French drapery of the late tliirtcenth century tends to stand out in stiffs deeply and sharply 
undercut ridges on the sculptured figures, and the manuscripts, such as the French type 
of Apocalypse illustration, as Bod. ms. Douce 180 (Plate 113 a), copy this deep, plastic 
drapery style; English drapery as seen in the manuscripts almost always produces a soft, 
rich surface pattern which has swinging curves but little weight (Plate 112). The decorative 
bands which are such a prominent feature of the style of tlic Retablc and whicii carry the 
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linear pattern, could be English, as could die tall, slender figures, however typical of 
Godiic art in general, and the somewhat linear treatment of the curly hair. Taken all to¬ 
gether, the figure style seems to be a mixture of Gothic linear pattern and Italian light and 
shade technique. The variety in the poses of the figures, especially the three-quarter back 
view, and the prominence of the gesticulating hands, also suggest Italian influence. Such a 
combination of elements could be found in the second half of the thirtecndi century both 
in France, especially in Paris and Avignon, and in Italy where the Pisan school of sculpture 
was furnishing a channel whereby French influence penetrated to Siena as early as 1265 
and dicncc came to Rome through Arnolfo di Cambio at least by 1277. 

Italian influence in specific motifs occurring in the decoration of the framework of the 
Westminster painting is more clearly identifiable. The tiny geometric motifs painted 
in blocks on a gold ground in the framework of die star-shaped medallions and in the 
borders of the larger panels, and covered with glass to simulate mosaic, if compared widi 
the gold and coloured glass mosaic which lavishly decorates die tombs of both Edward 
the Confessor and Henry III in the Westminster sanctuary, leave no room for doubt as 
to the source of this decorative work. The tombs arc of Italian workmanship; the tomb of 
the Confessor is said to have carried formerly an inscription which read as follows: ‘Hoc 
opus est factum quod Petrus duxit in actum romanus cives.’^^ Pietro Oderisi, who is pos¬ 
sibly the Petrus of the inscription, was an associate of Arnolfo di Cambio in several of his 
sculptured works at Rome. But whcdier or not a name can be attached to the West¬ 
minster tombs, the work is Italian and typically Roman, the so-called Cosmati work 
which is found in great abundance all over central and soudiem Italy. The patterns - 
diamonds, squares, circles, quatrefoils, sexfoils, and, most typical of Cosmati work, the 
eight-pointed Moorish star - arc used in rich profusion in the frames of die Westminster 
painting. Moreover, interspersed with these geometric painted panels arc imitations in 
gesso of antique cameos (Plate 114A) and gems in rehef, which might well have had a 
direct influence on the types of painted heads. 

Finally, we must consider the architectural framework itself of the Westminster panel. 
This is not, strictly speaking, architectural as to structure, but the decorative imitation of 
Gothic architectural style which is found at this time primarily in Italy, notably in the 
tabernacles and tomb canopies which combined Cosmati work with the Godiic archi¬ 
tectural style introduced into Rome by Arnolfo. The closest similarities arc foimd in the 
later examples in the environs of Rome, as the two tombs of Pope Clement IV and 
Adrian V in die church of S. Francesco at Viterbo.’^^ The most striking feature which this 
architectural design has in common with the tombs is the steeply pointed trefoiled arch 
set within another arch under the gable which springs fiom the upper stage of the flanking 
tabernacles. In the tombs, the support of this whole superstructure is a single column; in 
die Westminster panel the columns form a cluster of three at the sides of the central panel, 
two bearing the two arches, the third and outer one supporting die tabernacle itself. The 
three colonnettes are carved so that they recess inward towards die figure of Christ. In 
the outer tabernacled panels the colonnettes arc two in number, but also recessed, and the 
figure of Peter is slighdy overlapped by the two inner shafts, as though the figure were 
not painted but carved, and standing within a tabernacle. But although the architectural 
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framework of the Westminster panel is thought of spatially, tlic panel itself is surrounded 
by a flat rectangular border, and the space around the gables and pinnacle is filled with a 
diapered pattern. 

The lateness of the dates of the Roman type of tabernacled tombs, like the lateness of 
the Italian painters whose style seems to have closest affinities with the painting of the 
Westminster Retablc, namely Cavallini and Duccio,raises the question of whether the 
panel could not be later than c. 1270. As far as our present documentary evidence goes, 
tliis could be so. On the grounds of the extremely accomplished painting style unmistak¬ 
ably evident in the Westminster fragments, a later date, perhaps in the last decade of the 
thirteenth century, would seem more acceptable. And tliis date would both fit the style 
better and bring the panel into a reasonable chronological relationship with other paint¬ 
ings in Westminster Abbey. It could in that case have been painted by an English artist 
under strong Italian influence. 

The thirteenth century wall paintings that survive at Westminster Abbey are in the 
Chapel of St Faith wliich opens off the soudi transept and in the soudi transept itself. 
Those in the Chapel’^ may be dated r. 1280-90. The principal figure, St Faith, stands 
Luider a gabled trefoilcd arch flanked, as in the Retablc, by slender columns and pinnacles 
which fill die centre of a niche in the east wall, over the high altar. Below the saint is a 
predella containing eight-pointed star medallions (now empty) as in the Retable, and in 
the centre a Crucifixion with Mary and Jolm. On the left splay of the niche is a kneeling 
Bcncdictiiie monk. The figure of St Faith has been drastically ‘restored’ and no reliable 
estimate can now be made either of the technique or of the quality of the original painting, 
which must have been very beautiful. The figure is extraordinarily attenuated, almost 
ten heads high, and die draperies fall in tortured convolutions. The colours arc vermilion 
in the background, green for the Saint’s gown and rose for her mandc, which is lined with 
vair. There are traces of gold and blue in die tracery of the canopy, and the ground out¬ 
side it, now black, formerly was ornamented with gold fleur-de-lis. 

The two paintings in the soudi transept, on the left side of the door opening into the 
Chapel of St Faith, are on an even larger scale than St Faith, die figures being nearly nine 
feet high. The subjects of the paintings are: left, the Incredulity of Thomas (Plate 115 a); 
right, St Christopher and the Holy Child.*^^ The style of dicsc figures has the character¬ 
istic English flatness, with the draperies forming involved linear surface patterns, much 
less shaded than in the Retablc. The backgrounds arc red patterned with fleur-de-lis and 
green patterned with roses respectively. Though much of the colour of the faces and 
draperies has now flaked off, the accent in the figure drawing is on the broad aspects: 
hands and feet are enormous, and heads are unforeshortened and strongly outlined. 

The diree wall paintings at Westminster are all related to the Retablc in many respects, 
but they are of much less fine quality and, perhaps by die same token, more typically 
English in their flat, linear technique. They have been attributed to Master Walter of 
Durham, the King’s painter, who died in 1308.^7 They do not seem to be much earlier 
than 1300. 

The Court style is represented not only in figure painting but also in decorative and 
figure sculpture, both painted. The spandrels of die arches of the triforium and other 
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portions of the wall of tlic choir are covered with very beautiful diapered patterns, com¬ 
bined widi foliage borders, all of wliich show traces of colour and gold. The famous 
angels in the spandrels at the ends of both transepts, and the figures of the Confessor and 
the Pilgrim in the south transept also were coloured and gilded. The effect of this colour 
and of the stained glass in the windows, of the gold and jewelled altar frontal and of the 
Cosmati pavement in the chancel and in the Chapel of the Confessor, together with the 
magnificent shrine itself, must have produced an unrivalled effect of splendour. There 
must also have been finely illuminated service books, and there arc records of payments 
for rich embroidered vestments for use in the Abbey, as well as in St Stephen’s Chapel.^® 
Of neither manuscripts nor vestments of this period, however, are there any remains cer¬ 
tainly identified as from Westminster, although the name of a woman embroiderer, Mabel 
of Bury St Edmunds, occurs eight times in the royal accounts of Henry III. The embroid¬ 
ered and jewelled altar frontal, now lost, has already been mentioned; it may have been 
the work of Mabel and her assistants. 

Some fragments of embroidery wliich may date from this period, i.e. about die third 
quarter of the thirteenth century, may be seen in Worccster^^ and in London (Plate i i6a). 
They are probably parts of a pair of buskins made for Walter de Cantelupe, Bishop of 
Worcester (1236-66), and they arc embroidered with what appears to be a genealogy of 
Christ, the ancestor kings standing or sitting in circles formed by scrollwork widi the 
same kind of rudimentary leaves and buds as are foimd in illuminated manuscripts of the 
earlier part of the century. The design suggests a typical late twelfth or early diirtcenth 
century Jesse Tree, as found in manuscripts and in sudned glass. The embroideries are 
perhaps not much later than c. 1250; similar foliage is found, it will be recalled, in the 
spandrels of the Chichester roundel (Plate 105). The embroidery in the Worcester 
fragments is in gold on silk and already exhibits the fineness of quality which is to give to 
English embroidery, die so-called opus anglicanum, its wide reputation during the late 
thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries. 

A slightly later example of thirteenth century embroidery, probably dating from before 
1284, is the so-called Clare Chasuble^®® in die Victoria and Albert Museum (Plate 117). 
The design is in barbed quatrefoils, and the spaces between them arc filled widi the slender 
scroll foliage as in the Worcester fragment. The areas outside the centre band contain also 
longer and more attenuated stems which twist in and out and enclose widiin medallions 
formed by them heraldic beasts, the lion and the griffm. The centre medallions contain a 
Crucifixion with Mary and John, a Virgin and Child resembling the Chichester roundel, 
the apostles Peter and Paul, and the martyrdom of Stephen. The technique of the design 
is similar to that of the Worcester fragments; the embroidery is in gold and colours on 
a deep blue satin ground. This is the earliest of many such ecclesiastical vestments in opus 
anglicanum with increasingly elaborate designs and subject matter, which will be discussed 
in the next chapter. 

One other form of pictorial art reached a liigh point of development during the second 
half of the tliirteenth century, tliat is, ceramic floor tiles.* The earliest of these, so far as 
can bejudged from surviving examples, used simple geometric patterns of many varieties. 
The usual procedure was to design them in sets of four or multiples of four, the individual 
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tiles being so planned that their arrangement would result in a variation of the patterns 
when laid on the floor. The Chapter House at Westmijister still has a floor made up largely 
of the medieval tiles laid down between 1253 and 1258. Some are patterned with running 
scrolls and designs of window tracery, such as that of the great rose windows in the tran¬ 
septs of the Abbey. Others have heraldic and grotesque animals, while still others contain 
representations of everyday scenes and stories. 

More famous even than the Westminster tiles are the remains of a tiled floor of similar 
style and workmanship formerly in Chertsey Abbey, near Windsor. Besides the more 
conventional patterns as used at Westminster, the Chertsey tiles contain illustrations of 
the romance of Tristram and of the story of Richard Ca‘ur de Lion (Plate 11 6 b). The 
vigour and sureness of the drawing is in the best outline tradition of the thirteenth century, 
as exemplified by Matthew Paris and the St Albans school. The figure of die King in 
combat is comparable to similar figures of horsemen in, for example, La Estoire de Seint 
Aedward Ic Rci or the many fine Apocalypses, especially those of die St Albans group. 
The circle of grotesques widi foliage tails can be matched in the initial decoration of 
manuscripts of die mid thirteenth century, and the foliage ornament filling the corners, 
while somewhat stiffer and more formally designed, is of the type foimd in both manu¬ 
scripts and embroideries. 


Summary 

The material which has been selected as representative of die various forms of English art 
in the thirteenth century includes only a part of the whole amount. By far the greatest 
proportion of this material consists of illuminated manuscripts, particularly psalters which, 
as we have seen, first follow the tradition of monumental figure painting as developed in 
the twelfth century, thai diminish in scale under the influence of French thirteenth cen¬ 
tury style. The new element of decoration found in the psalters is the grotesques, which in 
English examples become ever freer in concept and more numerous as the century pro¬ 
gresses. Some of diese figures are fantastic, evolved out of earlier decorative animals; 
others are represented more naturalistically, perhaps under the influence of the Bestiary. 
But all, amusing and delightful as diey are, represent only the preliminary stage of a 
development which was to come with the succeeding century in the East Anglian style. 

Another feature of the illustrated psalters, which persists also in the next century, is the 
practice of introducing scries of Bible pictures to precede the psalter proper. Some of these 
scries have become separated from the psalter and exist now only as picture books widiout 
text except explanatory legends.^ The monumental character of these pictures, with 
large-scale figures arranged as formal compositions in rectangles or roundels, suggests a 
connexion with wall paintings as to both design and subject matter. It seems likely that 
cycles of these pictures were available for copying, since many of tlie subjects included arc 
the same. In the following century we shall find similar cycles in wall painting which, 
though surviving only in fragmentary form, demonstrate the existence of definite 
schemes.* The connexions between the design and the subject matter of the illumi¬ 
nated pages in the psalter itself with contemporary stained glass have been pointed out - a 
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connexion which exists also between French manusaipts and glass. The relation of wall 
painting to manuscripts in Enghsh Gothic art, however, is not paralleled in French art, 
which always was more closely allied with goldsmitli*s work. This is one of the striking 
differences between the English and the French Gothic styles in painting. 

Other characteristic features of die English Gothic style are the freedom from styliza¬ 
tion in the play of the drapery patterns, the variety and liveliness of expression in the 
faces, and the freshness and originality in the interpretation of subject matter. An interest 
in naturalistic forms combined with a penchant for the humorously whimsical produced 
in English decorative borders a charm and variety which, though the workmanship is 
often less exquisite than in the finest French manuscripts, draws the eye from detail to 
detail and from page to page in an absorption which a comparable French manuscript 
cannot evoke. Some thirteenth century English work is excellent, while some is rough; 
but it is almost all interesting, more often than not amusing, and usually it is full of sur¬ 
prises as well as of riddles. These characteristics will help to explain the phenomenon of 
the East Anglian style which furnishes the theme of die following period. 
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p. 105 I. The similarity between the ingeborg Psalter 
(Chantilly, Miis^e Cond^, ms. 1695) and the West¬ 
minster Psalter (Brit. Mus., Roy. ms. 2 A. xxii) has 
long been noted. It still is not established whether 
this fine manuscript was made in France or in 
England, For reproductions of the Ingeborg Psalter 
sec J. Meiirgcy, Les Principaux Manmerits du Musk 
Condd (Paris, 1930), plates x-xni. Another psalter 
illuminated in similar style belonged to St Louis 
and is now in Leyden, ms. Lat. 76A in tlie Bib. de 
r University. Tliis also is thought possibly to be 
Englisli. Henri Ornont, Psautkr de S, Louis (Leyden, 
1902). 

p. 106 2. The work of tliese painters is, of course, not 

signed, but payments to them indicate that diey 
were employed as masters in work wliich was 
known to be in progress at that time, 

3. A geographical arrangement is more practi¬ 
cable for wall and panel painting, since much of it 
is in situ. Sec Tvhtnm, English Wall Paintings n, 65-7. 
This book, which furnishes a corpus of thirteenth 
century English painting, will be referred to con- 
stand y in die present chapter. 

4. This is not necessarily the same as localizing 
the origin of the style, since artists, even monks, did 
not remain stationary. 

5. Not all the important examples of thirteenth 


century English pictorial art will fit ncady under 
one or another of diese headings, but the scheme 
will serve at least as a convenient basis for describing 
the representative examples of each phase, leaving 
the individual and nonconforming works to tie in 
where best they can. 

6 . The evidence for St Albans ownership of Trin. p. 107 
Coll, mss B.5.3 and 0.5.8 is, in both cases, an in¬ 
scription on a fly-leaf, ‘Hie est Hber S. Albani’, in an 
early hand. 

7. The subjects are: the Annunciation, the Visi¬ 
tation, the Madonna and Child, Christ in Majesty, 
and David as Musician. 

8. James, ‘The Drawings of Matthew Paris’, 

24-6, plates xxvn-xxix. The five coloured pen draw¬ 
ings in Matthew Paris style on the end fly-leaves may 
have been inspired in part by the preliminary leaves 
in Roy. ms. 2 a. xxii, wliich could have been seen by 
the later artist cidicr at St Albans or at Westminster. 

The difference in date between the drawings and the 
prehminary leaves must be about half a century. 

9. Herbert, ‘A Psalter in the British Museum p. 108 
(Roy. ms. I D. x)*. On fol. 2 there is a vemiclc in 
Matthew Paris style similar to diat on fol. 221 verso 

of Roy. MS. 2 A. xxii. See below under Mattliew 
Paris. 
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10. Preliminary scries of Bible pictures had be¬ 
come established features of psalter illustration in 
the twelfth century, as we have seen. Two such 
series now existing unattaclicd to any text arc ms. i 
of the Dy.son Perrins Collection at Malvern and ms. 
III.3.21 in Emmanuel College, Cambridge, both of 
c. 1200. Another elaborate series of 40 leaves pre¬ 
cedes a psalter of c. 1200 in the Morgan Library 
(ms. 43, the Himtingfield Psalter). This manuscript is 
one of the most interesting and most lavishly illu¬ 
minated of the late twelfth century psalters, but, alas, 
now badly damaged by water and with most of the 
blue of the backgrounds removed. An obit inserted 
in die Calendar for Roger dc Himtingfield (d. 1204) 
coimccts die manuscript widi Mendham Priory, 
Suffolk, founded by his father William in 1140. The 
text was apparently written in the last decade of 
the twelfdi century and the original Calendar sug¬ 
gests Norfolk or Lincolnshire. Thompson, ‘The 
Himtingfield Psalter* {Proc. Soc.Antiq.^ xvi (1895-7). 
219-20), thought the workmanship was not Englidi 
and suggested the German border of Flanders as a 
possible source of the style. This, however, has 
some relation to that of the initials in Arundel 157 
in its characteristic of combining tinted outline 
with solid colour ornamented with dotted patterns. 

11. Millar, op. cit., 46, plate 67: ‘almost certainly 
executed at CanterburyThis manuscript was not 
finished and die gaps were supplied by an Italian 
artist probably in Catalonia. See Millard Mciss, 
Journal of the Walters Art Gallery, iv (1941), 73 ff. 

12. Facsimile published by Omont,Psauticrillustri, 

p. 109 13. Millar, op. cit., 36. See also Bull de la 

S.F.R.M.P., V (1921), 21 ff., plates iv-vm. 

14. Swarzenski, The Berthold Missal, 47, n. 80. 

15. Seymour de Ricci, Census, u, 1503. The 
manuscript is from the collection of the Marquess 
of Lothian (1932) and was given to the Morgan 
Library in 1935. 

16. The explanation of this practice, which was 
common in English manuscripts from c. 1200, is not 
known for certain. It might be interpreted as mean¬ 
ing that miniatures produced in lay or monastic 
centres were sold or given out for insertion at appro¬ 
priate places in the text of a Bible or other famihar 
book. However, no such centre of production has 
been styUstically recognized. Some of die miniatures 
of the Lothian Bible arc missing, having been re¬ 
moved, and others which remain crowd the spaces 
left for them in the text, pardy overlapping it. An 
example of a similar practice of inserting miniatures 
is found in Brit. Mus., Add. ms. 39943 (see below). 


The explanation may be (as Cockerell once sug¬ 
gested) the wish to finish a manuscript quickly, the 
unimportant miniatures being painted on separate 
pieces of vellum at the same time as the text was 
written or decorated. There also may be something 
in the idea of choosing softer, finer vellum, more 
suitable for the small-scale miniatures than the 
rougher quality generally used in large English 
manuscripts. 

17. Cf Brit. Mus., ms. Burney 3, and its relation 
to stained glass. 

18. The Canterbury glass has been fully pub¬ 
lished by the Friends of Canterbury Cathedral, The 
Ancient Glass of Canterbury, with text by Bernard 
Rackham. 

19. See p. 113 below. p. no 

20. Cf. an early twelfth century copy of Bede's 
Life of St Ciithbcrt probably made there (Bod. ms. 

165, plate lixb). The Additional manuscript minia¬ 
tures arc reproduced in The Life of St Cuthbert, edited 
by W. Forbes-Leith (London, 1888). This manuscript, 
which was formerly in the Yates Thompson Col¬ 
lection, is described in A Descriptive Catalogue of 
Fifty MSS. from the Collection of Henry Yates Thomp^ 
son. Third Scries, No. lxxxiv; sec also plates v-xv 
in Illustrations from too MSS. in the Library of 
H. Y. T. (London, 1914). 

21. For a complete reproduction, see Warner, 

The Guthlac Roll. 

22. Durham Catalogue of 1416, published by the 
Surtees Society (Durham, 1838), 107. 

23. See Harrison, The Painted Glass of York, 
Iia-i8. Only one subject in the window shows 
close resemblances in treatment to the corresponding 
miniature, but this is not surprising since the window 
is so much later. See Chapter 8 below. 

24. Colgravc, ‘The St Cuthbert Paintings on die 
Carlisle Cathedral Stalls’, 17-21. 

25. The practice of pasting in miniatures painted p. iii 
on separate pieces of vellum which was observed in 
Morgan ms. 791 was responsible for the loss of the 
remainder. 

26. The full-length standing figure of a bishop, 
identified as Cuthbert, painted on the south jamb 
of the recess of the inner north aisle of die Galilee 
Chapel atDurham Cathedral, built by Bishop Pudscy 
c. 1175, is reproduced by Tristram, i, plate 86. The 
similarities in the figure are largely due to the dress 
and position, but the panelled background and the 
heavy painting technique arc common to both the 
painting and die miniature. 
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p. Ill 27. Such as the late twelfth century ciboria (two 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum and one in the 
Morgan Library) and a casket, all with roundels 
containing figure subjects. See Chamot, English 
Medieval Enamels, plates 4-8. 

28. Reproduced Brit. Mus., Reproductions from 
Ilium. MSS, I, plate x. As forerunnen of this decora¬ 
tive style cf. Bod. MS. 752, English Romanesque Illu- 
mination, plate 22. The style suggests a reversion to 
Celtic initials but may have appeared under Norman 
influence, perhaps at Canterbury where the lively 
little animals had long been at home. Two fine 
Canterbury manuscripts decorated only with ini¬ 
tials of this type are Bod. MS. A net. e. infra 6 (re¬ 
produced op. cit., plate 21) and Cambridge, Trin. 
Coll., MS. B.5.4 “ two parts of a glossed psalter by 
Herbert of Bosham. 

p. 112 29. Uncoloured reproductions of these pages do 

not give any hint of tlieir beauty. A fair coloured 
reproduction of the Beatus page (fol. 19) of Ar. 157 
is found in Schools of Illumination, ii, plate 8. 

30. Reproduced Georg Leidinger, Meisterwerke 
der Buchmalerei (Munich, 1920), plate 19; see also 
Orhis Pictus, 8 (Miniatures du Moyen-Age, Lau¬ 
sanne, 1950), plate 17. Closely related in style to the 
Munich Psalter is Cambridge, Trin. Coll., ms. B.11.4 
(also before 1220), with earlier preliminary Bible 
pictures which seem to have influenced the subjects 
and Style of tlie historiated initials of the Psalter. The 
Beatus page of this manuscript unfortunately is lost. 

31. There is an unmistakable revival in these de¬ 
veloped initials both in spirit and in design of Celtic 
calligraphic decoration, but the Psalter pages are 
much more brilliant in colouring owing to the 
lavish use of buniished gold grounds. Moreover, the 
initial and the background are not treated as one 
unified pattern as in the Celtic pages, but the letter 
and its decoration are set off sharply against the 
ground. 

32. The Translation of St Thomas of Canterbury 
which occurred in 1221 is entered in the original 
hand of the Calendar. 

33. Reproduced, Millar, op. cit., plate 69. Closely 
related in style and perhaps also executed for the 
same Abbot Robert de Lindesey is a psalter in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge (ms. 12). Though 
somewhat plainer in style, the figures are painted 
with the same modelled technique in brown and 
white for the faces, and the same rich, soft draperies; 
the highly burnished gold grounds are patterned 
with dots and other motifs. The initials introducing 
the psalms are particularly close to those in the 


Lindesey Psalter. Compare, for example, the initial 
with David and Goliath, introducing Psalm 51 (52, 

A.v.) in both manuscripts. 

34. Cf. plate 15 above. On the sources of mon¬ 
sters and animal grotesques see Boase, op. cit., 84 if. 

35. Plates 87 and 88 above. 

36. The Calendar, which takes on increased artis- p. 113 
tic importance in the thirteenth century, is usually 
illustrated witli the signs of the zodiac and the 
occupations of the months, often in separate 
roundels in the margin of the page containing the 
appropriate month. 

37. The folios and subjects are as follows: fol. 17, 
fidl-pagc miniature of the burial of Thomas Becket; 
fol. 32, a similar miniature, of the martyrdom of 
Thomas, perhaps the earliest known miniature of 
this subject; fol. 68, Sacrifice of Abraham; fol. 

118, several saints; fol. 129, Peter walking on the 
water, and Christ and the Disciples. The style is very 
difierent from that of the rest of the manuscript and 
both in colouring and in technique does not look 
English. 

38. Cf. the roundels in plates 92 and 96. Two 
late twelfth century stained-glass medallions have 
survived at York (Jesse and Daniel), and some thir¬ 
teenth century ones at Canterbury (Plates 95A, 97). 

39. So also were French windows, which used 
similar geometric forms, such as squares and circles. 

The medallions in thirteenth century glass were 
joined togctlicr by the iron armature which con¬ 
stituted the skeleton for the window. The designs 
composed by medallions in French windows tended 
to emphasize the central panels, on the axis of the 
hght. In Enghsh windows the designs tended to be 
less closely integrated and the emphasis in them was 
spread more evenly over the whole of the window 
space. This is evident if one compares medallion 
windows at Chartres with those at Canterbury. 

As to origins of the English glass, it is customary 
to attribute all good thirteenth century stained glass 
to France. Although there were close contacts be¬ 
tween Canterbury and French art in this as in 
previous periods, the consensus now seems to be 
that die Canterbury windows, like those of York 
and Lincoln, arc English in design and workman¬ 
ship and in iconography. The glass itself, however, 
may have been imported from the Continent, since 
there is no record of the making of pot-metal glass 
in England, and in later times the best glass used 
in England was known to have been Continental 
(see Chapter 8 below). For a sensible discussion of 
the pros and cons for French origins of English 
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glass, see Lafond, *Tlie Stained Glass Decoration of 
Lincoln Cathedral*. 

40. Owned by Robert dc Bello, Abbot of St 
Augustine’s, Canterbury (1224-53). 

[ 41. The French pocket Bibles written in tiny 

script on the thinnest possible vellum arc well known. 
English manuscripts never attained their minute 
scale or their fineness of workmanship, 

42. Such as Brit. Mus., Roy. ms. i d. i. Egerton 
MS. 1151, written on the same fine vellum as Roy. 
ID. i, is decorated in a very similar style. See p. 118 f. 
below. 

43. Sec Cockerell, The Work of W. de Brailes. The 
villages of Upper and Lower Brailes arc about four 
miles cast of Shipston-on-Stour and ten miles west 
of Banbury. A William de Brailes is listed among 
the many illuminators who in 1260 lived in Cat (or 
Catte) Street, Oxford. See Graham Pollard, Notes 
for a Directory of Cat Street, Oxford, before 1300. 
Unpublished manuscript in the Bodleian Library, 
G. A. Oxoii 4®, 573. 

44. Swarzenski, ‘ Unknown Bible Pictures by W. 
dc Brailes*. The dimensions of the leaves are ap¬ 
proximately the same but both have been trimmed. 
There is no conclusive evidence on this point. 

45. Millar, ‘Additional Miniatures by W. dc 
Brailes*. 

46. In support of this idea, the New College Psalter 
displays that curious phenomenon already noted in 
earlier manuscripts, of miniatures painted on separ¬ 
ate pieces of vellum and pasted on the text pages. 

47. Swarzenski, op, cit., 63. 

48. Reproduced and discussed, James and Tris¬ 
tram, ‘Medieval Wall Paintings at Christ Church, 
Oxford*, Walpole Soc., vi (1927-8), 1-8. See also 
Tristram, English Painting, ii, plates 83-92. 

49. Published in facsimile by Millar, The Rutland 
Psalter. 

50. B.F.A. Club, Exhih. of Ilium. MSS, Nos. 
41-2. See also Millar on the Wilton Psalter, Bull, de 
la S.F.R.M.P., rv (1914-20), 62, plate lv, g and h. 
On tlic whole group sec Hollacnder, ‘The Sarum 
Illuminator and His ScliooT, 230-62. 

51. From the presence of St Melorius in the litany 
and calendar, it was suggested that the manuscript 
was written for the Abbey of Amesbury, perhaps 
for the nun who is kneeling in the miniature on 
fol. 4. There is no real evidence for this assumption. 

52. Brit. Mus. Quart., xi (1936-7), 22. The con¬ 


nexion of the Psalter with Evesham is established 
by the Calendar entry on Nov. 13: ‘Dcdicatio 
cedesie cuesamensis*. The manuscript was purchased 
for the Museum in 1936 by the National Art Col¬ 
lections Fund. The fine Bcatus page is reproduced in 
a Diary for 1954 issued currendy by this foundation. 

53. Prayers at the end of the litany (fol. 206) sliow 
that this manuscript was written for the Abbess of 
Wilton Abbey. B.F.A. Club, Exhih. of Ilium. MSS 
Cat., No. 42, plate 40. Sec also Bull, de la S.F.R.M.P., 

IV (1914-20), 55, plates LHl-LV. 

54. M. R. James, A Desaiptive Catalogue of the 
Latin Manuscripts in the John Rylands Library at Man¬ 
chester, I (Manchester, 1921), No. 24, 73-5, plates 
51 - 7 - 

55. Perhaps Henry of Chichester. Hollaender, op. 
cit., 232 If. 

56. Tristram, op. cit., ii, 302-3.Tristram’s copy of 
die painting is reproduced in colour as the frontis¬ 
piece. 

57. Some medallion paintings in the vaulting of 
the choir at Salisbury Cathedral may also be related 
to the style of the Chichester roundel. The Salisbury 
roundels contain Calendar subjects (now repainted) 
and arc surrounded by very beautiful scroll foliage, 
original bits of wliicli arc still visible. (Tristram, 11, 
plates 65 and 66, and Suppl. plate 31.) The original 
colouring is delicate as in the Chichester roundel, 
suggestive of manuscript painting. Over the west 
doorway is a consecration cross in a qiiatrefoil 
within an incised circle, which may be compared 
with the medallion design at Chichester, which has 
a consecration cross adjoining it. For reproductions 
of die Calendar roundels sec Borcniiis, ‘The Cycle 
of Images’, 44. 

58. Interestingly enough, it is this manuscript 
which furnishes concrete evidence diat the group 
can be attributed to Salisbury. According to a colo¬ 
phon, the Bible of William dc Hales was written in 
1254 for Thomas de la Wile on the occasion of his 
appoinimcjit as Master of the Salisbury schools. It 
is unlikely diat the m.'inuscript was produced else¬ 
where diaii in the scriptorium of die fine new 
cathedral which was in the last stages of completion. 

See Millar, Bull, de la S.F.R.M.P., iv (1914-20), 62. 

59. Another miniature in Roy. ms. i d. i (fol. 1) p n8 
has an unusual if not unique representation of the 

four Orders of Friars in the margins, two of each 
order standing on pillars in die comers of the page. 

Most interesting arc the Carmelites who arc shown 
in their striped cloab which were worn only until 
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1287 when they were changed to white as still woni. 
See Speculum Carmelitmim, vol. i, part ii, 152. This 
detail unfortunately indicates only a date ante quern 
for the making of tliis manuscript. 

p. 118 60. Known as the Guerdon Psalter from the late 

owners, R. Townlcy Parker and R. A. Tatham of 
Guerdon Hall. See Morgan Library, Exhih. of Ilium. 
MSS (1934), No. 41, 22“3, plate 40. 

6 r. Professor Wormald first called my attention to 
these drawings, which have not yet been published. 

P- ”9 62. See James,‘The Drawings of Matthew Paris*, 

1-26, with many reproductions. James lists nine as 
wholly or in part by Matthew Paris himself, but 
discusses only tlic first six; Gambridge, Gorpus 
Ghristi Goll., mss i6 and 26 ; Royal ms. i4 c. vii; Gott. 
MS. Nero D.i; additions to Royal 2 A. xxii; Gott. ms. 
Jul. D.vii; Dublin, Trin. Goll., ms. E.1.40; Cam¬ 
bridge, Univ. Lib., ms. Ee.3.59 (the only manuscript 
with a French text. La Estoire de SeitUAcdward Ic Rei) 
and a fragment of the life of St Thomas of Canter¬ 
bury now probably in a private collection in Bel¬ 
gium. Recently some additional drawings in the 
Bodleian Library (Ashmolc ms. 304) have beem 
attributed by Wormald to Matdicw Paris, Walpole 
Sac., XXXI (1942--3), 109 ff. 

63. The attribution of these heads to Matthew 
Paris himself is to my mind the most questionable 
of those here listed. The technique is clearly related 
to that of painting, and they may represent citlier 
sketches from wall paintings or cartoons for them, 
in which ease one is reminded of tlic many wall 
paintings at St Albans itself. For a discussion of these 
paintings and of the heads at Windsor which may 
be related to Paris’s work, see below. In this con¬ 
nexion it is to be remembered that a painting of 
St Peter, now in the Oslo Museum, Norway, is 
attributed to Matdiew Paris. See Andreas Lindblom, 
La Peinture en Suede et en Norvege (Stockholm, 1916). 
James accepts diis attribution (op. cit., 3). The painting 
as reproduced appears to be so damaged that no 
fresh study of it is possible. 

p. 120 64. In addition to Walter of Colchester’s brother 

Simon, his nephew Richard (Tristram, ii, 318) is 
mentioned. It may be worth noting that, as Tristram 
remarks, St Albans supplied painters for Westmin¬ 
ster (op. cit., 329). The St Albans paintings arc de¬ 
scribed and reproduced by Tristram, 325-30, plates 
161-7. See also W. Page, ‘The St Albans School 
of Painting*, Archacologia, LViii (1902), 275-92. 

65. Discussed under the Westminster or Court 
style, p. 123, plate uob. 


66 . James, La Estoire de Seint Aedward le Rei. 

67. Compare the head of Christ on fol. 221 verso 
and a similar one on fol. 2 of Arundel ms. 157, with 
the Vcmicle on fol. 49 verso in Corpus Christ! Coll. 

MS. 16: Walpole Society t xiv (1925-6), plate xxix., 
for reproductions of fols 49 verso and 221 verso. 

68. In plate 107B, compare the seated figure in the 
centre with the standing figure on the right. Even 
in the centre figure, it is not only the deep pockets 
that are shaded with colour. 

69. As noted above, James attributes fols 1-4 of 
this manuscript to M. Paris, but the pictures do not 
seem to me to show die grasp of figure modelling 
which is typical of him. On Brother William see 

A. G. Little, Eranciscan History and Legend in English 
Mediaeval Art (Manchester Univ. Press, 1937), 37- 

70. The list and the grouping of the manuscripts 
arc James’s. See The Apocalypse in Latin: MS. 10 in 
the Collection of C. W. Dyson Perrins (Oxford, 1927)* 

His grouping is as follows; St Albans •" Paris 403, 

Bod. Auct. D.4.17, Morgan 524, Brit. Mus., Add. 

35166, Dyson Perrins 10; Canterbury - Add. 42555, 
Lambeth 209, Douce 180; Westminster-Trin. Coll. 

B. 10.2; Peterborough District - Bod. Canon. Bibl. 

62, Camb., Magdalene Coll. 5, Bod., Tanner 184. In 
liis book The Dublin Apocalypse^ James suggests 
Peterborough as the most likely provenance for 
Trin. Coll. ms. K.4.31 since it is related tcxtually to 
his Peterborough group. 

71. James, The Trinity College Apocalypse. The 
provenance is still controversial; James was inclined 
to assign it to St Albans (Cockerell dissenting), and 
Lindblom thought it to be an early work of Mat¬ 
thew Paris himself. In his work on the Dyson Perrins 
Apocalypse, James still favoured a St Albans attri¬ 
bution for the Trinity College manuscript, op. cit., 33. 

72. See James, Cat. of the MSS in Trinity Coll. P- 
Lib., No. 21. 

73. New Pal. Soc., Series i, plates 38 and 39 (fols 
14 and 15 verso). 

74. This artist, I believe, may have worked on 
the Dyson Perrins Apocalypse (Malvern, ms. 10) 
and perhaps was responsible for the French elements 
in apocalypses such as Douce 180. 

75. See Leopold Delislc and P. Meyer, VApoca¬ 
lypse en franpais au XJIE sikle (Paris, 1901). 

76. Reproduced in coloured facsimile by Coxc, p. lai 
The Apocalypse of St John ... from a MS. in the 
Bodleian Library. 

77. Perhaps the earliest member of the group is 
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Add. MS. 42555, the Abingdon Apocalypse dated 
before 1263, but much repainted. See Brit. Mus. 
Quart., VI (1931-2), 71-3. 

78. Reproduced in facsimile by James, The Apoca¬ 
lypse in Latin and French, Bodleian ms. Douce 180. 

79. The Paris miniatures arc not replicas but 
variants of those in Douce 180, chiefly differing in 
the freer and more vigorous compositions which 
tend to push out over the framework rather than 
remain within the confines of a well-ordered design. 
Cockerell also found these two manuscripts a stylistic 
pair, although he was never completely convinced 
that they were English. 

80. James, The Dublin Apocalypse, 2r. See note 70 
above. Anotlier apocalypse, Cambridge, Trin. Coll. 
MS. B.10.2, was attributed by James to Westminster 
on the grounds that its pictures of the late fourteenth 
century were partly copied in the sculptures of the 
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CHAPTER 6 

THE EAST ANGLIAN PERIOD 


★ 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Political 

The Plantagcnets and the Rise of Nationalism in England. Edward I, son of Henry III and 
Eleanor of Provence, King 1272'“ 1307; married Eleanor of Castile (d. 1290) and 
Margaret of France 1299; first ‘English* king of England; reformed the laws; con¬ 
quered Wales and temporarily Scotland; Model Parliament 1295. 

Edward II, son of Edward I and Eleanor of Castile, King 1307-27; married Isabella of 
France; deposed 1327 and murdered. 

Edward III, son of Edward II and Isabella, King 1327-77; Hundred Years’ War with France 
begun 1337; Battle of Sluys (naval victory for English) 1340; Crccy 1346; capture 
of Calais 1347; Poitiers 1356; Treaty of Brctigny 1360; Order of the Garter founded 
1348; Black Death 1348-9. 

Ecclesiastical 

Increased wealth and worldliness among the clergy, both monastic and secular. 

John Grandisson, Bishop of Exeter 1327-69, typical wealthy ecclesiastical patron of tlic arts, 

★ 


The half-century with which die present chapter will deal is one primarily of a national 
English taste which had formed itself during the preceding century on the love for rich 
decoration, for narrative in illustration, and for the bizarre and the fantastic in details. It 
is this last characteristic that gave fourteenth century manuscripts their peculiarly distinc¬ 
tive feature, the combination of die natural and the absurd in animal life diat runs ram¬ 
pant over die pages. Foliage ornament, too, combines diesc two extremes of recognizable 
leaves and flowers, with conventionalized motifs of unknown species. Other arts also 
display these same characteristic elements. 

Two aspects of English art of c. 1300 have become as well known, bodi in England and 
on the Continent, as Hibemo-Saxon and Winchester art of earlier periods; these arc the 
East Anglian manuscripts and opus anglicanum^ embroideries. These constitute the bulk of 
the material for the present chapter, although there are also in the period ending c. 1350 
some few examples of good stained glass and a number of remains of wall and panel 
painting, mostly in bad condition and inferior in quality to die manuscripts and em¬ 
broideries. It is significant that the two main typically English aspects of medieval pic¬ 
torial art have much in common stylistically, and that both, during die half century under 
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discussion, demonstrate the phenomenon of a quick flowering followed by a sudden 
decline in quality as well as in quantity of production. It has long been customary to ex¬ 
plain this sudden decline, especially in the production of the manuscripts, by the ravages 
of die Black Death which took a heavy toll of all classes and professions of people, in¬ 
cluding, doubtless, scribes and illuminators.^ The explanation is given further credence 
in the case of East Anglian manuscripts by the fact that many of them were, apparently, 
produced in monasteries, though not necessarily by the monks themselves but perhaps by 
a group or groups of travelling artists. In any case, the monasteries did suffer grievously 
under the plague,^ and travelling craftsmen also must have been caught by it in one place 
or another, and have died. But a more careful examination of the products of East Anglian 
art in its later stages, that is, c. 1340, shows that actually the quality of the art had already 
deteriorated to such an extent that no sudden disaster is needed to explain its demise; a 
generation of gifted illuminators working in a style the origins of which are not yet fully 
understood came, in due time, to an end. On the other hand, the style did not wholly 
die, for we shall find in the second half of the fourteenth century survivals, particularly 
of its decorative features, which constitute recognizable components of later English 
style. 

The relation of the successive styles in opus anglicanum to the manuscripts seems to be 
that of one medium following the developments in another; it is noteworthy in the case 
of the later embroideries that their designs seem to be taken not only from manuscripts 
but also from stained-glass windows, and they even reflect successive changes in window 
tracery and other architectural details. 

The East Anglian Manuscripts 

The roots of some of the characteristic features of the East Anglian style are foiuxd in 
thirteenth century English illumination, especially that of the fully illustrated English 
psalters. This is not strange in view of the fact that most of the East Anglian manuscripts 
arc psalters, and thus their scheme of illustration follows that of the earlier books, namely, 
preliminary Bible pictures, Calendar with the signs of the Zodiac and the occupations of 
the months, and historiated initials, widi particular emphasis on the Beatus page. 

The new elements may be summed up under the following three heads: (i) a quite 
amazing growth in the naturalistic features of the borders, as leaves and flowers, birds and 
animals, that fill the margins of the pages; (2) a corresponding increase in the number and 
variety of grotesques which mingle on equal terms with die denizens of field and forest 
and which often, especially in the later examples, tend to become gross in size and coarse 
in humour; (3) the incorporation in the marginal decoration not only of the naturalistic 
and grotesque matter, but of illustrative material drawn from other sources, as the Bible, 
the Bestiary, the Apocalypse, and even the lives and miracles of saints, literary romances, 
and portraiture. The result of this indiscriminate tapping of all possible sources of illus¬ 
trative material is, of course, a tremendously rich and interesting variety of subject matter 
which is still further enlivened by the artists* keen observation and extraordinary ability 
to represent things as they see or imagine them. Unfortunately this wealth of material is 
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not always kept under control by a feeling for good design, and the tendency towards 
over-richness in amoimt and the lack of orderliness in arrangement of the marginal borders 
is an almost infallible criterion for distinguishing pure East Anglian from French work 
of the same period. The new characteristics, however, occur in English manuscripts in 
varying degrees; hence there are examples, as we shall sec, which, though certainly more 
East Anglian than French, seem to have a modified character, approaching the French 
style.^ The most outstanding of these is Queen Mary’s Psalter (see below). The explanation 
of the variations in die East Anglian style seems to lie in the local provenance of the 
manuscripts. The principal centres where they were known to have been produced in the 
first quarter of the fourteenth century arc the Diocese of Norwich, Peterborough, Bury 
St Edmunds, and York. In the second quarter of the century the style spread farther afield, 
and towards the middle of die century, manuscripts in the East Anglian style may have 
been made in London. 

The begimiings of the style are foimd in the late thirteenth century. The earliest dated 
example is a psalter (Brit. Mus., Add. ms. 24686), begun for the marriage of Prince Al¬ 
fonso,^ son of Edward I, to Margaret, daughter of the Count of Holland, but not finished 
then, presumably because of the death of the Prince in 1284. Only the first quire of eight 
leaves in the Psalter (fols i i-i 8), including a magnificent Bcatus page (Plate 118), is of this 
early date;^ other leaves of this quire contain smaller historiated initials and borders with 
the naturalistic motifs characteristic of the East Anglian style. The quality of the work is 
exquisite, and the variety of flower, animal, and bird motifs attests to the artist’s interest 
in natural life and his powers of observation and delineation of what he sees. There is 
reason to believe that die manuscript may have been begun at a Dominican house, pos¬ 
sibly Blackfriars, London;^ but the later part of the illumination is done in a style which 
we shall find to be characteristic of manuscripts made in Norwich. Whether the earlier 
style of the Alfonso Psalter was influenced directly by North French or Flemish illumi¬ 
nation, or whether the new, freer style was the sole invention of English artists is a matter 
for conjecture.® But the fact remains that with the Alfonso Psalter the East Anglian style 
is fairly launched. 

Closely related to the Alfonso Psalter and also early in date (between 1283 and 1300) is 
Brit. Mus., Roy. ms. 3 D. vi (Petrus Comestor’s Historia Scholastica),^ containing at the 
beginning of each book a large historiated initial and borders with naturalistic birds, ani¬ 
mals, and grotesques, and heraldic shields. Millar again suggests Blackfriars, London, as a 
possible place of origin and notes'® that French influence is strong in the manuscript. This 
influence, if indeed it is present, is again that of North France or Flanders, not Paris, and 
the naturalistic elements correspond to diosc in the Alfonso Psalter. 

A third early manuscript with East Anglian characteristics but of unknown provenance 
is MS. 102 in the Morgan Library, New York - the ‘Windmill Psalter’ - so-called from 
the windmill introduced into the decoration on fol. 2 (Plate 119). This page is unusual 
because of the elaborate red and blue ornamental penwork surrounding the E, the second 
letter of the word Beatus,^^ of which the B with a Jesse Tree fills the whole of fol. i verso 
opposite. The remainder of the first words of the first psalm (Beatus vir qui non) arc found 
on the scroll held by the flying angel. The combination of painted figures and penwork. 
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and especially die use of pale green wash as shading on the latter, remind iis of the mixed 
technique used in thirteenth century Apocalypse drawings. 

The three early examples discussed above pose the problem of the origins of the East 
Anglian style; all three are certainly English,yet in all three appear some elements of a 
new phase of English style: the charming informality of various kinds of naturalistic 
motifs, quaint, original types of grotesques, and exquisite draughtsmanship and colouring. 

The earliest manuscript fully in this style and of certain provenance is the Peterborough 
Psalter*^ (Brussels, Bib. Roy., ms. 9961-2) dating from r. 1300. The decoration consists 
of the usual Calendar, a magnificent Beattis page (fol. 14; Plate 120) with David, and 
historiated initials with full borders for die principal psalms. An unusual additional feature 
is the scries of types and antitypes, scenes from the Old and the New Testament, which 
arc distributed throughout die manuscript and which arc dioiight to have been copied 
from twelfth century paintings formerly in the choir of Peterborough Cathedral.^The 
best work in the manuscript is on fols 10-14 ^^^d recalls the finely drawm and spirited 
subjects of die Tenison Psalter and the Ashridge Priory Peter Comestor (sec above). Folio 
14 (Plate 120) has an elaborate border with animals and birds and amusing figures, one 
on stilts, among branches of oak leaves and acorns. A vivid hunting scene in the lower 
margin, and in the upper a cock riding a fox and a monkey^^ seated backward on a goat 
are among the many novel and diverting features of the decoration. The text of the 
Brussels Psalter is written throughout in gold, red, and blue letters. Originally the minia¬ 
ture pages must have been even more beautiful than at present; for a later French royal 
owner somewhat disfigured the backgrounds by adding gold fleur-de-lis and shields, thus 
overcrowding the compositions and margins. The style of the decoration in the Peter¬ 
borough Psalter seems to have changed during the course of its illumination; on later 
pages (from fol. 26) there appears, among other new features, the foliage motif christened 
by Cockerell*^ the ‘serrated cabbage leaf’, which becomes a hallmark of the East Anglian 
style, especially that of die Norwich Diocese. The borders on these later pages resemble in 
design and motifs the Ormesby-Gorleston group (see below). 

Another psalter (Camb,, Corpus Christi Coll., ms. 53 ; Plate 122) not only shows evi¬ 
dence of Peterborough use in the Calendar and Litany, but contains the obit of a Prior of 
Peterborough and the Chronicle of Peterborough down to 1229.*'^ There is evidence, 
however, that the manuscript was written for use in the Diocese of Norwich,^* but 
whcdicr it was illuminated there or in Peterborough is impossible to say.^^ Apart from 
the usual illustrated Calendar and historiated initials to the psalms, the manuscript con¬ 
tains two exceptionally interesting features: a set of twenty-four full-page miniatures, 
twelve of the life of Christ and of the Virgin, interspersed with twelve pairs of prophets 
and apostles. James^o has pointed out the unusual, in fact unique, arrangement of these 
pictures in groups of four after the manner of small painted diptychs: die prophets and 
apostles, under paired trefoiled arches, are drawn on the vellum backgroimd and lightly 
tinted, and are so placed that they seem to form the outsides - actually the backs of the 
leaves - of two facing miniatures painted in colours upon a tooled gold ground. The 
painted subjects arc grouped as the Joys and the Sorrows of the Virgin, with a dramatic 
link between the two in the group where the Coronation of the Virgin, the culminating 
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Joy, faces the Betrayal of Christ, the first of the Sorrows. If the subjects and their arrange¬ 
ment arc correctly interpreted, tlic prototypes of the miniatures might liave been a series 
of panel paintings of which unfortunately no comparable set survives. 

The styles of the miniatures, both the tinted drawings and those in full colour (fol. t6 , 
Plate 122), which are not apparently by the same artist, are characterized by the fine, 
careful drawing in the faces and by the long, graceful lines of the draperies which swing 
round the figures enveloping them in a pattern of rich, Gothic curves. The faces are tinted 
with pale colour and the hair is swept back from the forehead in a loose mass of curls with 
a wave over the ear. The gestures and, especially in die tinted drawings, the positions of 
the hands and feet are somewhat mannered, and the tall, slender figures dicmselves seem 
to swing and sway with die draperies. These characteristics arc normal in early fourteenth 
century Gothic art; but the English figures arc flatter and less modelled tlian die French, 
and the draperies are mere linear surface patterns. The facial types too liavc a delicate 
charm and variety which is typically English. 

In the miniature reproduced (Plate 122) the Virgin and St Christopher stand under a 
double enclosing arch against a burnished and patterned gold ground. The incongruity of 
placing a grass plot under the Virgin’s feet and a small pond with fishes, even an eel, 
swimming around the feet of Christopher has not troubled the artist. The tall, slender, 
graceful figures with their sweeping draperies, the rich yet soft colouring against the 
brilliant gold ground arc strikingly cficctivc. 

The preliminary miniatures in Canib,, Corpus Christi Coll., ms. 53 constitute only one 
of the two extraordinary features of this fine manuscript; the other is the addition, at 
the end of the Psalter, of a completely illustrated Bestiary by the artist of the tinted 
drawings. This part of tlie manuscript contains some of the most original work in it. 
Although, as we have seen, Bestiary subjects had long since been introduced into manu¬ 
script decoration, this is the first time that a scries has been incorporated bodily as an 
integral part of the contents of a liturgical manuscript. This feature, together with the 
stylistic characteristics of the painted miniatures as pointed out above, forms the basis for 
the resemblance noted by CockerelP^ between ms. 53 and Queen Mary’s Psalter (Plate 
123). 

One more manuscript should be noted in connexion with the ‘Peterborough style’, 
although actually executed at Ramsey Abbey, a Benedictine monastery near Peterbor- 
ough.22 The date is c. 1300. The manuscript is now separated into two parts: five leaves 
painted on both .sides with Bible pictures constitute MS. 302 in the Morgan Library (Plate 
121); and the Psalter to which these leaves originally belonged, now in the Benedictine 
monastery of St Paul in the Lavanttal, Carintliia (ms. xxv.2.19). The Psalter has the usual 
illumination including the Calendar and the Beatus and other historiated initials, and 
shows the cliaracteristic early East Anglian variety and charm in the decoration. 

The miniature on fol. 8 (Plate 121) is in two registers. The ogee arches under which die 
two central scenes arc placed are very like those of the miniatures in the Brussels Peter¬ 
borough Psalter. The figure types also are extraordinarily close, especially in the use of a 
spot indicating modelling on die cheek and in the arrangement of the hair. It is possible 
that the same artist worked on both manuscripts. In the miniature of the Ramsey Abbey 
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Psalter tlic upper subject, the miurdcr of St Thomas Becket, is flanked by a bishop holding 
a model of a church, and by St Paul, Below, a mitred abbot is seated witli liis feet on a 
ram, and a tonsured abbot rests his feet on a species of goat (?). Whether the ram is intro¬ 
duced in reference to the name ‘Ramsey’ can only be conjectured; such whimsies would 
not be foreign to the bizarre spirit of English medieval humour. The faces of all the 
figures in this and die odier miniatures are eager in expression and the gestures are lively 
as in the Brussels Psalter. The colour is particularly fine, with deep ultramarine and lighter 
blues used for draperies, and for background, alternating with dull pink; the arabesque 
patterns are in white and the roses are gold. As usually in Peterborough work, the gold 
ground is tooled with squares or diamonds enclosing groups of dots. 

The manuscript known as Queen Mary’s Psalter^^ (Brit. Mus., Roy. ms. 3 b. vii; Plate 
123) contains no evidence of its origin or early ownership. The date seems to be early 
fourteenth century. Its resemblance in certain features to Canib., Corpus Christi Coll., 
MS. 53 and die Peterborough manuscripts might suggest the Fen country as a possible place 
of origin. Millar considers it the ‘central manuscript of the East Anglum groupyet its 
decoration, apart from the wealth of miniatures and has dc page^^ illustrations, consists of 
fiiirly simple, often-repeated leaf and flower forms limited to groups of two or three 
attached to the corners of the rectangular miniatures which in diis manuscript replace the 
usual large historiated initials at the beginnings of the principal psalms. The illumination 
seems to be wholly by one hand, even though the technique, like that of Corpus 53, is 
partly painting in full colour and partly tinted drawing. The artist, who was a consummate 
draughtsman, was primarily an illustrator rather than a decorator. 

The illumination in Queen Mary’s Psalter has been described so often and reproduced 
so widely that only a brief summary of the kinds of decoration it contains is necessary. 
The first sixty-six folios are filled with a long series of Old Testament scenes, from the 
Fall of Lucifer to the Death of Solomon, in the form of tinted drawings, usually two to a 
page, a total number of 223 drawings. Beneath each is a line of explanatory text in 
Frcncli. On fol. 67 verso is a full-page Tree of Jesse in a rectangular miniature. On fol. 68 
arc four miniatures representing the three Marys and the unusual subject of St Anne and 
her three husbands; there arc also the Virgin and Child and Christ Enthroned. On fols 
69 verso and 70 are two miniatures in six compartments, each witli an apostle and a 
prophet (cf. Corpus ms. 53), The Calendar begins on fol. 71 verso and each montli 
occupies two facing pages, with a miniature across the top of the leaf at the beginning of 
each month. The Psalter proper (fols 85-280) is illustrated with a series of miniatures from 
the life of Christ with a tinted drawing at die bottom of each page, the subjects drawn 
from all manner of sources (fol. 112 verso; Plate 123). Finally die Canticles (fols 280 verso- 
302) arc illustrated with scenes from the Passion in miniatures, and the Litany (fols 302 
vcrso-318) with miniatures of saints. No other known psalter has such a complete and 
varied complement of illustrations, and no other English manuscript equals it in the sus¬ 
tained high quality of its workmanship. 

The technique of Queen Mary’s Psalter, whether in the miniatures using colour against 
gold or diapered grounds or in the delicately tinted drawings against the plain vellum 
ground, is almost purely linear. Features, hair, and drapery folds are indicated with lines, 
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and only in the deep folds and on the cheeks is there a little shading in colour. In general, 
the scenes are represented on a very small scale, and in this respect the style differs from 
the Peterborough pictures, wliich suggest rather the scale of panel or wall painting. But 
many of the miniatures in Queen Mary’s Psalter - in fact, all up to fol. 234 - are placed 
under architectural canopies, like the preliminary pictures in Cambridge ms. 53. The rich 
draperies and delicately modelled faces, the use of both painting and drawing tecluiique, 
and even the incorporation of such new matter as the Bestiary subjects and the paired 
prophets and apostles, connect this Psalter, in some unexplained manner, with the Peter¬ 
borough East Anglian style. 

There are several other manuscripts illuminated partly or wholly by the artist of Queen 
Mary’s Psalter. One is a Psalter (Malvern, Dyson Perrins, ms. 14) which belonged to 
Richard of Canterbury, a monk of St Augustine’s Abbey.^^ Judging from the Calendar 
and Litany, the Psalter was made for use there, although not necessarily a product of that 
scriptorium. Its date is early fourteenth century, perhaps earlier than Queen Mary’s 
Psalter .27 Its decorative scheme is that of the conventional English psalter, with historiated 
initials for the fourteen more important psalms, but the partial borders have East Anglian 
naturalistic foliage and animal motifs. Another manuscript clearly in the style of Queen 
Mary’s Psalter is a Bible (Cambridge, Univ. Lib., od. 1.14) with a fine Genesis initial decor¬ 
ated with a scries of exquisite small scenes (fol. 5) and an historiated initial (fol. 179). 

Many of the decorative initials throughout the Bible arc painted in gold and colours; 
others are pen-drawn. 

The finest member of the Queen Mary’s Psalter group, a copy of the Apocalypse with 
a French text (Brit, Mus., Roy. MS. 19 B. xv), was illuminated by three artists of whom 
the first was certaitily die illuminator of Queen Mary’s Psalter. A comparison of diis 
style (fol. 5 verso; Plate 124) with fol. 112 verso (Plate 123) shows figures identical in the 
type of heads and of draperies. The shaded foliage in the Apocalypse can be matched in 
Queen Mary’s Psalter, though the scale in the Apocalypse miniature is larger and the 
motifs are less naturalistically rendered. The background in die Apocalypse miniature is 
coloured red and blue as in many of the pictures in Queen Mary’s Psalter, but it is plain, 
without diapering or other patterns, and the setting, though formal, has more suggestion 
of space than the architectural canopies or the barbed quatrefoil medallions in which the 
painted miniatures in Queen Mary’s Psalter are usually placed. The Apocalypse, there¬ 
fore, might appear to be somewhat later than Queen Mary’s Psalter (c. 1320-30), the two 
techniques of painted miniature and free marginal drawing combining in these most 
lovely coloured drawings of typical English charactcr.^s 

The styles of Corpus Christi Coll. ms. 53 and Queen Mary’s Psalter represent only one 
branch of the main stream of development in East Anglian manuscript illumination 
the odier branch is characterized by more lavish decorative elements, and appears to have 
been localized in the neighbourhood of Norwich. One of the earliest of the psalters in 
this style (Oxford, Bod. ms. Douce 366; Plates 125 and I26b) was written and perhaps 
partly illuminated at Bury St Edmunds^^ at the close of the thirteentli century. It was 
finished in successive stages during the early fourteenth century. It may still have been 
unbound when it was acquired by a monk of Norwich, Robert of Ormesby, and given 
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to Norwich Cathedral c. 1325. Probably at diis time the Psalter was given a second Beatus 
page and the earher one was subsequently altered to receive the portraits of Robert him¬ 
self and an abbot; dae earlier style {c. 1300) can be seen in the remainder of the decoration 
on this pagc.^i The tooled gold panels containing the two kneeling clerics have been 
placed over parts of the vine which enclosed further words on the opening text of the 
first psalm. The modelling of the faces and draperies in these portraits is much heavier 
than in odicr figures on die page, and there is a curious use of white pigment for the 
high-lights, which produces a strange, heavy-hdded, facial type with white on eyelids, 
nose, and around the mouth. This we shall meet again in later stages of die East Anglian 
style. The same technique is foiuid in the figure of King David harping, which fills the 
second Beatus initial on fol. 10. The earlier style of the first Beatus page is found on some 
odier pages of the Psalter, where historiated initials against gold or finely diapered 
grounds send out a rich foliage border, broken at intervals by interlaced knots and 
peopled by all manner of birds, animals, and human and animal grotesques. Subsequent 
pages shghtly later in date (r. 1310) with historiated initials introducing the principal 
psalms (fol. 147 verso; Plate 125) have similar full-page borders containing a wealth of 
leaf, flower, animal, bird, insect, human, and grotesque motifs used in a variety of ways 
and perhaps with more spirit than good taste. 

The subject of the initial D, God the Father and Christ the Son, seated side by side in 
an elaborate architectural setting, illustrates the text of Psalm 109 (a.v. i 10}: ‘Dixit Domi- 
nus Domino nieo: sede a dextris mcis (The Lord said unto my Lord, sit thou at my right 
hand).' They arc flanked by two seraphs and under the footstool of die figure on the left 
(Christ? on the right of God) five knights in full armour arc kneeling. Flying about the 
initial are some most exquisitely drawn and painted birds, while in die border of the right 
hand margin an alternating series of butterflies and beetles forms the central motif of die 
bar-branch. In the upper margin an owl seated backward on a rabbit is pursued by a 
monkey, wearing falconer’s gloves and riding on a greyhound. In the bottom margin a 
double fight rages fiercely: two naked men at fisticuffs arc seated on a lion and a bear, 
and die lion has its teedi and claws buried in the neck of the bear. In the left margin, the 
most curious figure of all is shown: a semi-nude man sketchily draped is represented with 
the upper and lower parts of the body facing in opposite directions; he is blowing a 
trumpet from which a pennant flaps. The meaning of diis strange figure, Pacht has sug¬ 
gested, may be found in certain phases of Italian influence. ^2 whatever their source, the 
lusty spirit of such drolleries as arc found on this page is refreshing, and a study of these 
pages is its own reward in the light it throws on medieval fantasy and humour. 

All the large initials on die pages of the Ormesby Psalter which were decorated r. 1310 
were not done by the same hand. Plate 126B, reproducing a detail in actual size of fol, 13 1, 
shows much less variety in the foliage motifs, the principal one being a trefoil or cinque¬ 
foil which is large in size and is painted with spots of white intended to suggest shading 
as of plastic form. The facial types too are somewhat different and closer to those of 
another East Anglian manuscript, the Dublin Apocalypse (Plate 127). In the style illus¬ 
trated on plate 126B the grotesques show a tendency towards exaggeration and coarseness 
which we shall see developing in subsequent decades. But the cat watching a rat Just 
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emerging from its hole, and the sentimental, sad-eyed dog seated between the young man 
witli a falcon on his wrist and the lady holding her pet squirrel, are among tlic most 
charming of the natural animals represented in tlic Ormesby manuscript. 

There arc other manuscripts illuminated in one or more of the styles of the Ormesby 
Psalter; one of these furnishes a possible clue to the centre of their production. At Malvern, 
in the collection of Mr C. W. Dyson Perrins, is a psalter (ms. 13) in the Calendar of wliich 
is entered the Dedication of the church at Gorleston, Suffolk. In the fourteenth century ms. 
13 was at the Cathedral Priory of Norwich.^^ The illumination, as in the Ormesby manu¬ 
script, consists of large historiated initials (Plate I26a) to die principal psalms, with bar 
borders of very great richness in both the number and the variety of the motifs and par¬ 
ticularly in the lively and interesting animal scenes in the margins. An additional feature 
not found in the Ormesby manuscript is a full-page Crucifixion with Mary and John^*^ 
painted in shaded colours including violet - unusual in English manuscripts against a 
brilliantly diapered ground and surrounded by a frame containing the arms of England 
and medallions with portrait (?) heads. The date of the Gorleston Psalter must be close to 
that of the Ormesby middle style, tliat is, c. 1310-25 (cf. Plate 125). The Crucifixion page, 
however, is probably later and may have been added after the manuscript went to Nor¬ 
wich. The style on this page is a development of tliat of the Ormesby portraits which 
were added to the first Beatus page.^^ 

The large historiated initial representing the Resurrected Christ appearing to King 
David (fol. 52 verso; Plate i26a) is remarkable for the extremely rich and varied pattern¬ 
ing of the diapered and tooled gold background, outside and even inside the initial, in 
the arches over the figures. The initial itself consists entirely of slender interlaced bands 
ending in scrolls and leaves decorated with white spots. A grotesque of the more con¬ 
ventional French type appears in the margin. There is, in fact, something of the fineness 
of French technique in this style as a whole, as compared with die more painterly mod¬ 
elled style of the later work in the Ormesby Psalter (Plate 125). The richness of the design 
and the brilliance of the colouring on the most elaborate pages of the Gorleston Psalter, 
especially of the Beatus page (fol. 8), cannot be imagined from any reproduction.^^ It was 
matched in quality only by the slightly later Douai Psalter (now destroyed), which showed 
the same marvellous skill in draughtsmanship and the same exquisite balance of colour 
rivalling in its distribution over the page the rich mosaic effect of the best early French 
stained glass. The East Anglian style never surpassed the quality of the work in diese two 
manuscripts, as in the first part of another one, very similar in style and only slightly 
inferior in quality, the St-Omer Psalter (Plate 129 below). 

Several other manuscripts have illumination in the Ormesby-Gorleston style, perhaps 
by one or more of their several artists. Of diesc, the finest and most monumental in scaled ^ 
is the Dublin Apocalypse (Trin. Coll., ms. K.4.31). The pictures which occupy half or 
more of the page (Plate 127) are designed in eight-foiled medallions placed against dia¬ 
pered grounds and surrounded by a rectangular firame filled with small geometric patterns. 
There arc no foliage borders and the initials arc of tlic plainest and simplest form, gold on 
pink and blue grounds. The figure compositions are on a large scale and almost completely 
fill the medallions. There is a suggestion of the technique of panel painting or perhaps even 
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of sculpture in the scale and clarity of the drawing and in the strongly shaded colour, but 
the details necessary for the understanding of die scene, the temple, the altar, the grapevine 
which the angel with the sickle is about to cut down, arc arranged in a purely decorative 
manner with no indication of spatial relationship. The application of the East Anglian 
style to large-scale drawing we shall meet again in manuscripts of slightly later date (cf. 
Arimdcl 83 below). 

One other group of four manuscripts, three psalters and one Book of Hours, of the first 
quarter of the fourteenth century, having East Anglian characteristics, has been localized 
in central England, in the vicinity of Nottingham, where a group of lay illuminators may 
have been working. Two of the psalters, it is true, have Calendars pointing to Yorkshire 
(London, Lambeth Palace Lib., ms. 233, and Munich, Bayerischc Staatsbib., Cod. gall. 
16); the Hours (Camb., Fitz. Mus., ms. 242; Plate 128) has no Calendar; the diird Psalter 
(New York, Pub. Lib., Spencer Colin, ms. 26) also has no Calendar but an inscription on 
fol. I refers to Brother John Tickliill, Prior of the Monastery of Worksop, near Notting¬ 
ham, ‘who wrote this book ... and also gilded it 

The illumination in these four manuscripts takes the usual form of historiated initials 
and borders; the Lambeth and Fitzwilliam manuscripts have the additional feature of a 
full-page miniature of Christ. The borders arc less florid in design and in motifs than in 
most other manuscripts decorated in the East Anglian style. In three of the group, the 
motifs are chiefly variations of the trefoil form (cf. Plate 128), perhaps denoting Parisian 
influence on the style, such as has been detected in the iconography.The Tickliill Psalter, 
however, introduces many types of foliate forms including a number of recognizable 
naturalistic ones.'^® Another characteristic feature of the Tickhill manuscript is the lavish 
use of inscribed scrolls explaining the pictures; in some cases tliey are so numerous as to 
mar the design. The illumination in this manuscript was left imfinished and on the later 
pages the order of successive processes in thedrawing and painting of them can be followed. 

Undoubtedly the most charming feature of decoration common to all the manuscripts 
in this group is the great number of has de page and otlier marginal scenes, especially those 
with hunting and other animal subjects (Plate 128). Though lively, varied, and quaintly 
humorous, as the squirrel praying in the upper left margin, they arc never vulgar and 
there is admirable freedom and skill in their rendering. The date of the Fitzwilliam Hours 
is c, 1308.^1 

The East Anglian style reached its height early in the second quarter of the fourteenth 
century in the illumination of tw'o superb psalters known as the Douai and the St-Omer 
Psalters. The Douai Psalter most unfortunately was totally ruined by damp during the 
First World War and is now lost to us. The St-Omer Psalter formerly in the Yates 
Thompson Collections^ is now in the British Museum (Add. ms. 39810). This fine manu¬ 
script was probably begun c. 1330, for members of the St-Omer family of Mulbarton, 
Norfolk, whose portraits appear on fol, 7; it was finished only in the fifteenth century for 
die famous bibliophile, Humphrey, Duke of Glouccster.s^ The early style, best repre¬ 
sented in the Beatus page (fol. 7; Plate 129), is profuse in the amount and infinitely varied 
in the elements of the decoration, both of the initial and of the full-page border; more¬ 
over, die vine branches and their motifs have become much smaller and more delicate in 
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their rendering than they were in the Gorleston group. The design of the initial, a Jesse 
Tree as is usual, fills but does not overcrowd the space, and the tooled gold ground sets off 
effectively the vine scrolls and figures and is itself set off by the finely diapered blue and 
pink backgroiuid of the square field. The gold ground continues all round the border of 
the page, filling the medallions and joining them togetlicr under the connecting interlaced 
panels. The leaf and flower motifs of the border arc set closely on fine, hair-line or slender 
tapering stems which issue from the interlaced knots at intervals; the coloured motifs, red, 
blue, green, are interspersed with groups of round or oval gold leaves. The variety of 
subject matter is bewildering. Apart from the Old Testament scenes in the medallions, 
some of which seem to be parodied in the marginal figures, almost every kind of wild and 
domestic animal and bird - and a butterfly and a snail to boot - and a wide range of 
human activities are represented. Strangely enough, there arc none of the human-animal 
grotesques such as are found in many other East Anglian manuscripts. The drawing is 
exquisite, the design is well-ordered, the colouring delicate, and the total effect incon¬ 
ceivably rich. The modelling of the heads and draperies, especially in the initial and in 
the medallions of the border, is of the type found in the portraits of Robert of Ormesby 
and the abbot added to the Beatus page of the Ormesby Psalter. Besides the Bcatus page, the 
fourteenth century illumination in the St-Omer Psalter is found on three otlicr pages with 
large historiated initials and full borders (fols 57 verso, 70 verso, and 120); still other pages 
show traces of the early decoration painted over in fifteenth century style. (See Chapter 8.) 

Two final examples of East Anglian manuscripts dating from the later 1330s illustrate 
the trends of the style in its ultimate development. Both manuscripts are impressive in 
size (15 by 9 inches, and 14 by 9), in the amount of their decoration, and also in the scope 
of the subject matter treated. Both are now in the British Museum (Arundel MS. 83 and 
Add. MS. 42130). 

Arundel ms. 83, known as the Psalter of Robert de Lisle,is made up of two partial 
psalters, of which the first (fols i-i 16) is perhaps wenty-five years earlier than the second. 
Some interesting preliminary pictures precede the first Psalter: a finely drawn and tinted 
seraph standing on a wheel (fol. 5 verso); a series of small pictures illustrating the twelve 
articles of the Apostles’ Creed flanked by twelve apostles and twelve prophets (fol. 12); a 
page containing die seven acts of the Passion, flanked by representations of the seven 
caixonical Hours and the seven last words of Christ (fol. 12 verso), and a symbolic Cruci¬ 
fixion explained by texts on scrolls (fol. 13). The Beatus page (fol. 14) has a large initial 
widi a Tree of Jesse topped by a Crucifixion and a rich border containing heraldic shields 
and a hunting scene in the lower margin. There are historiated initials with simple borders 
for the principal psalms. The decorative style is of good quality, as in earlier East Anglian 
manuscripts, but the symbolic subject matter in its formal arrangement would be suitable 
for wall painting design. 

The second part of the de Lisle Psalter consists only of a second Calendar and a great 
many pages of miniatures which, both in subject and in monumentality of scale, also 
suggest wall or panel paintings. Some of the more miusual subjects are worth noting, as 
the Twelve Properties of the Human State (fol, 126), the Ten Ages of Man (fol. 126 verso), 
the Three Living and the Three Dead, with inscriptions in English (fol. 127; Plate 130B), 
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the ten Commandments with Christ and Moses (fol. 127 verso), the Tree of the Vices 
(fol. 128 verso) and of the Virtues (fol. 129, on facing pages), the Seven Spheres of the 
Wheel (fol. 129 verso), the Seraph on the Wlieel (fol. 130 verso, c£ the same subject on 
fol. 5 verso). In addition to diese didactic and symbolic pictures, there is a magnificent 
full-page Christ in Majesty (fol. 130) and an equally fine Virgin and Child (fol. 131 verso). 
A number of other pages arc divided into panels or medallions containing scenes from 
the Nativity and Passion cycles of die life of Christ, and at the end of die book, full-page 
pictures on fols 133 verso-134 verso of the Ascension (Plate 130A), Pentecost, and the 
Coronation of the Virgin. 

Two styles arc easily distinguishable in miniatures of the second part of Arundel 83. 
Untinted outline drawing of exquisite delicacy (Plate 130B) is always used by diis artist 
for the faces and sometimes for the draperies, though often the latter are painted and 
shaded heavily. There is a strong decorative emphasis in this work, which is seen in die 
elaborate architectural canopies and in the fine diapered patterns in the pages containing 
mimy scenes. This style, though certainly English, has a French delicacy in the technique 
and French good taste in the dcsign.'^^ The figures are not really modelled in spite of the 
shaded drapery and the strong firm contours. 

The second style (fol. 133 verso; Plate 130A) which looks slightly later and is found 
mainly in the last pages of the book (except fol. 131 verso, which is by the first hand) has 
faces modelled in brownish flesh tone with white high-lights and touches of red on cheeks 
and lips. The draperies are exceedingly voluminous and richly shaded; the hands arc 
especially well drawn and painted. There is certainly Italian influence in this style, which 
shows not only in the modelling and in the shaded draperies, but in the firmer conception 
of the figure under the draperies and in the grouping of the figures. By the same token, 
there is much less interest in the decorative patterning and less variety and precision in the 
ornamental patterns. It seems possible that the second style developed out of the first under 
some form of influence from Italian painting, or perhaps from a mixture of French and 
Italian elements.^^ The draperies in this second style are incredibly rich in colour, owing 
to the display of‘double-faced* or lined materials, that is, one colour for the outer side 
and another for the inner side of a garment, the change of colour showing in the con¬ 
volutions of the folds. The colours chiefly used in this way are blue or tan with green 
‘lining’ and green with tan lining. Other colours are clear red and grey. 

The otlier final example of the East Anglian style (Brit. Mus., Add. ms. 42130), the 
famous Luttrcll Psalter,^^ illustrates particularly well the breakup of the decorative and 
grotesque elements of the style and at the same time the increased emphasis on illustrative 
pictures in the margins (Plate 131). This latter feature we have seen, it is true, in Queen 
Mary’s Psalter, but there the pictures were confined to delicately drawn vignettes in the 
bottom margins. In the Luttrell Psalter the pictures are not only in the bottom margins, 
but run up die sides and across the top of the pages as well, or even, as in the case of the 
often reproduced Travelling Coach for Ladies,^® across two facing pages. The scale of 
diesc scenes and also of the monstrous, often hideous and vulgar grotesques is dispropor¬ 
tionately large in relation to the borders, and even the motifs in the borders usually are 
too large and coarse to be beautiful. It has been suggested^® that the manuscript was not 
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decorated as planned when written; but the picture of the Luttrells on fol. 202 verso, 
which can be dated not later than 1340, is in the same style as many other pages in the 
‘cheap and coarse’ style noted by Millar. Certainly some pages are better dian others, but 
too often even a reasonably good initial and border (fol. 169 verso; Plate 13 is) is spoiled 
by a repulsive grotesque. 

Without doubt the most interesting feature of the Luttrcll Psalter is the series of scenes 
drawn from contemporary life, which have been used repeatedly to illustrate books on 
medieval English life.^^ There are, for instance, agricultural sccnes,^^ scenes from home 
life, travel, sports and games, occupations and trades, animal life, and illustrations from 
romances. Though often crudely drawn and painted, these scenes display a lively realism 
in the actions and expressions of the figures and a close observation of details which give 
the pictures a very special value for understanding the conditions of medieval living. The 
technique of most of the painting is related to that of the two portraits added to the first 
Beatus page of the Ormesby Psalter and also to the early part of the St-Onier Psalter. The 
faces arc modelled witli much use of white, especially around the eyes and mouths, and 
the draperies are strongly shaded. The colours arc somewhat different from those of 
earlier East Anglian manuscripts, in that a minimum of red and blue is used, and a con¬ 
siderable amount of violet and brown. The vigour of the modelling and the tendency 
to coarseness suggest a connexion with Flemish work, and it is obvious even in the 
earlier and better pages of this manuscript (Plate 131 a) that the exquisite delicacy of 
the earlier East Anglian style has vanished and that whatever remains of its rich decoration 
and charming naturalism is far from producing such masterpieces as the Brussels Peter¬ 
borough Psalter on tlie one hand, and the Beatus of the St-Omcr Psalter on die other. 

Yet certain elements of the East Anglian style in its earlier phases do survive, and chief 
among these is the love of marginal illustrations which wc have seen to be characteristic 
also of some earlier English manuscripts.^^ Two examples will serve to illustrate this trait: 
the so-called Taymouth^'* Hours (Brit. Mus., Yates Thompson ms. 13) and the Smithfield 
Decretals (Brit. Mus., Roy. ms. 10 E. iv; Plate 132). The outstanding feature of both diese 
manuscripts, as of the Luttrcll Psalter, is die amazing series of scenes illustrating all kinds 
of subjects in the bottom margins. Both manuscripts belong to the first half of the four¬ 
teenth century, probably near the middle. Neither can be considered fine illumination 
but bodi fall rather in die category of book illustration; the style is linear and the drawing, 
especially in the Decretals, is rather rough. There is very little border decoration in either, 
and only very few and simple leaf motifs are used. 

The Smidifield Decretals, a large volume of the glossed decretals of Gregory IX, was 
written in Italy but illuminated in England, perhaps by the Canons of St Bartholomew’s, 
Smithfield, in London.^^ The subject matter of the illustrations, some of which recalls 
that of the Luttrcll Psalter, includes also Bible history and Lives of Saints, Romances and 
Fables, Allegories and scenes of everyday life (Plate 132). The technique is oudine drawing 
filled in or shaded with flat colour. Aldiough the drawing is for the most part rather care¬ 
lessly executed, there is a tremendous liveliness and verve in both the animal and the 
human figures, and the pictures, like those in the Luttrcll Psalter, have often been used to 
illustrate medieval life. 
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Also in the category of illustrated books is the Treatise of Walter de Milcmcte entitled 
De Nohilitatihus Sapientiis et Prudentiis Regiim (Concerning the Nobility, Wisdom, and 
Prudence of Kings) 5 <» which was written and presented to Edward III c. 1326-7 (Oxford, 
Christ Church Lib., ms. e.ii). In this volume every page of text has a full border filled 
with heraldic shields, small miniatures and grotesques. The subjects illustrated are con¬ 
cerned chiefly with die life of the king: the royal sport of hawking, the king with his 
kniglits, the king in court and council, and the king in battle (fol. 68; Plate 133). James 
distinguished four different artists,-'''^ of which the first painted the vigorous combat scenes 
in the borders beginning on fol. 60; his style, as James notes, is characterized by boldness 
of execution, and it is possible that his proper work was that of a mural painter. None 
of the artists arc recognizable in any other manuscript and the source of the work is 
not known, but it probably was the product of a London shop. At the end of the book 
arc some outline drawings, probably by the first artist, depicting engines of war, among 
them what is believed to be the earliest representation of a cannon. 

Our final example of manuscript illumination in diis chapter is, like the Walter de 
Milemete, more closely related to other forms of painting than to book decoration. This 
is the Bible Picture Book, formerly Holkliam Hall MS. 666, but recently acquired from 
Lord Leicester by die British Museum (Add. ms. 47682). There is no evidence, odicr than 
stylistic, as to its dating, but it undoubtedly belongs to the first half of the fourteenth 
century, perhaps not much later than Queen Mary’s Psalter. It consists of forty-two leaves 
containing some two hundred scenes which James has divided into three sections: the 
beginnings of Old Testament History (fols 1-9); the Life of Christ (fols 10-38); and the 
Last Things (fols 39-42). The pictures begin by being full-page, then two registers arc 
included on one page with several scenes in each register enclosed in lozenges with red 
hatched grounds. After fol, 9 few pages have these decorative grounds. The drawing of 
the faces and figures is broad and vigorous, not fine and meticulous as in the best illumi¬ 
nations; the colouring consists of washes of red and blue, with some green, yellow, and 
brown. The draperies are shaded but the faces show little modelling. In the Creation 
picture (fol. 2 verso; Plate 134) the imposing gesture of God in the act of creating the 
birds and animals has the effectiveness of monumental painting,but the poor little ‘Noah’s 
Ark’ animals are lifeless compared with their charming prototypes in East Anglian 
manuscript borders. The birds are somewhat better. 

The Holkliam Bible Picture Book was apparently intended to be just that, namely, 
a book of pictures accompanied by a short explanatory French text sometimes in verse, 
sometimes in prose. On fol. i arc represented,presumably, the artist and his employer who 
commissioned the book, a Dominican friar; an accompanying text, ‘ So I will, and if God 
grant me life, you will never sec a better book than mine’, suggested to james^*^ that the 
book may have been illustrated by a professional artist in some other field, who was pro¬ 
ducing a set of copies from paintings which he knew or else following descriptions per¬ 
haps supplied by the Dominican. At any rate, the assortment of subjects represented is 
exceedingly wide and interesting, and the miniatures demonstrate the influence of the 
freshness and charm of the East Anglian style even though they lack its exquisite quality. 
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Opus AngUcanwn 

It is no accident that English embroidery, which also flowered magnificently in the late 
thirteenth and the first half of the fourteenth century, shows affinities in design and motifs 
with East Anglian manuscripts (cf. Plates 134 and 135). But whereas die manuscripts dis¬ 
play local and individual variations in their decorative styles, die embroideries, as Mrs 
Christie has pointed out,^*> show certain systematic changes in design in the work of suc¬ 
cessive decades. 

The principal stages in this evolution are three: (i) scroll work patterns, such as in the 
Worcester fragments (Plate 11 6 a ) of the late thirteenth century, related to similar patterns 
in late twelfth century wall painting and stained glass, and used as an all-over design; (2) 
geometrical panels, such as the barbed quatrefoils of the Clare Chasuble (Plate 117) and 
the medallions in thirteenth century stained glass, and the eight-point stars in the West¬ 
minster Retable; or other medalUon forms, as plain or cusped circles; (3) architectural 
framework, which at first consisted of columns supporting foiled arches and gables, and 
later lost its architectural stability through die substitution of twisted stems for the col¬ 
umns; then, in the final phase, the arrangement of these stems to frame spaces of die 
desired shape and size for the figure subjects. 

The three stages were by no means mutually exclusive nor is there any sharp chrono¬ 
logical division between them; however, the order of dicir appearance is as given above, 
and the whole period covered by the evolution of the successive styles is little more than 
a half century. For example, die design of the Clare Chasuble consists of the characteristic 
features of both the first and second phases: scrollwork and barbed quatrefoil medallions 
simply arranged one above the other. In the last decades of the diirtecnth century, the 
medallion designs began to appear more exclusively as, for example, on the cope in die 
Palazzo Comunalc at Ascoli Piceno*' in Italy, which was given by Pope Nicholas IV, 
28 July 1288. The design is of the simplest geometric medalhon type and consists of three 
rows of plain circles framing foiled circles enclosing the figure subjects. The shape of the 
cope using this design results necessarily in a number of partial medallions; there is, more¬ 
over, the problem of adapting the figure subjects not only to the shape of the medallion, 
but to their position on the cope when it is worn; the scenes cannot all be placed verti¬ 
cally in the medallions as they appear when the cope is laid out flat, because some of them 
would be upside down when it was worn. This type of design, therefore, rather quickly 
gave way to a more closely integrated arrangement - interlocked barbed quatrefoils as 
on the Vatican^2 and Syon®^ Copes (Plate 136), in which the figures could be arranged 
radially from the centre of the ba^. But this also resulted in some awkward problems, as 
can be seen in die aposdc and angel figures at the sides, which stand diagonally in the 
panel. Where the circles are formed by the scrolls of die branches of the Jesse Trcc^^ the 
problem is much simpler. Orphreys or any small panels of embroidery such as burses^^ 
take the quatrefoil medallions admirably. But for copes the basis of the design quickly 
changed into bands of architectural framework as in the Bologna Copc^^ (Plate 137), the 
columns of which could be spread at the bottom while the arches, narrowed in at the top, 
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left a series of spandrels into which the angels with spread wings fit so beautifully. Between 
the two rows of arches a continuous band of star-shaped medallions^^ contains pairs of 
heads; a similar band tops the upper row of arches. The design thus divided into bands 
follows the semicircular shape of the cope, and while the arclics all point towards the 
central area at the back of the neck, the effect of lines radiating from this centre is balanced 
by the circular bands of medallions which interrupt it; moreover, the arches in die lower 
band do not correspond in any fixed relation to those in the upper band. The advantage 
of composing the scenes in panels as in this design is the adaptability of the spaces. Arclii- 
tectural framework is suitable also for panels, as on orphreys^® or altar dorsals (Plate 139), 
since they can be joined either vertically or horizontally as desired. The impressive figure 
of Christ Enthroned under such an arch probably formed part of an altar^^ frontal (Plate 
135). The Annunciation above in similar architectural framework suggests that the design 
may have been affected by the frames of retables. 

The final stage, the dissolution of the architectural framework into a radiating trellis- 
work of twisted branches which can be bent into any shape needed without breaking the 
unity of the design, is certainly the most satisfactory of all for ornamenting the cope; this 
design could be manipulated still further into what amounts to an all-over pattern, com¬ 
pletely integrated yet allowing proper space for figures to stand upright in whatever part 
of the cope they might be placed. The twisted branch arcades developed, it seems, about 
1325; good examples are the Pienza Copc,*^® die Butler Bowdon Copc,’^* and the chasuble 
matching it in the Metropolitan Museum, New York;'^^ example of the free vine 
pattern in all-over design is on the Steeple Aston Cope, on loan to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum.'^^ 

The subject matter usually found in ecclesiastical embroideries'^^ was taken chiefly from 
the two main cycles of scenes from the life of Christ, the Nativity and the Passion, but the 
relative emphasis on these two series varies in different examples. The Bologna Cope 
(Plate 137) has seven scenes from the Passion in the upper tier of arcades, eleven scenes 
from the Nativity cycle and, in addition, die Martyrdom of St Thomas of Canterbury in 
the lower row. The central medallion of the upper band contains a head of Christ; in die 
other medallions are heads of aposdes, saints, and prophets. The three central scenes of the 
Syon Cope (Plate 136) arc die Coronation of the Virgin, the Crucifixion, and the Arch¬ 
angel Michael and the Dragon (Plate 13 8a). The Vatican Cope has a Madonna and Child 
in place of St Michael. In the lower rows of medallions in bodi copes arc saints and aposdes. 
Cherubs and seraphs standing on wheels (cf. Arundel ms. 83) fill the spaces between the 
medallions. 

An imusual, in fact unique, subject is used for all but the three central medalUons of die 
Ascoli Piceno Cope, namely, three groups of popes’ heads, six martyred popes, six famed 
for their learning, and four nearly contemporary with Nicholas IV who held the See 
successively between 1242 and 1268. This cope was made to order for Pope Nicholas, 
between 1275 and 1280. 

The techniques of English embroideries are clearly and fully explained with diagrams 
of die stitches in Mrs Christie’s excellent book.’^^ The workmanship in the early period 
generally is very good and the gold couching is used most effectively with the now faded 
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but originally fresh and varied colours. It appears that much of the embroidery produced 
during this, the great, period of opus anglicanum was shop work of good quality.*^® The 
earlier work usually is all embroidered, figures and groiuid, with gold and coloured silks 
combined. Later work tends to embroider tlic figures witli coloured silks against a pat¬ 
terned gold ground - a practice which suggests their relation to East Anglian miniatures. 
Gold and coloured silks and even pearls arc used for the figures and decorative details on 
a greyish-blue silk twill background in the panel of Johannis de Thancto (Plate 135); and 
a similar combination of gold pattern and coloured ground is used in the Metropolitan 
Chasuble, the Butler Bowdon Cope, and an altar dorsal in the Victoria and Albert Mus¬ 
eum, all of which have red velvet grounds (Plate 139). 

The closest stylistic relationship between the embroideries and East Anglian manu¬ 
script illumination is foimd in die later work, diat is, in die first quarter of the fourteenth 
century. The similarities appear in the architectural frameworks with foliated crockets 
and finials, in the patterned gold grounds, and in animal and leaf motifs. Chief among 
these latter arc oak leaves with aconis, and trefoil or cinquefoil leaves. The animals consist 
mainly of mask heads, lively little dragons, and even naturalistic animals, as on the Steeple 
Aston Cope. Heraldic animals also are used, probably often merely as decorative motifs, 
but sometimes in connexion widi the arms of owners or donors. 

In the earlier work and in the less fine later work, drapery on the figures is represented 
by completely linear patterns indicated by colour and by the direction of the stitches. 
The figures always have a strong dark outline when embroidered against a gold patterned 
ground; when the ground is not embroidered this is not so conspicuous. Some figures in 
the later work have the faces modelled in dark and light colour, while others show no 
modelling, the features being indicated in outline and colour used only in spots of pale 
pink on the checks. These two techniques were also used, as we have seen, in later East 
Anghan manuscripts (cf. Arundel MS. 83). 

The present distribution of ecclesiastical vestments of opus anglicanum throughout Eur¬ 
ope reflects the extent of the popularity and spread of this typical form of English art in 
the Middle Ages, The greatest number of fine embroidered copes exists in Italy, obviously 
the result of gifts to various popes by English kings, nobles, and ecclesiastics. A Vatican 
inventory of 1295 mentions opus anglicanum 113 times, greatly exceeding, says Christie, 
the number of embroideries of other specified workmanship. Outside Italy, fine examples 
of English embroideries still exist in Spain (Madrid, Toledo, Vich in Catalonia); in France 
at Lyons (in the Textile Museum) is a late thirteenth century Jesse Tree orphrey, and in 
the sacristy of the cathedral of Saint-Bcrtrand-de-Comminges arc two fine copes pre¬ 
sented to the cathedral by Pope John XXII in 1309. There are several examples of opus 
anglicanum in Brussels (Musec Cinquantenairc) and a cope in Stockholm, from Ska, and 
one in Uppsala. In England the most representative collection of examples is found in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum; there arc also a few fragments in the British Museum, 
From the number of examples known to survive or mentioned in documents, die output 
must have been tremendous, and although no known centre has been established for the 
production of opus anglicanum^ London has been suggested as the most likely. If, as Mrs 
Christie remarks, some of the pieces are no more than high grade hack work, diis is not 
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to be wondered at; yet in most of the surviving work of the great period (late thirteenth 
to early fourteenth century) one must be critical indeed to find flaws in citlier the work¬ 
manship or the designs. 


Painting 

Few examples of painting on wooden panels or on walls survive from the first half of the 
fourteenth century. Of the panel paintings the three most important arc: two full-length 
figures of kings (Plate 142) out of an original four on the inside of the Sedilia in the choir 
at Westminster Abbey, and one king and a fragmentary Annunciation on the outside, all 
dated c, 1308; a retable at Thornham Parva^^ (Suffolk), also dated early in the fourtecntli 
century, consisting of nine panels; in tlie centre, a Crucifixion with Peter and Paul (Plate 
140), and in the four side panels on each side, standing figures of male and female saints 
under arches; and a long altar frontal or possibly the lid of a chest in the Musee de Cl tiny 
(Paris)^® designed with four foiled medallions, each showing a scene from the life of the 
Virgin, in a peculiar order; left to right, Nativity of Christ (Plate t4ta), Death of the 
Virgin, Adoration of the Magi, and Education of the Virgin (Plate 14111); the date, c, 
1325-30. 

The two last-named panel paintings are unquestionably closely related to the East 
Anglian manuscript style, the Thornham Parva Retable to the Norwich-Gorleston group, 
the Cluny panel to pages with similar medallions containing scenes from the early life of 
Christ in Arundel ms. 83 (fols 124-5 verso). The style of the two panels shows some differ¬ 
ences which may be due partly to their date. The medallion figures of the Cluny panel 
arc extremely tall and slender, with rich shaded drapery, such as is characteristic of the 
later part of Arundel 83, painted before 1339. The faces have the smooth, oval shape of 
faces in this manuscript and some of tlicm seem to be modelled; others, especially the 
women, have only a spot of pink on die check. The colours arc duller and darker than in 
the manuscript, but this may be partly the result of prolonged exposure to light and dust. 
The Thomliam Parva Retable is architectural in its general design, with the nine panels 
framed in the three sections of a triptych and separated from one another by slender half¬ 
columns which support a carved arcade. In the spandrels there is carved and gilded orna¬ 
ment; the columns and the patterned gesso backgrounds also arc gilded. The total effect 
is very rich even though the individual colours tend to be rather dull - purples, greys, and 
browns prevailing. The total Icngtli of the Thornham Parva Retablc is 12^ feet, its height 
about 3 feet. 

The paintings of die Westminster Sedilia are probably by Master Thomas, son of 
Master Walter of Durham,who is mentioned in the records as working for King 
Edward II c. 1308. He also was employed in restoring the Painted Chamber, and it has 
been suggested that die Sedilia figures resembled those in the Painted Chamber.s^ If there 
is a resemblance to surviving Westminster work, however, it would seem to be to the 
paintings in die south transept or even to the still earlier Westminster Retable from which 
the style of the south transept was perhaps derived (sec Chapter 5). On the inside of the 
Sedilia there are two kings perhaps representing, according to Wormald, Sebert and 
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Ethelbert.**^ The figures are extremely tall and slender and the voluminous draperies lined 
with vair sweep about them in elegant, somewhat mannered curves. The colours arc 
now darkened by the effect of varnishing about a hundred years ago. On the back of the 
Sedilia is die lower part of an Annunciation, discovered in 1922. The draperies have die 
same elegance and richness of linear pattern as diose of die inside. On the two adjoining 
outside panels were figures of Edward the Confessor, of which the head only remains, 
and presumably of St Jolin as a pilgrim to whom die King was offering the ring, as in 
the spandrel sculpture of the south transept.®^ The Sedilia paintings represent the later 
phase of the Court style initiated by William of Westminster in the first half of the 
thirteenth century. 

Of die numerous traces of wall paintings from the first half of the fourteenth century, 
little survives which can give any clear idea of the style, but where it is possible to judge 
the quality, it would appear to have been on the whole rather poor. However, the schemes 
of wall decoration and the elaborate cycles of scenes represented evidently were fairly 
ambitious, and often the subjects and the novel manner of rendering them are very inter¬ 
esting. Four examples have been selected with typically elaborate schemes of mural 
painting dating from the first or second quarter of the fourteenth century. These are: 
Croughton (Northants), Chalgrove (Oxon), Peakirk (Northants), and Longthorpe 
(Nortliants). The dates arc probably in this order: Croughton is dated r. 1300; Chalgrove 
and Peakirk at the end of the first or the beginning of die second quarter; Longthorpe in 
the second quarter of the century. 

The Croughton and Chalgrove paintings were uncovered many years ago and have 
certainly deteriorated greatly since the descriptions of them were published;®^ Peakirk 
(near Feterborough), like the other two a tiny parish church (Plate 143 a), was discovered®^ 
only in 1950-1; and Longdiorpc, a private manor (Plate 143 b) which is unique in having 
a tower with tlic walls completely painted with all kinds of subjects - religious, secular, 
allegorical, and purely decorative ^ was uncovered®^ in 1947. Chalgrove Church still 
shows a great many of the subjects which will be listed below as forming the scheme, 
though most of them are now faded, and without a key would perhaps scarcely be de¬ 
cipherable; the Croughton paintings, which must have been much finer in style than 
those of Chalgrove, now show only as dim shadows of scenes, with here and there a 
figure which can be identified. The paintings at Peakirk and Longthorpe are still as clearly 
visible as when first uncovered, and it is hoped that, with the methods now used to pre¬ 
serve them, they will remain so. Although all four of these places are geographically 
fairly close togetlicr, there seems to be no stylistic connexion between them. It is likely 
that the work in each case was done by a local painter, perhaps from some set of biblical 
pictures such as commonly precede die text of psalters,®^ but no basis for closely relating 
iconographically any two series of these or other known wall paintings has been found. 
It is true that in the case of the Longthorpe paintings. East Anglian features arc present, 
especially in some of the foliage and animal motifs, and the work is good enough to have 
been done by an artist trained in so important an art centre as near-by Peterborough; but 
no stylistic connexions widi any other known work, eidier manuscript or painting, have 
appeared. 
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Since little can now be seen of the style of the painting in the first two examples cited, 
their chief interest for the student of art is die scope and arrangement of the scheme. At 
Croiighton the paintings cover both walls of the nave; the south wall is divided into three 
tiers, the nordi into two. The south wall has a very complete scries of scenes from the life 
of the Virgin and the early life of Christ, beginning widi the rejection of Joachim’s offer¬ 
ing in the temple, and ending with the Assumption of the Virgin. Two particularly in¬ 
teresting and rather unusual scenes in this scries arc the Virgin leaving her home, and her 
marriage. On the north wall is the Passion cycle ending with the Ascension and Pentecost, 
both now lost. Two additional scenes from the life of the Virgin are at the east end of the 
north aisle, in the Lady Chapel: the Annunciation and St Anne teaching the Virgin. 
Tristram , who apparently saw much more of the paintings than can be seen now, says 
they are ‘executed widi extraordinary certainty and sleight of hand; they arc full of 
dramatic life, and give at the same time evidence of a very fine sense of line and com¬ 
position’.®* 

The Chalgrove paintings have an even more complete scheme and a more balanced 
arrangement of individual scenes on the north and on die south walls. The north side 
begins with a Tree of Jesse, with the Aimunciation figures in the window jamb adjoining; 
in two lower tiers in the centre of the wall arc the Nativity, the Adoration of the Magi, 
the Massacre of die Innocents, and the Presentation in the Temple. Above these scenes, in 
the top tier, arc four scenes from the Passion preceding the Crucifixion which is at the 
east end; below it, the Descent from the Cross and die Entombment. Two female saints, 
Helena and another, are in the cast window jamb on this wall. In the chancel, on the north 
side: die Descent into Hell, the Resurrection, and the Ascension; flanking the east window, 
Peter and Paul; at the west end of the south wall, the Last Judgement in three zones; 
Bartholomew and perhaps Lawrence in the window jamb. In the middle sections, the 
Death, Funeral, and Entombment of the Virgin, the Miracle of the Jews, the Giving of 
her Girdle to St Thomas, her Assumption, and finally, at the cast end of the south chancel 
wall, the Coronation of the Virgin, corresponding to Christ’s Ascension on the nordi side. 
In the jamb of the remaining window on the south side arc the two Saints John. The 
intention of planning a formal scheme with individual events in the lives of the Virgin 
and her Son is clear. The elaborate cycle of the Virgin’s Death, especially the scene of the 
miracle at her funeral, may date the paintings, even apart from their style, later than 
those at Croughton (cf. Queen Mary’s Psalter, with similar scenes in the marginal draw¬ 
ings). The style at Chalgrove was apparently less fine than at Croughton; the colours 
were yellow, red, and (?)blue; the figures were drawn in red outline. The subjects again 
evidently come from some picture book scries, and the work is obviously that of local 
artists. 

At Peakirk the workmanship is fairly crude, but the handling of the incidents and some 
of the unusual subjects make the paintings appealing and interesting. Most of the pictures 
are on the north nave wall, and except for some extraneous subjects, they all belong to 
one cycle, that of the Passion. An interesting and naive feature of the arrangement is the 
placing of a huge St Christopher on the wall directly opposite the south doorway, actu¬ 
ally interrupting the series of die Passion scenes in both the upper and the lower tier (Plate 
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143A). In the north aisle is an early example of a subject frequently found in later wall 
painting, namely, the Three Living and the Three Dead*® (cf. Arundel ms. 83 ; Plate 130B). 
The three living kings are distinguished as to their ages. Over the nordi door is a scene 
which Mr Rouse®® interprets as an allegorical representation of Gossip: two women in 
close converse, with a hairy devil leaning over tlieir shoulders. The colours are the usual 
earth red, yellow, and dull green. 

Of much better quality than airytliing that can now be seen in die odier examples is the 
painting in the tower of Longthorpe, and unquesdonably the finest single figure here is 
the king who stands behind the wheel of the five senses (Plate 143B), as identified by Mr 
Rouse (see note 86). The senses are symboHcally represented by a monkey (taste), a vul¬ 
ture (smell), a spider in a web (touch), a boar (liearing), and a cock (sight). Mr Rouse 
suggests that this subject, together widi the fashionable young man with his dog above 
the wheel, might be interpreted xs the secular or worldly life contrasted with die contem¬ 
plative or spiritual life on die wall opposite, which may be represented by some teaching 
figures and by die morality of the Three Living and the Three Dead, as was perhaps 
intended at Peakirk. Other subjects in this interesting scheme are die Wlieel of Life with 
the Seven Ages of Man (cf. Arundel ms. 83 with die Ten Ages of Man, fol. 126 verso); 
pairs of Apostles, each widi a portion of the text of the Creed (cf. Camb., Corpus Christi 
Coll. MS. 53) ; and several of the Labours of the Months, usually found in the Calendars 
of psalters an d hours: January, a man warming himself at a fire, usually given to February; 
March, a man digging; December, killing a pig. hi addition to these and odier subjects 
only partially identified, there are a number of beautifully drawn and painted birds, 
several animals taken from die Bestiary, and some decorative foliage of die type found in 
East Anglian manuscripts. In fact, and tliis should surprise no one, the Longthorpe paint¬ 
ings have a great deal in common with the Eaiit Anglian style and, as already suggested, 
it seems likely that their artist was not a local dauber, but was trained in the school of 
Peterborough where we know paintings once adorned the choir and where die magnifi¬ 
cent thirteenth century wooden ceiling of the nave with decorative designs, much re¬ 
painted, can still be seen.®* 


Glass 

Fourteenth century English glass, like that of the thirteenth, is neither plentiful not has 
any of it survived without a great deal of mutilation, especially as to the heads of the 
principal figures, and without more or less questionable restoration. Moreover, in the four¬ 
teenth century as in the thirteendi most of the glass is localized, for the most part not in 
south England but in the Nordi, primarily at York Minster, and in the Midlands, at 
Gloucester Cathedral and Tewkesbury Abbey. There is fourteenth century glass also in 
Somerset, notably at Wells Cathedral,®^ and a few isolated examples have even been 
preserved in small parish churches elsewhere, as at Deerhurst. 

Unquestionably the richest collection of fourteenth century glass is found in York 
Minster,®* and there may be an explanation for this in the fiict pointed out by Knowles®^ 
that York is situated on a busy navigable river by which ‘raw’ glass - that is, sheets of 
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coloured or white glass uncut and unpainted - could be and probably were brought into 
England across die Channel. For there is no positive evidence that the glassmaker’s craft 
was practised at York or anywhere else in England during the Middle Ages. 

At die bcgimiing of the fourteenth century a number of imiovations may be noted in 
respect to both the choice of colours and the design of stained glass windows, and in these 
developments it would seem that York took die lead. First in importance, perhaps, is the 
change in design from thirteenth century mcdalhons with figure compositions®^ to panels 
with groups of figures or single figures under architectural canopies arranged in tiers in 
the long lights which were now unbroken by the formal patterns of the medallions as in 
earlier windows (c£ Plate 97). 

Closely related to this fundamental innovation is another, the alternation in a single 
window light of coloured panels with grisaille panels containing sliiclds or other small 
motifs. The arrangement of several lights in a single window in this alternation of coloured 
and grisaille panels gives the banded effect which is characteristic of fourteenth century 
windows (Plate 144). 

These two new features are illustrated in the earliest fourteenth century glass at York 
Minster, die window in the north aisle of the nave,®^ given by Peter de Dene f. 1310 
(Plate 144). Scenes from the life of St Catherine arc arranged in two wide horizontal bands 
- two panels high, except for the central lower one containing the donor, which has three 
panels; between these bands and. at the top and bottom arc other bands of grisaille glass, 
one panel high, each enclosing a heraldic sliield. The whole of each window light, the 
two tiers of coloured panels and die three of grisaille, is tied together by a coloured border 
containing heraldic devices and human and animal figures. 

The third imiovation to be noted in English fourteenth century glass is the discovery 
and subsequent excessive use of silver stain which, applied to white glass, colours it a rather 
strong yellow; tliis was used, apparently, to simulate gold in the tabernacle work of the 
canopies and also for details and sometimes for backgrounds. In the earlier windows, as 
the de Dene window at York, it is not excessive in amoimt, but the colour is usually too 
sharp to harmonize well with the duller red, blue, and green pot-mctal glass. In another 
and later north aisle window at York Minster, the so-called Bell-Founders’ or Tunnoc 
window, the yellow glass is used for dozens of bells hung in the tabernacle work and in 
the borders of each of the lights, which are banded like the de Dene window witli grisaille 
and coloured panels. The date is before 1330.®^ 

A fourth innovation in fourteenth century stained glass is first found in die Chapter 
House and Vestibule windows at York, dating from before 1335. This is the use of recog¬ 
nizable flower and leaf motifs treated naturaiistically, such as the oak, maple, thorn, ivy, 
hop, and strawberry. Grotesque animals also are used, and this type of ornament reminds 
us at once of similar motifs used profusely in East Anglian manuscripts.®^ There is more 
grisaille glass in the Chapter House and Vestibule than coloured, and it seems possible that 
die influence of the near-by Five Sisters lancets filled with thirteenth century grisaille glass 
may be felt especially strongly here. 

Finally, the great west window at York (c. 1338) illustrates well (Plate 146) the last four¬ 
teenth century innovation to be noted in glass, namely, the development of curvilinear 
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patterns in the stone tracery of the upper part or head of die window. The earlier 
York windows described have foliated medallions of geometric platc-tracery in die heads, 
containing figure subjects (cf. Plate 144)* Curvilinear tracery as in the York west window 
is designed in flowing lines which curve upward from vertical mullions of varying diick- 
ness and divide the window head into leaf-shaped lights. So irregular arc most of these 
spaces that figure subjects and heraldic shields could not conveniently be fitted into diem, 
and decorative patterns suggesting unsymmetrical leaf forms - at York white leaves 
against coloured grounds - arc used with rich and pleasing effect. The eight lights of the 
west window contain single figures imder tabernacles arranged in diree or four bands of 
colour separated from each other by grisaille panels: eight archbishops arc in the lower 
band, eleven apostles in the second band, and pairs of figures forming subjects in die third 
band and in the two central lights of die fourth. The subjects arc, left to right: the An¬ 
nunciation, die Nativity, the Resurrection, and the Ascension. In the two top centre lights 
is the Coronation of the Virgin. 

The windows in the choir clerestory of Tewkesbury Abbey are little later dian the York 
west window, diough die style bodi of the tracery and of the glass is radier different. 
There are seven windows, five of five lights, two of four. The central window contains 
the Last Judgement, set under elaborate tabernacled canopies of white glass against col¬ 
oured ground. In the bottom panels are heraldic sliields. The four flanking side windows 
contain single figures of prophets, patriarchs, kings, and historical personages. The two 
windows having four lights - those nearest die crossing - contain single figures of knights 
who were lords of Tewkesbury (Plate 145B). The date^® of the windows is c. 1344. 

The knights are boldly drawn figures clad in armour that is transitional bctw'^ccn chain 
mail and plate, and in blazoned surcoats. They stand against backgrounds of green, red, 
or blue, diapered or decorated widi delicate arabesque patterns. Yellow is used for die 
chain mail and for the blazon of the surcoats and shields. In spite of much patterning, and 
some confusion due to restoration, the figures are among the most impressive found in 
English glass of the first half of the fourteendi century. 

The final development of glass in this period is in the great east window of Gloucester 
Cathcdral^o® (Plates 145A and 147) which in one unbroken wall of glass 78 by 38 feet 
commemorates the Battle of Crecy (1346) and the siege of Calais (1347); examination 
of die heraldry has led to the conclusion that the window was in place by 1349. The 
window is wholly Perpendicular - in tracery, in design, and in colour - and it is the 
earliest known example of this style. The perpendicular and horizontal stone mullions 
and transoms divide the whole area into rows of rectangular panels each of which contains 
a single figure under a canopy. These separate figures, however, were conceived in rela¬ 
tion to a single theme, the Coronation of the Virgin, of which they appear as witnesses, 
as in the great Italian Trecento altarpieces. The single figures are angels, apostles, saints, 
ecclesiastics, and kings. The three lowest rows are filled with quarried glass, each panel 
containing a star ornament and, in addition, those in the third row contain coats of arms. 

The figure panels (Plate 145A) each contain a single figure in white glass under a white 
glass canopy, the side shafts of which extend into the light above and support the canopy 
there. The backgrounds arc coloured, as are the borders of the draperies and the haloes: 
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ruby for the two central series of panels, and alternately ruby and blue for the outer tiers. 
Thus the colour effect in general is of vertical stripes of colour against a pattern of white 
figures and canopies. 

The figures are beautifully drawn with full, rich draperies bordered by a pattern which 
curves in and out widi tlic turn of the drapery folds. The position of the figures is strongly 
‘hip-shot’ as in the latter part of Arundel ms. 83, but there is no suggestion of modelling 
of the body; the faces are carefully drawn, the hair and beard arc thick and softly curling 
masses, the hands are delicately rendered with long, slender fingers. The drapery is shaded 
in the deep folds, as is the canopy, which has a certain suggestion of spatial depth partly 
because of this shading, partly because the cusps are made to project over portions of the 
figure. The style of the figure painting, like that of the window as a whole, shows progress 
as compared widi Tewkesbury and York towards the clear and more natural rendering 
of the single figure, and heralds the plainer type of decorative painted glass which is 
characteristic of the late fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

Summary 

The first half of the fourteenth century well may be called the East Anglian period from 
the predominance of fine work produced there. As we have seen, the East Anglian style 
in general was marked by the variety of subject matter, by the originality with which it 
was treated, and by the rich and varied decorative elements. The sources of this style are 
partly to be found in the illustrated psalters, apocalypses, and bestiaries of preceding 
periods; but it would appear that some stimulating influence, perhaps from north France 
or Belgium, played a part in re-invigorating the older style. For the essence of the East 
Anglian style is its freshness, its earthiness, its pungent humour verging on vulgarity, and, 
above all, its fine colour and, in the later phase, the painterly technique of modelling the 
draperies. Many of these characteristics arc found in a manuscript made about 1300 at 
Maastricht, Holland, a small Book of Hours (Brit. Mus., Stowe MS. 17) witli miniatures 
and marginal scenes wliicli, in lusty vigour and amusing originality as well as in type of 
decoration and general spirit, arc closely related to East Anglian manuscripts of the early 
fourteenth century. Such examples as tliis may have influenced the East Anglian style. 
The English style, however, in the best period, is always much more lavish in its decora¬ 
tion; indeed, this profusion of ornamental features is perhaps its most strongly marked 
characteristic. 

Whatever its origins, die East Anglian style quickly spread from manuscript illumina¬ 
tion to the other arts in England; and from England to other parts of Europe. In the 
Lower Rliine, at Cologne, die Cathedral choir stalls are painted in a style which both in 
figures and in decoration shows signs of East Anglian influence. Even as far away as 
Bohemia its influence was felt and registered in the decorative style of a group of fine 
manuscripts made in the first half of the fourteenth century under the patronage of Johann 
von Ncumarkt. 
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p. 137 1. Both tlicse terms have now become generic. 

Though tlic East Anglian manuscripts were largely 
produced in East Anglia (i.c. Norfolk and Suffolk), 
some examples of the style seem to have originated 
in other parts of England. The opus att^licanum 
(English work) in embroidery has not been localized 
anywhere; the name of a needlewoman, Mabel of 
Bury St Edmunds, mentioned frequently in the 
records between 1239 and 1244 as working for 
Henry III at Westminster, suggests an East Anghan 
coimcxion. See Christie, English Medieval Embroid¬ 
ery, 2, and Appendix 1 ,33-4. 

2. Sec Millar, ii, 24. On tliis question of the effect 

of the Black Death on the production of art, set 
Joan Evans, English Art 74 ff. 

3. Dom David Knowles, Relij^ious Houses of 
Medieval England (London, 1940), 54. 

p. 139 4. The East Anglian style spread to the Continent 

but it also was affected by Continental, particularly 
French, influence even in England. See Georg Graf 
Vitzthum, Die Pariser Miniaturmalerd (Leipzig, 1907), 
68-87. 

5. Known as tlie Alfonso or die Tenison Psalter 
because of its later ownership by Archbishop Teni¬ 
son (d. 1715). Saunders ascribes die Tenison Psalter 
to the Court School, but there arc no known ex¬ 
amples of the work of‘Court’ illuminators at this 
time. Saunders, En^. Ilium., i, 67. 

6. The remainder of the Psalter and the Calendar 
containing obits of die mother, wife, and daughten 
of Edward I, were finished apparendy for Ehzabeth, 
Alfonso’s sister, who married first John, Count of 
Holland, and later Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of 
Hereford. Prefixed to die Psalter arc three leaves 
containing tiny miniatures of saints and scenes from 
the Passion, framed with borders containing the 
Bohun arms. The Bohun connexion is worth noting 
in view of the important group of fine illuminated 
manuscripts, some widi strong East Anglian char¬ 
acteristics, made for members of die Bohun family 
in the diird quarter of the fourteenth century. (See 
below, pp. 168 f.) 

7. Millar, n, 63-4,101-2. 

8. Op. cit., 63. 

9. The manuscript seems to have been presented 
to Ashridge Priory (sec inscription on foL i) by 
Edmund, Earl of Cornwall (d. 1300), who founded 


the Priory c. 1283. Edmund’s arms occur on fol. 234. 
Reproduced, op. cit., plate 95. 

10. Op. cit., 63. 

11. Bodi pages (fols T vcrso-2) arc reproduced, 
op. cit., plate 99. 

12. Cockerell, B.F.A. Club, Exhih. Ilium. MSS, p. 140 
22, says of Morgan ms. 102; ‘It is unquestionably 
English, but there is something that suggests Parisian 
influence in the figures.’ 

13. See James, A Peterborough Psalter and Bestiary, 

34 ff.; see also Van den Gheyn, Le Psautier de Peter¬ 
borough. The manuscript was given by Abbot God¬ 
frey de Croyland (1299-13 21) to the French nephev 
of Pope Jolm XXII. 

14. Op. cit., 34; see also James, ‘On the Paintings 
formerly in the Choir at Peterborough*, Proc. 

Camb. Antiq. Soc., ix (1897), 178-94. 

15. This is an early example of the so-called 
‘babewyns’ which were so popular in the fourteenth 
century. Sec Evans, op. cit., 38-44. Their invasion of 
the pages of liturgical manuscripts, whcdicr made 
for clerics or laymen, is one of the most startling 
features of later medieval art. 

16. Cockerell, The Gorlcston Psalter, 1 ff. 

17. James, A Peterborough Psalter, 13 and 15 ff, 

18. The dedication of the church of Norwich 
was originally in the Calendar, but has been erased. 

I am indebted to Francis Wormald for tliis infor¬ 
mation. 

19. A psalter which is almost certainly from Peter¬ 
borough (Cambridge, Univ. Lib., ms. Dd.iv.17) is 
so close in style to Cambridge, Corpus Christi 53, as 
to suggest the same hand. Many of tlie compositions 
of the preliminary Bible pictures arc the same. The 
technique of ms. Dd.iv.17, however, is a little less 
fine and the figures arc less firmly drawn. It is pos¬ 
sible that another artist was copying at Peterborough 
as closely as he could the pictures in ms. 53, which, 
whether made there or not, was certainly taken 
there. There is more evidence of another sort of the 
influence of ms. 53 and also of Dd.iv.17. A small 
silver pyx recently acquired by the Victoria and 
Albert Museum has on the outside of the lid an 
engraved figure of the Virgin and Child with a 
flower which is identical in design with this subject 
as represented in both Cambridge, Corpus Christi 
53 (Plate 122) and Dd.iv.17: the drapery seems to 
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follow the arrangement of the Corpus Psalter, while 
tlic position of tlic Child is closer to tliat in Dd.iv.17. 
The engraving is ratlicr rough and there are traces 
of enamel still to be seen in the grooves. On the 
inside of the lid of the pyx is another subject which 
is obviously copied from ms. Dd.iv.17: a Nativity. 
The coimexion of the pyx with the University Li¬ 
brary Psalter is not only stylistic but genealogical. 
See Charles Oman, ‘The Swinburne Pyx*, Burl. 

xcii (1950), 337-41. Francis Wormald was 
the first to notice the stylistic relation between the 
piaures on the pyx and those in the manuscripts. 
Still another Peterborough Psalter with prehminary 
pictures in much the same style is Bod. ms. Barlow 
22. Sec Millar, ii, plates 22 and 23. 

p. 140 20. James, A Peterborough Psaltery 18. 

p. 141 21. Ibid. 

22. See Robert Eisler, Die illuminiertett Hand- 
schriften in Kdmten. Bcschrcibendcs Verzeiclmis der 
illuminicrten Handschriften in Ostcrrcich, iii (Vien¬ 
na, 1907), No. 42, 83-9. 

p. 142 23. Warner, Queen Mary s Psalter. The manuscript 

received this name from the fact that during her 
reign it was confiscated by English port authorities 
as it was about to be sent abroad, and was subse¬ 
quently presented to her. 

24. Millar, ii, 13. 

25. These marginal scenes and the general re¬ 
straint in dccorativeclcmcnts suggest French influence 
in the style of Queen Mary’s Psalter, as in the almost 
contemporary PuccUe manuscripts. Cf. L. Delisle, 
Les Heurcs dites de Jean Pucelle (Paris, 1910). 

p. 143 26. Warner, Descriptive Cataloffue of Illuminated 

Manuscript.^! in the Library of C. W. Dyson Perrins 
(Oxford, 1920), 57-9, plates xxi and xxn. 

27. Cockerell dated it c. 1300; see B.F.A. Club, 
Exhib. Ilium. MSS, 24, No. 50, plate 47. 

28. A manuscript (La Somme le roi) in Cambridge 
(St John’s College, ms. s.30) has a series of very fine 
historiated initials perhaps by the artist of Queen 
Mary’s Psalter. See James, Cat. of StJohns Coll. Lib., 
No. 256. An Apocalypse in French bound with a 
copy of a Frencli poem, ‘La Lumierc as Lais' (Brit. 
Mus., Roy. ms. 15 D. ii), has miniatures and historiated 
initials close to Queen Mary’s Psalter style but prob¬ 
ably not by the same hand. This manuscript used 
to be attributed to Greenfield Nunnery (Lines.). See 
Egbert, The Tickhill Psalter and Related MSS, 95-7. 

29. For a general discussion of this second phase 
of East Anglian style see Cockerell, The Gorleston 
Psalter, 1-5. 


30. Summary Cat., v (1905), xxii-xxvii, a 
thorough examination of this manuscript and its 
history. See also Cockerell and James, Two East 
Anglian Psalters. 

31. Reproduced Millar, n, plate i. p. 144 

32. Pacht, ‘A Giottesque Episode in English 
Mediaeval Art’, 54 ff. A carved figure of a trump¬ 
eter from a sarcophagus (reproduced, plate 15c) might 
be the model for the Ortnesby trumpeter. This 
whole study of Itahan influence on East Anghan and 
later English painting is most interesting and illumi¬ 
nating. 

33. Cockerell, The Gorleston Psalter. P* *45 

34. Reproduced, Millar, ii, plate 14. See Pacht, 
op. cii., plate 14, for Italian sources of this style. 

Italian influence, it will be remembered, was noticed 
.It the end of the thirteenth century in the West¬ 
minster retablc, botli in the figure painting and in 
the patterned frames with cameo medallions. 

35. This is in the Italianatc ‘modelled’ style, de¬ 
scribed as ‘Trecentesque’ by Pacht, op.cit., 51 flf.Thc 
stylistic history of the East Anglian phenomenon as 
a whole is still to be written, but Dr Pacht’s article 
makes a promising begimiing. 

36. Millar, n, plate 15. 

37. James, The Dublin Apocalypse. Two otlier 
manuscripts are related by James to the style: Bod. 
Ashmole ms. 1523 (the Bromholm Psalter) and 
Cambridge, Emmanuel Coll., ms. 112 (Gregory, 
Moralia). 

38. Egbert, The Tickhill Psalter, 5. The other p. 146 
manuscripts of tliis group arc also discussed by the 
author. 

39. Op. cit., 16-18. 

40. Op. cit., plates 87 and 88, 

41. Op. cit., 90 ff. 

42. See A Descriptive Catalogue of the Second Series 
of Fifty Manuscripts (Nos st to 100) in the Collection 
of Henry Yates Thompson (Cambridge, 1902), ms. 58, 

74-82. 

43. On the fifteenth century additions, see Chap¬ 
ter 8 below. 

44. Millar, n, plates 8-13; Warner, Ilium. MSS, p, 147 
plate 31. The first psalter (fols 1-116 verso) was 
probably made for Sir William Howard of East 
Winch, near Lynn, Norfolk (d. 1308), or for his wife 
Alice de Fitton. At the end of the second Calendar 

is a note that Robert de Lisle gave this second psalter 
to his daughter Audere on 25 Nov. 1339. 
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14S 45. On the relation of tins miniature to a French 

manuscript, see R. Freyhan, ‘English Influences on 
Parisian Painting of about 1300’, Burl. Mag., liv 
(1929). 13 ut could the influence be reversed, that is, 
Paris on English? 

Closely related to the style of the artist of the 
‘Three Living* is a single leaf belonging to the 
Staatlichcs Museum, Berlin (K.1.672), containing a 
superb painting of St Michael killing tlic Dragon. 
Reproduced, Oakeshott, Secfuefice of English Medieval 
Art, plate 35, opposite a coloured reproduction of the 
Three Living and the Three Dead from Ar. 83. The 
St Michael miniature was first published as East 
Anglian, by M. H. liemadi, ‘An East Anglian 
Primitive in Germany*, Burl. Mag., Lii (1928). 

46. This is the time when Italian influence was 
very strongly felt in French miniatures of the Pucellc 
atelier. Cf L. Delisle, Les Heures dites de Jean Pucelle 
(Paris, 1910). 

47. E. G. Millar, The Luftrell Psalter. 

48. Op, cit., plates 115-16 (fols 181 vcrso-182). 

p. 149 49- Op. cit., 5. 

50. Reproduced in colour, op. cit., frontispiece. 

51. H. D. Traill and J. S. Mann, Social England, u 
(London, 1902);]. R. Green, A Short History of the 
English People, ii (London, 1908); George M. Trev¬ 
elyan, An Illustrated English Social History, T (London, 
1949), and others, 

52. A scries of these has been reproduced in colour 
on post cards which arc for sale at tlic British 
Museum. 

53. As, for example, the Bury Psalter now in tlic 
Vatican Library; sec above, pp. 50 f. 

54. Catalogue of Yates Thompson MSS, Second 
Series, No. 57, 50-74, and Illustrations from One 
Hundred MSS. in the Library of H. Y. Thompson 
(London, 1914), plate u. Pacht cites this manuscript 
as being ‘the only one English ms. for the illumina¬ 
tion of which Pucellc*s style could have been the 
model’, op. cit., 53, n. 3. 

55. A late fifteenth century inscription is found 
on fol. I: Liber domus sancti Bartholomci in Smytli- 
fylde. The source of tlic illustration in this manuscript 
is suggested by Pacht to be Bolognese manuscripts, 
op. cit., 55 £ 

p. 150 56. James, The Treatise of Walter de Milemete. 

57, Op. cit., xxi-xxiv. 

58. James, ‘An English Bible-picturc Book of the 
14th Century (Holkham MS. 666 ), See also L^on 


Dorez, Les Manuscrits h peinture de la hibliotheque de 
Lord Leicester (Paris, 1908). 

59. James, ‘An English Biblc-picture Book’, 3. 

60. Cliristie, English Medieval Embroidery, 7-9. p-151 

61. Op. cit., 89--94, plates XLii-xi.v; see also W. R. 
Lethaby, ‘English Primitives: The Ascoli Piceno 
Cope and London Artists’, Burl. Mag., liv (1929). 

304-8. 

62. Christie, op. cit., 94-6, plates xlvi-XLIx. 

63. Op. cit., 142-8. plates xcv-c. 

64. Op. cit., 112-14, plates lxiii-lxiv. 

65. Op. cit., 139-40, plates xci-xai, and i52-5» 
plates cvi-cvn. 

66 . Op. cit., IS9-6I, plates cxii-cxiii. 

67. The shape of these medallions is the same as p. 152 
those of the Westmister Retablc. 

68. Op. cit., 176-8, plates cxxxvii-cxxxviii. 

69. The name ‘Johannis de Thaneto’ is inscribed 
on a silver frieze above the arch. His name is men¬ 
tioned three times in a Canterbury Cathedral in¬ 
ventory of 1315. Christie, op. cit., 134, plate Lxxxvi 
(colour). 

70. Op. cit., 178-83, plates cxxxix-cxLii. 

71. Op. cit., 167-71, plates cxxv-cxxix. 

72. Op. cit., 172-5, plates cxxxi-cxxxiv. 

73. Op. cit., 161-4, plates cxiv-cxix. 

74. Few examples of non-ccclcsiastical embroid¬ 
eries have survived from diis period. Op. cit., 6. 

75. Op. cit., 21-7. 

76. Op. cit., 17-19. P- *53 

77. W. W. Lillie, ‘A Medieval Rctable at Thorn- p. 154 
ham Parva*. It was clearly made for some Domini¬ 
can house, since Saints Dominic and Peter Martyr 

are represented in the two end panels. 

78. Boreiiius and Tristram, op. cit., 19-20. The 
inside of the lid of a chest at Newport (Essex) is 
painted with a Crucifixion and saints, dating from 
the early fourtccntli century. See Roy. Acad. Arts 
Exhib. Brit. Prim. Paintings, Cat. No. to, plate vi. 

See also R.C.H.M.: Essex, i (1916) 200. 

79. Reproduced, Millar, 11, plate 12. 

80. W. R. Lctliaby, ‘London and Westminster 
Painters*, Walpole Soc., 1 (1911-12), 69-75. 

81. Borenius and Tristram, op. cit., 18. 

82. Wormald,‘Paintingsin Westminster Abbey’, p. 155 
175. Professor Wormald compares the style of the 
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kings of the Sedilia with that of the Three Kings in 
Arundel ms. 83 (Plate 130B). 

p. 155 83. A mid fourteenth century panel with this same 

subject was discovered by Tristram in the possession 
ofV. W. York at Forthampton Court, near Tewkes¬ 
bury. Sec Burl. Mag., Lxxxiii (1943), 160-5. 

84. For Croughton see Borenius and Tristram, 
op. cit., 20-2, plates 50-2; also Tristram and James, 
‘ Wall-Paintings in Croughton Church, Northamp¬ 
tonshire*. For Chalgrovc see W. Burges, ‘On Mural 
Paintings in Chalgrovc Church, Oxfordshire*, 
Archaeologia, xxxvin (i860), 431-8. 

85. Sec E. Clive Rouse, Illustrated London News 
(29 Dec. 1951), 1074-5. 

86. E. Clive Rouse, Country Life (4 April 1947), 
604-8. 

87. Cf. Chapter 5, note 103, above. 

p. i s6 88. Borenius and Tristram, op. cit., 20. 

p . 157 89. The same subject occurs in other wall paint¬ 

ings of about the same time, for example, in tlic 
church at Tarrant Crawford (Wilts.) and others. 
Sec Williams, ‘Mural Paintings of the Three Living 
and the Three Dead in England *,y«/ Brit. Archaeol 
Soc., 3rd series, vii (1942), 31-40. 

90. E. Chvc Rouse, Illustrated London News (29 
Dec. 1951), 1075. 

91. Tristram, i, 58-9. 

92. Woodfordc, Stained Class in Somerset. 

93. For coloured reproductions, see Harrison, 
The Stained Glass of York Minster. 

94. Knowles, The York School of Glass-Painting, 3. 

95. It is true that the figure compositions within 


thirteenth century medallions were placed under an 
arcliitcctural framework as at Canterbury (cf. Plate 
95 a). The change consists in the elimination of the 
medallion design and the further development of 
the canopy. 

96. Peter dc Dene became Canon of York in 
1308. His adherence to Thomas of Lancaster caused 
him to retire hastily, after the lattcr*s execution in 
J 322, to Canterbury. The window is not earlier than 
1308 and surely not later than 1320. See Charles 
Winston and W. S. Walford, ‘On an Heraldic 
Window in the North Aisle of the Nave of York 
Minster*, Archaeol. Jnl, xvii (i860), 22-34; 

97. Richard Tumioc, bell-founder, died in 1330. 
Knowles, op. cit., plate xxi. 

98. F. Harrison, The Painted Glass of York, 50. 
The same kind of naturalistic motifs arc found 
in the glass of Wells Cathedral, cf Woodfordc, 
Stained Glass in Somerset, plate viii. Knowles notes 
with surprise and without explanation the influence 
of Wells style on the glass of the parish church of St 
Denys at York (Knowles, op. cit., 112 ff.) The so- 
called ‘Golden Window’ in the Lady Chapel at 
Wells was named from the extraordinary combina¬ 
tion of yellowish tones (pot-mctal and silver stain 
glass) with olive greens, harmonized in the Jesse 
Tree of the cast window. I'hc earliest of the win¬ 
dows in the north aisle of the church of St Denys 
exhibits, says Knowles, this same colour harmony. 

99. Riishforth, ‘ The Glass in the Quire Clerestory p. 
of Tewkesbury Abbey*. 

100. Rushforth, ‘The Great East Window of 
Gloucester Cathedral*. 
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CHAPTER 7 

THE INTERNATIONAL STYLE IN ENGLAND 

<1350-1425) 


★ 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Political 

Foreign Wars and Domestic Revolts 

Edward III, King iszy-y?; Treaty of Bretigny 1360 temporarily ended the war with 
France; King John of France a prisoner in England i357-<5o, again in 1363; renewal 
of war 1369; death of Edward the Black Prince 1376. 

ILichard II, son of the Black Prince, King I377~<>9 (deposed and died, perhaps murdered); 
Peasants’ Revolt 1381; married Anne of Bohemia 1382 (d. 1394); alliance with 
William, Duke of Gelder, 1389; married Isabella daughter to King Charles VI of 
France 1396. 

Henry IV, son of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, King 1399-1413; married Mary daugh¬ 
ter of Humphrey de Bohun 1380 (d. 1394), and Jolianna of Navarre 1403. 

Henry V, son of Henry IV and Mary de Bohun, King 1413-22; married Katherine of 
Valois, daughter of Charles VI; Treaty of Troyes 1420; assumed title of heir and 
regent of realm of France. 

Humphrey de Bohun, 7th Earl of Hereford, father of Mary and Eleanor, d. 1372-3; Psalters 
made for him contain his name in prayers; went to Italy 1368 for marriage of Lionel, 
Duke of Clarence, to Violanta Visconti, daughter of Duke of Milan. 

John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster 1362-99. 

John Beaufort, son of John of Gaunt, Earl of Somerset, d. 1409. 

Eleanor de Bohun, Duchess of Gloucester, d. 1399. 

Ecclesiastical 
Great Churchmen, Patrons of Art 

Nicholas Lytlington, Abbot of Westminster 1362-86. 

Simon Langham, Abbot of Westminster, Bishop of Ely, Archbishop of Canterbury 1366- 
1368; cardinal 1368; Bishop of Palestrina 1374; died at Avignon 1376, bequeatliing 
books to Westminster Abbey. 

Henry Despenser, Bishop of Norwich 1370-1406. 

William of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester 1367-1404; founded New College, Oxford, 
1380; and Winchester College 1382. 

Richard Mitford, Bishop of Salisbury 1395-1407. 

Thomas Arundel, Archbishop of Canterbury 1396-7 and 1399-1414. 

Henry Chichele, Archbishop of Canterbury 1414-43. 
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The second half of the fourtccndi century and the first quarter of the fifteenth were again 
a period of strong, continuous foreign contacts, politically through foreign wars and 
foreign marriages, and ecclesiastically through close relations with the papal court at 
Avignon. In art, this period was one of rich production in every form, stimulated no doubt 
by these foreign contacts, but also resulting naturally from die growdi of personal power 
and wealdi among bodi royal and noble, ecclesiastical and lay, patrons. At first the foreign 
influence was strongest from north Italy and soudi France; later, it came from Bohemia 
through the marriage of Richard with Anne; and still later, during die last decade of the 
century, the alliance of Richard with William, Duke of Gcldcr, against France brought 
England and the Low Countries into close relations. Finally, in the first quarter of die 
fifteenth century, the French marriages of Henry IV and Henry V introduced the influ¬ 
ence of the International Style^ from France and Burgundy where it had chiefly developed. 

In England, the second half of the fourteenth century was a period of building. The 
Royal Chapel of St Stephen in die Palace of Westminster, rivalling the earlier Sainte- 
Chapelle of St Louis in Paris, was completely painted and die windows were filled with 
fine stained glass. In this period also the Chapter House of the Abbey of Westminster was 
entirely painted with a magnificent Last Judgement and a scries of Apocalypse pictures 
which constitute the only known paintings of this subject in England. The splendidly im¬ 
posing Westminster Hall with its superb hammerbcain roof and carved and painted 
angels was Richard's contribution to the Palace of Westminster. And in the last quarter 
of the century William of Wykeham began his two great college foundations: New 
College, Oxford, in 1380, and Winchester College in 1382. These arc only a few of the 
many rich and important works sponsored by royal and ecclesiastical patrons. Many more 
have been discussed and referred to by Dr Joan Evans in the latest book to be published 
on English art of this period.^ Although much of this art has perished, enough remains to 
indicate not only its amount but its generally high quality. 

The period r. 1350 in England was, as we saw at the end of Chapter 6, ratlicr sterile, 
the East Anglian style having nearly spent itself whether through the lutural processes of 
growth and disintegration, or tlirough the dying out of its practising artists, or botli. In 
the meantime, however, the style had spread to die Continent and had been felt particu¬ 
larly in the Lower Rhine (Cologne) and as far cast in Germany as Bohemia.^ In France 
(Paris), on the other hand, the followers of Jean Pucellc were busy producing manuscripts 
which possess some decorative affinities with East Anglian style but probably arc not 
directly influenced by diem. Tlic Pucclle mixture is French and Italian, under what 
specific circumstances has not been determined.^ 

Soon after die middle of the century, strong Italian influence begins to appear in the 
manner of modelling faces and draperies in English miniatures, while about the same time 
the more formal French ivy leaf border decoration is found in combination with East 
Anglian daisies. This mixture is illustrated in a psalter in the Vatican Library ,5 Rome 
(ms. Pal. lat. 537; Plate 148A). Many of the miniatures appear to have been inspired if not 
actually copied from those in Queen Mary's Psalter, but the manuscript is much more 
solidly painted as to figures and draperies, and the modelling of the frees in white paint 
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over a dark, pinkish flesh tone, die great dark eyes, red lips, and reddish-yellow hair are 
certainly not East Anglian in origin. The border and initial arc in typical French style, but 
the daisy buds introduced at the corners of the bar and occasionally elsewhere, like the 
figure composition, surely come from East Anglian manuscripts of the Queen Mary’s 
Psalter type, which the illuminator of this manuscript must have seen either in England 
or on the Continent. 

A similar Frcnch-Italian influence on English style can be seen in a Psalter (Paris, Bib. 
Nat., MS. lat. 765) made for the Fitzwarin family, having a Calendar with many East 
Anglian feasts and the first pages of its decoration in a rather debased version of the East 
Anglian style.® During the course of the illumination, however, Italian influence appeared 
in the richer draperies and the modelling of the faces in white on a dark flesh tone, some¬ 
times, apparently, over the original East Anglian drawing. The colouring in this manu¬ 
script seems also to have been affected by Italian influence, the draperies being painted in 
richly shaded violet, pink, vermilion, and dull green. In the Fitzwarin Psalter a feature 
first appears, possibly from Continental sources, which becomes characteristic of some of 
the manuscripts to be discussed below, namely, the elaborate Late Gothic architectural 
settings (cf. Plate 150A). 

In a third mid-century manuscript showing evidence of Continental influence (Camb., 
Fitz. Mus. MS. J.48), the Carew-Poyntz Hours,'^ the source seems to be almost entirely 
French, in the use of miniatures and bar borders with ivy-leaf motifs and in the has de page 
scenes within frames at the bottom of the pages (Plate T48B). Again Italian influence 
appears in an accentuation of the features, especially the large black eyes under heavy lids, 
and in the heavily shaded draperies. Architecture, too, plays an important part in the 
scheme of decoration, and there is a certain awkward attempt at foreshortening and of 
spatial rendering in spite of the formal patterned backgrounds, which is absent in English 
examples of has de page scenes of the preceding period (cf. Roy. 10 e. iv; Plate 132). There 
has been some later repainting in the miniatures of the Carew-Poyntz Hours, but the 
scene in Plate 148B (fol. 62 verso) represents fairly well the French-Italian-English mixture 
of the earlier decades of the second half of the fourteenth century. 

This same French-Italian-English mixture of miniature styles with a Latin and French 
text written in an English hand and with English decoration and a Calendar and Litany 
pointing strongly to the diocese of Durham - all found in the M. R. James Memorial 
Psalter in the British Museum (Add. ms. 44949) - seems to settle the question of whether 
this style was produced in England or imported ready-made from abroad. The minia¬ 
tures arc by two hands, die first of which (fol, 4; Plate 150A) is closer to the Fitzwarin and 
Carew-Poyntz style, especially as to the white faces and beady black eyes. The colouring 
is less fine than in the Fitzwarin Psalter, with much green and dull yellow. The style is 
not very good; the stiff, uninteresting arcading and the coarsely-patterned diapered back¬ 
ground do not seem to be quite suitable for the type of figure compositions which, in 
intention, follow the Italian Trecento principles* of spatial relationships and therefore use 
freely all possible views of the figures - frontal, profile, three-quarter, and back views. 
The artist, however, has not understood dioroughly what he was doing, and he combines 
in die same figure a side view of the feet of Christ in die scene with the Magdalene, a 
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front view of his body from the waist up, and a three-quarter view of his head, which is 
turned in the opposite direction from that in which liis feet are pointed. The Magdalene 
is seen in one of those extraordinarily inept kneeling back views which appear occasion¬ 
ally in miniatures by artists who have seen Italian paintings and don't understand how to 
represent this difficult foreshortened view. The body of the Magdalene, therefore, is 
shown as almost paper-flat and her legs are like bundles, the roundness of which the artist 
hoped to suggest by shading them to set them oflT from the rest of tlic body. The other 
group, Christ before Caiaphas, is somewhat better; but there is no depth to the tlirce 
figures and no spatial relation between them and die profile view of Caiaphas. The feet 
of Christ in both miniatures are flat as though partially cut off by the frame of a picture 
as seen from below. The faces show a curious confusion of modelling conventions 
suggested by lines. 

The Italianate type of heads in a mixed English Italiauatc style is illustrated in the two 
details in plate 150, B and c. The head at die left, from die wall painting formerly in St 
Stephen’s Chapel, bears a strong resemblance to the head of David from one of the Bohun 
Psalters (Eg. 3277). The eyes and eyebrows are treated in very much the same manner, 
as arc the pinched mouth and drooping moustache and beard. The style of the St Stephen’s 
painting, like the Bohun style, seems to be derived directly from nordi Italian (Lombard) 
types; in the James Psalter, the influence seems to be more Sienese, perhaps the Fraiico- 
Sienese mixture wliich was current at Avignon. The James manuscript cannot be dated 
earlier than die third quarter of the fourteenth century^ - a time when Avignon was 
greatly influencing painting done in France. 

The strong, direct Itahan influence which is evident in the foregoing manuscripts can 
be seen in the process of entering the English, that is, East Anglian, style in one of the 
earlier members of the group of eight or more manuscripts which, by means of inscrip¬ 
tions or coats of arms, can be associated with one or another of the Bohun family.*^ 
Humphrey de Bohun, 7th Earl of Hereford (d. 1372-3), seems to have been the patron 
for whom the Psalter in Vienna (Nationalbibl., ms. 1826*) was written, since his name, 
now erased, was mentioned in several of die prayers. The first part of the illumination, as 
far as fol. 49, has historiated initials in poor East Anglian style; but from fol. 50 onwards, 
Italian influence completely transforms the feebly-drawn figures and introduces a different 
kind of border motif.'^ Some other members of the Bohun group of manuscripts use this 
Italianized style but there arc a few which seem to have had no such contacts, but to be 
illuminated in some version of French or possibly Flemish style, with small, linear figures 
and a formal border of one particular kind of cinquefoil leaf.'^ 

Elements of both styles are illustrated in the Bohun manuscript most recently discovered 
(Brit. Mus., Egerton ms. 3277; fol. 123; Plate 149A), containing in five places in the 
borders the Bohun arms and die royal arms of England, and suggesting thereby that, 
although written for Humphrey de Bohun,'^ it may have been finished for Mary de 
Bohun, daughter of Humphrey, who married Henry of Lancaster, later Henry IV, in 
1380. In this manuscript the north Italian influence is fully developed; its characteristics 
arc the beady black eyes, the black hair and beards, the white faces and the richly shaded 
draperies.'^ The elaborate decorative style of the large historiated initials and their 
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marginal borders is, however, fully English. The initial is divided into compartments 
having fine diapered or gold tooled grounds against which the figure subjects are placed. 
There is no interest in spatial representation, although a good deal of architecture is intro¬ 
duced and some elements of landscape - the green grass with East Anglian daisies growing 
in it. The East Anglian fondness for filling the margins with figures and decoration is 
here evident. It is a brilliant and extremely effective style witli its fine burnished gold and 
strong, richly shaded colours, but little of the monumentality in the treatment of figures 
such as is found in Italian painting of the same time appears here. 

The earliest date for the Bohun manuscripts is generally given as about 1370; judging 
from the style, die latest example may be a psalter made for Eleanor dc Bohun (Edinburgh, 
Nat. Lib., ms. Adv. 18.6.5) who died in 1399. Where the Bohun manuscripts were made is 
unknown, although both Egerton ms. 3277 and the Eleanor dc Bohun Psalter, in relation 
to certain other manuscripts, suggest a London provenance. The decorative style becomes 
less ricli in the Eleanor de Bohun book, but the Italianate figure elements persist and even, 
it would seem, become more marked towards the end of the century, as can be seen in a 
Psalter in the British Museum (Add. ms. 16968; Plate 149B). Most of the illustrations in 
this manuscript are miniatures, but the text seems to have been written for historiated 
initials - the initial C of the first word, ‘Crucifigc*, on this page is missing. The miniature 
contains foliated medallions such as occur in earlier English manuscripts (cf. Plate 130A) 
widi interlaced frames placed on a rectangular panel. The figures arc mainly behind the 
frames, but some of the feet extend into, or over, the framework. The background is bur¬ 
nished gold with no architectural setting indicated and no suggestion of depth in space, 
but the figures have the heavy-lidded, sullen faces of die Italianate Bohun style. The 
modelling is in white on a brownish flesh tone. This manuscript represents the fully de¬ 
veloped late fourteenth century English style characteristic of two London manuscripts, 
die LytUngton Missal, made for Westminster Abbey, and some pages of the Carmelite 
Missal, probably made at Whitefriars (see below). 

Further evidence that Italian influence was present in work done in London can be 
seen in the few fragments that survive of the scries of wall paintings formerly in St 
Stephen's Chapel in the Palace of Westminster, now in the British Museum (Plate 151B). 
These paintings, though executed in fresco technique, arc on a small scale and therefore 
easily comparable in style to the Italianate Bohun miniatures. It is difficult in the present 
battered and fragmentary state of the paintings to reconstruct die subjects as they were,'** 
but enough remains to demonstrate Italianate characteristics apparently unmixed with 
French, and showing similarities to the figure style of Eg. ms. 3277 (see above). Char¬ 
acteristic of the St Stephen’s frescoes arc die richly gilded gesso backgrounds with 
patterns in relief, die architectural setting winch is sofidly and convincingly rendered, 
diough without any real spatial depth, and the richly draped figures in three-quarter, 
profile, and full-face positions, with finely modelled features and expressive gestures. The 
style has neither the bulkincss of the Florentine nor the Gothic attenuation of the Sienese, 
but seems closer to the Lombard^ ^ style which developed at the end of the century in the 
frescoes of Altichiero and Avanzi at Padua. 

The frescoes of St Stephen’s Chapel can be dated on documentary evidence^** in the 
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13 50s and 60s. Two painters arc named: Master Hugh of St Albans, appointed 1350, and 
William of Walsingham, mentioned as assisting Master Hugh in 1352 and apparently as 
replacing him in 1363. The fragments of painting which survive (Plate 151B) seem to be 
among the latest in date.'^ 

There were fourteenth century wall paintings also at Westminster Abbey. The Chap- 
‘ ter House walls were decorated with a great Last Judgement centred under the arcades on 
the cast w’all and extending into the adjoining walls on both sides. The date is variously 
given from mid fourteenth century to r. 1370; at any rate part of the work was ordered 
or directed by a Brother John of Northampton,20 a monk of the Abbey, who said his 
first mass in 1375-6. In the centre of the Judgement composition can still be seen part of 
the figure of Christ in Majesty, displaying the w^otuids, his feet resting on the globe; 
flanking him arc two standing seraphs (Plate 151 a) on each side, feathered in the manner 
commonly found in East Anglian manuscripts. Little can be seen except die heads, so 
damaged are the paintings, but in so far as the style can de determined, it seems to have 
no direct comicxion with eidicr die Bohun style or with diat of the St Stephen’s frescoes. 
The oval faces of the angels with their round chins and straight brows and serious expres¬ 
sions perhaps suggest slightly the figures in the later part of Arundel ms. 83 (cf. Plate 130A), 
but since we do not know the provenance of this manuscript, it is of no help in localizing 
the source of the style of the Westminster Judgement. This is primarily decorative, as is 
seen in the haloes with a wheel window design and in die downward spreading wings 
with the patterned feathers. It must have been extremely beautiful, and very effective in 
its position facing die entrance to the Chapter House. The other walls also were entirely 
painted, apparently all at a later date; they will be discussed a little fardicr on.2^ 

The paintings of St Stephen’s Chapel and the Chapter House belong to the reign of 
Edward III, who died in 1377. To the following reign, that of his young grandson Richard 
who succeeded him, presumably belongs the much discussed Wilton Diptych (Plates 152- 
153), so-called from its sojourn at Wilton House before its acquisition by die National 
Gallery, London. Hardly any other art monument in England is known so well and 
valued so highly, yet offers such meagre information about itself. There is no document¬ 
ary evidence at all as to either its date or die circumstances of its painting, though the 
literature setting fordi theories on these points is voluminous.22 The painting is in good 
condition and apparently has been little restored; it is in its original frame wliich is carved 
out of the same oak panels on which the two parts of the diptych arc painted. The style 
of the painting is clear for anyone who wishes to try to attribute it, yet the fact is that in 
the course of the years it has been assigned to four different countries including England, 
all apparently with good stylistic reasons. 

The panels represent King Richard as a young man or, as some claim, as a boy of 
eleven, which was his age at die time of his coronation in 1377; with him are his three 
patron saints, John the Baptist, Edward the Confessor, and Edmund of East AngUa, all 
three recommending liim to the Virgin and Child in the midst of eleven angels on the 
opposite panel. The subject at first glance appears simple, but again controversy has arisen 
and continues to arise as to the interpretation and the occasion of die painting. The root 
of the difference of opinion as to the attribution of the painting lies in the feet that no 
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Other work has yet been found which is really close enough in style to indicate its proven¬ 
ance; the source of the difficulty in assigning a date and interpreting the meaning of die 
picture is the heraldry, namely, the broomscod collars and the white hart badges worn 
by iliehard and the angels, and, in addition, the white banner bearing a red cross which 
might equally well, it seems, be the symbol of die resurrection of Christ and the banner 
of St Georgc.2-^ 

The size of the Wilton Diptych (14^ by 21 inches including the frame) and the scale of 
the paintings suggest that the picture was either a portable altarpicce - but it is a little large 
for that - or was meant for the altar of a small chapel; it would appear insignificant on die 
altar of a large church. The scale of the painting also suggests the work of a miniature 
painter, and the arrangement of the panels like a book bears out this similarity in general 
idea. The technique, however, is that of panel painting in the Italian manner, tempera on 
a coating of gesso applied to oak boards.^^ The background of bodi panels is gold leaf 
stippled in delicate patterns. Gold is used also as a base for the brocaded robes of Richard 
and St Edmund; the pattern was probably produced by painting the ground around the 
motifs, which arc stippled. The ground of Richard’s robe is red patterned with a white 
hart lodged within a circle of broomscods and an eagle displayed; the groiuid of Edmund’s 
robe is deep blue patterned with two long-tailed birds confronted, their necks encircled by 
a single crown with a star. The Christ Child is partly enveloped in a gold cloth, the folds 
of which arc indicated by stippling; his halo is ornamented with a crown of thorns stippled 
on the gold and witli three radiating pointed forms which have been identified as nails. 

The colour scheme is extremely simple. The right panel is almost entirely in two tones 
of blue shaded and alternated so as to distinguish adjoining figures; the effect is of a 
shimmering pattern of lights and darks. The angels’ wings arc incredibly delicately shaded 
from white, through grey to black at the tips. Their hair is golden yellow painted with a 
glint on individual hairs and curls. Faces are modelled with thick pigments, white and pink 
on a greyish green base from which some of the overpaintiiig has flaked off. In the opposite 
panel, Edward the Confessor is clad in a cream-coloured robe and mantle, shaded deli¬ 
cately in brown; John the Baptist wears a shaggy camel skin^^ mantle tied around the waist 
with a rope girdle. The surface of the mantle is painted meticulously, each individual hair 
showing; and the same technique is used in painting the fleece of tlic lamb. The rocky 
foreground on this panel is brownish with a dull green clump of trees. The foreground of 
the right panel is also dull green sprinkled with small growing flowerets and larger, stiffer 
flower heads, chiefly roses and lilies, scattered rather consciously in all the open spaces. 

The two panels arc designed as one composition, a strictly linear arrangement which is 
indicated mainly by the gestures and especially by the hands. Starting from the left side 
of the left panel, it moves downward by means of the hands of St Edmund and St Edward, 
passes across the shoulders of Richard and again upward to the opposite panel, where it is 
carried across die extended arms of the Cluld to the Virgin’s head, and spreads right and 
left around the circle of angels. Here the main compositional line is carried by die pyra¬ 
midal arrangement of the angels’ heads, by their hands, and in the nearer ones, by die 
direction of the wings; the angels form an irregular hollow circle open at die front, 
within which the Virgin stands swaying slightly to the left as though about to move 
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forward towards Richard, The body of the Child leaning in the same direction repeats 
this movement. 

The mood, like the composition, includes both panels. Richard, proudly erect, kneeling 
well within the protective shelter of his patron saints, reaches out eager, trembling hands 
towards die Virgin and Child who both, separately, not as Mother and Child, incline 
graciously towards the suppliant. The heads and especially the eyes arc painted so that 
their gaze apparently is directed towards one another, but on examination it is seen that 
no pair of eyes is actually focussed on the person or object towards which it is directed; 
this detail more than any other feature of the figure painting gives the panels the mystical 
dreaminess of mood harmonizing so perfectly with the cool colours and the softly falling 
draperies. In sharp contrast to this mood are the individually assertive but monotonously 
repetitive badges of the King’s livery applied to each angel’s shoulder, in such a clumsy 
inamicr that in some cases the badge renders movements of the arm nearly impossible. 
The badge of Richard is more awkwardly placed than any of the others, owing to his 
profile position; and his broomscod collar is hung clumsily around his neck in order that 
it may be fully visible. Add to these discordant details the apparently irrelevant banner, 
and the contradiction in mood is so marked that one cannot but wonder whether the 
heraldic insignia were not added to the panels later, with some change in intention - per¬ 
haps some years after they were first painted.^^ 

The composition as described above, the technique of the painting, the decorative 
features of the panels, and the dreamy mystic mood which pervades the whole, belong 
to the earlier, not to the later, part of the period covered by the reign of Richard. They 
can be found in votive pictures in north Italy in the 1370s and 80s, where the (Jiottesque 
tradition of figure painting was relieved of some of its heaviness by the influence of the 
French Gothic linear style. Flat profile portraits^^ arc common in this painting, as are 
votive figures ‘recommended’ by their patron saints. North Italian influence was present 
in the St Stephen’s frescoes and was still strong in manuscripts some decades later. It would 
not be surprising therefore to find it in a contemporary English panel painting. But in 
the meantime, the Italian style had been modified by contacts with the Gothic North; 
it is this mixed Italian influence that seems to be reflected in the Wilton Diptych. 

But the painter of the diptych was probably English, and neither French nor Italian. 
The simplicity and naivete with which the figures arc rendered, the informality of die 
composition, the tender, mystic mood, the exquisite delicacy of the workmanship arc all 
characteristics that recur in English manuscript painting. English also is the flatness of the 
figures and faces which, in spite of the careful surface shading, could not be described as 
really modelled. The drapery, too, though Gothic in its linear patteni, is treated softly, 
with shallow folds and as surface ornament. This play of linear pattern wherever it is pos¬ 
sible - even in the veins of the arms and foot of the Baptist and in the curls of the Con¬ 
fessor and of the angels, and in the strata of rock in the foregroimd - is a deeply rooted 
English trait. The style of the Wilton Diptych seems to represent the English version of 
the International style which was spreading over Europe in the later decades of the 
fourteenth century. 

Two manuscripts belonging to Westminster Abbey, both probably made there in the 
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early 1380s, show Italian influence but no close stylistic analogy to the Wilton Diptych 
nor, in fact, even to each other. One, a large missal cxecuted^s for Abbot Nicholas Lyt- 
lington in 1383-4, contains many historiated initials and a fine Crucifixion (foL 157 verso; 
Plate 154) composed in the crowded, dramatic Italian manner. The figures arc tall with 
ample draperies, some richly patterned, and witli faces modelled somewhat in the manner 
of the Bohun manuscripts (cf. Plate 150c), but with brownish flesh and broad white high¬ 
lights. Typical of the faces of the Lytlington Missal arc the heavy eyelids and extremely 
arched eyebrows. There is considerable variety in the gestures and poses of the figures; 
one, Stephaton with the sponge, is represented with uptunied head seen from behind - 
the curious, distorted position found in Italian pictures but little understood outside 
Italy.2^ The background of the Crucifixion is of tooled gold, with an entirely different 
pattern on the two sides of the cross. Bordering the picture is a wide frame consisting of 
small miniatures containing scenes from the Passion, and panels of very beautiful strap- 
work such as is found generally in English decorative work of the period. The marginal 
decoration consists of hair-line sprays containing gold balls and a few East Anglian motifs 
such as the daisy and the marigold, and oak and ivy leaves. In the comers are the symbols 
of the Evangelists, and in two panels at the bottom, the arms and monogram of Nicholas 
Lytlington. The colours arc chiefly two shades of blue, pale vermilion, pink, brown, and 
tan; green is used for the foregrounds of the scenes. The quality of the painting is very 
good but the figure style is heavy and uninteresting, though the decorative effect of the 
page as a whole is exceedingly rich. 

At about the same time as the Lytlington Missal, that is, probably shortly before or 
after Richard’s marriage in 1382, the manuscript containing the order for the coronation 
of a king and a queen, the so-called Liher Rc^aliSy^^ was made, perhaps at Westminster 
where it still is kept. The figure style of this manuscript (fol. i verso; Plate 155) is very 
different from that of the Lytlington Missal, as is also the technique of the painting; in 
some respects the technique is closer to that of the Wilton Diptych.^ ^ The heads arc much 
more modelled than those of the Lytlington manuscript, with red and \vliitc liigli-lights 
on a greenish flesh tone; foreheads bulge, noses project boldly, eyeballs protrude, and 
necks arc soft and flabby. The eyes roll to one side or the other and the enormous, mis¬ 
shapen hands gesticulate animatedly. The background is of tooled gold, as in the Lytling¬ 
ton Missal and on the Diptych, but the pattern is in flowing arabesques rather than in 
geometric motifs. The foreground shows a tiled pattern with no attempt at perspective 
in the rendering of the lines. The colour is extremely beautiful and in this respect also the 
Liher Regalis seems closer to the Wilton Diptych than to the Missal. The use of white as 
overpainting on the greenish base, heightened and enriched by pink and by soft red, gives 
an opalesque effect to the flesh and to some of the draperies. The figures are not strongly 
outlined to set them off from the gold groiuid, but internal detail of the accessories is 
sharply drawn in black line, and sometimes gilt paint is applied over the gold for greater 
richness. The deep ultramarine blue is shaded with white and occasionally cross-hatched. 
The technique, the figure types, and the colouring all suggest the style of Bohemian 
illumination of the late fourteenth centuryand it seems likely that some artist in die 
large train of Anne of Bohemia when she came to England painted the miniatures. No 
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other illumination exactly like it is known in England either earlier or at this same time, 
but tlic influence of the style is evident in some shghtly later English work.^^ The pic¬ 
tures have narrow frames decorated with conventional patterns, but attached to the 
frame arc hair-line sprays containing gold balls and East Anglian daisies as in the Lytling- 
ton Missal. This and the decorative text initials are evidence that the Liber Regalis, like 
the Lytlington Missal, was probably executed at Westminster, though die miniature style 
is certainly foreign. 

To the years immediately preceding 1398 belong the historiated initials in tlirce different 
styles in the great Carmelite Missal probably written at Whitefriars, London. The great 
size of the manuscript and the elaborate and varied illumination which once filled die pages 
arc matched by the high quality of the three figure-painting styles, certainly representing 
the work of the best artists available in England. Nothing is known about die circum¬ 
stances of the making of this magnificent manuscript. In the iiiiictcenth century it was cut 
up to make scrapbooks and only recently has been reconstructed into a semblance of its 
original splendour. 

One of the three styles is easily recognizable as what we may call the English style, as 
represented in the Bohun manuscripts and in the Lytlington Missal.-^^ A second style (fol. 
36 verso; Plate T56A) represents the closest approach in English illumination to the style 
of the Liber it may even be Bohemian in origin, somewhat modified by the 

English style of ornament, as in the decorative motifs and the fine interlace of the initial.*^^ 
The technique of the figure painting uses the same greenish flesh tones with high-lights 
in white and shading in red and pink, and the white and paler colours have die same opal¬ 
esque quality as in the Liber Regalis. The figure types arc less queer in their expressions and 
gestures, but have the same misshapen hands, bulging foreheads, and sly eyes. Draperies 
swing in deep curves. The background is tooled in arabesque patterns, and the tiled fore¬ 
ground show's no interest in perspective even though interior architecture is represented, 
as ill the setting of the baptismal scene. The colour is most beautiful against gold or 
coloured grounds, the latter decorated with arabesques in gilt paint. An outstanding feature 
of this style is the use of monochrome figures painted in blue or pink such as the angels in 
the Trinity scene. If this artist was English, he must have been greatly influenced by the 
Liber Regalis style; if, on the other hand, he w'as Bohemian, his style, as suggested above, 
evidently was modified by English work and possibly also by the style of the third artist in 
this same Carmelite Missal. 

This third artist’s style^® has no parallel in earlier English work, but its influence changed 
the whole course of later English painting. More than cither of the others, he is a figure 
painter. The scene of the Birth of the Virgin (fol. 138 verso; Plate T56 b) illustrates his 
interest in sohd and spatial form. The chapel-like house with its empty porch and its dim 
depths of interior space is, of course, not correctly rendered from the point of view of 
vanishing point perspective, but the use of light and shade in representing the solidity of 
the building, and the modification of its structural lines as they recede into the background 
as well as those of the tiled floor and the furniture, indicate clearly the artist’s interest in the 
representation of space. The figures are closely grouped and bear a spatial relationship to 
each other; they- like the furnishings of the room - occupy space. The figures are modelled 
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in light and shade, and the high-lights on die faces also are painted with white, often in the 
form of crosshatching, on a dark flesh tone. Lips, nostrils, and checks arc touched with 
red, and on the far side of the face, a dark contour line silhouettes the foreshortened cheek 
against the background. The faces have the softness of flesh, the eyes the brilliance and 
expressiveness of life. The colours are rich, and varied by the use of overpainting. Two 
blues, ultramarine and a lighter slate blue, pale grey and dull green, with a minimum of 
brilliant vermilion and much use of wliitc shaded with brown or blue for the folds, give 
the composition a deep brilliance lacking in both the Bohemian and the English painting 
styles. The architecture in the Birth of the Virgin is terra-cotta in colour shaded lighter 
and darker; the roof is slate blue; the bed canopy dark green, and the coverlet grey. A 
detail worth noting is the small bedside stool on which is a pewter candlestick and a candle, 
suggestive of similar details in Flemish interiors of the next century. The style of this 
artist is certainly Dutch there are traces in it of Italian and perhaps of Bohemian influ¬ 
ence, but no signs of the French Gothic style either in the architecture or in the figures. 
The influence of this modelled style will be abundantly clear in early fifteenth century 
English illumination. 

The more than life-size, full-length portrait of King Richard II in full regalia on his 
throne (Plate 162), which now hangs in the nave of Westminster Abbey, is still the subject 
of controversy as to authorship, though ‘it is generally agreed that it was executed in 
England The picture has suffered much from restoration and it is questionable whether 
its present state represents accurately the original painting.'*' Nevertheless, since it seems 
to be fairly consistent as to drawing, modelling, and details of hands and drapery, it must 
be judged on its characteristics as they now appear. 

It is a magnificent painting. Richard is represented with a short two-pointed beard as 
on his tomb effigy but his face in the portrait is rounder, less sharp and drawn than in 
the effigy. It is the face of a young man but not a boy, evidently older by at least ten years 
than as he is depicted in the Wilton Diptych. The modelling of the face is softly done, in 
carefully graded shading from dark to light, not in white lines and cross-hatcliing as in 
the Diptych. The hair is busliy and soft, but there is less emphasis on the gleam of single 
hairs and strsmds and more depth in the mass. The upper part of the body is very slightly 
modelled under the mantle; the knees arc thrust forward, but in a position which is not 
entirely convincing. The gown is patterned with a diamond-shaped motif composed of 
small conventional leaf forms, interspersed with crowned R’s as on his tomb effigy. The 
folds of the mantle form a rich pattern of intricate curves, accentuated by the contrast of 
the ermine lining and the dark, soft red material. The throne is elaborate in design but 
curiously unsubstantial in construction owing to faulty perspective in the foreshortening. 
There is Gothic richness in the play of line in the drapery, but the modelling of the head 
is in a technique not generally found in French painting.^-^ The hands with their curious 
tapering, widely separated fingers arc reminiscent of those in the much earlier Liber Regalis, 
but certainly in the portrait they are less misshapen and awkward. A comparison of the 
portrait with the page from the Liber Rej^alis (Plate 155) will show how fundamental arc 
the differences, in technique as in the rendering of tlic figure. But the Richard portrait 
docs bear some resemblance to certain Bohemian panel paintings,^* particularly as to the 
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smooth modelling witli areas of light and shade and the rich play of the drapery with its 
broad, deep folds. Even closer, perhaps, is the resemblance of tlie general style of the 
portrait to that of Nordi German painting, which was strongly influenced by Bohemian 
style, as in the work of Meister Bertram.'^^ The portrait of Richard seems to be less 
acceptable as the work of an English artist than is the Wilton Diptych; its connexions 
seem rather to be closer with the north of Europe than with either Italy or France. 

Whoever the painter was, he has caught (if we can trust the painting as we sec it to-day) 
something of the tragic character of King Ricliard - a man young in years and in the 
lineaments of his face but old in experience, though bitter and sad rather than wise in the 
acquiring of it. It has been suggested that the painting may have been done to commemo¬ 
rate an occasion in 1390 when the King and Queen in full regalia heard mass in the Abbey 
on St Edward’s Day;^** but there is no evidence to prove this, though the date may not 
be far wrong. 

Another late fourteenth century panel painting is the Retablc now displayed in the 
south choir aisle of the Cathedral at Norwich but originally made for the high altar;^^ it 
was probably given by a group of donors including Bishop Henry Despenser (1370-1406), 
whose arms arc painted on the backs of some of the glass panels imitating enamel, which 
are inserted at intervals on the outer frame. The Retable consists of five oak panels, each 
with its own frame, at present less than three feet high; the total length is eight feet six 
inches. The subjects arc: in the centre, a Crucifixion; on the left, the Flagellation and 
Bearing of the Cross; on the right, the Resurrection and Ascension (Plate 159A). The 
backgrounds iire decorated with gilt gesso relief, with a running pattern of large vine 
leaves and tendrils in the centre and end panels, and in the other two, oak leaves and 
acorns in addition to vine leaves. 

The figures are thin with narrow shoulders and large squarish heads. The modelling is 
somewhat stylized but is painted broadly, not in a linear technique. The eyes arc shadowed 
with brown, and white is used for high-lights on nose, check, forehead, and chin. The eyes, 
many of which arc blue, are large and remarkable for their variety of expression; Christ 
in the Resurrection scene looks straight out of the picture at the spectator, and the heads 
of the Apostles in the Ascension arc tilted upward at different angles while the eyes are 
variously directed in their upward gaze. Draperies are soft and clinging and give the effect 
of being wrapped round the figures. The costume and armour arc slightly fantastic as 
frequently represented in late fourteenth century painting. The colours arc soft and shaded: 
Christ wears a purplish-red mantle lined with greenish blue. Other colours used arc bluish 
green shaded with yellow or darker green, vermilion lightly shaded with madder, and 
dull blue shaded darker or with white. Many of the figures wear gowns or tunics of gold 
brocade. The Resurrection scene has a curious architectural structure in the background 
on which arc two eagles displayed, each bearing on a cord around its neck an armorial 
shield, emblazoned with the symbols of the Passion. Christ wears a crown of thorns; his 
gold halo is cruciform with a scalloped border; the Apostles and the Virgin in the Ascen¬ 
sion also have scalloped gold haloes. Clirist in the Resurrection is stepping out from the 
tomb carrying the Resurrection banner and blessing with his right hand. 

Like most work of this period, the style shows Italianatc^* elements in the shading of 
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the draperies and in the figure types and composition. The drapery folds show no Gothic 
linear patterns. Tlic bold, often brutal types of faces, as the sleeping soldiers in the Resur¬ 
rection panel, suggest North German sources nevertheless, the work is almost certainly 
English, probably influenced by some phase of north European style. 

Additional evidence for English workmanship in the Retable is furnished by two panels 
in almost identical style now incorporated with parts of a much later altarpiecc in the 
church of St Michael-at-lMea, Norwich.^® Two other small fragments of larger panels 
in much the same style arc now in the Fitzwilliam Museum (Camb., Nos 706, 707; Plate 
15915). The Norwich style as represented in all these paintings has no close stylistic relation 
to either the Westminster portrait of Richard or to the Wilton Diptych, even though the 
latter could be shown to be late enough in date. All arc examples of dilFcrciit versions of 
International style as produced under various Continental influences, and flavoured locally 
in England. 

In some respects, however, the Norwich paintings seem to show affinities with wall 
paintings in the Chapter House, Westminster, which form part of the Last Judgement 
composition but are certainly later in date than the principal group (Plate 15TA). The 
heads in the two panels on the right side of the Judgement (Plate i6oa) show a similar 
variety of positions and facial expressions to those m the Norwich Rctable; they also have 
rather similar large, heavy-lidded eyes and squarish heads. But the Chapter House paint¬ 
ings, which arc executed directly on the stone masonry, arc rougher in technique and 
therefore not clear and sharp in details. Their date is late fourteenth century and they may 
be more closely related, in some unexplained manner, to the general style of one of the 
few English artists of the period whose name is known, the Dominican friar John Sifcrwas. 

For the remainder of the decoration of the Chapter House, which is apparently still later, 
tlie subject is an elaborate series ofi I lustrations of the Apocalypse (Plate 16015) in a different 
style from the Judgement groups and looking perhaps even less English, though many of 
the panels are now so damaged that it is difticult to see more than single figures or scenes 
here and there. The quality docs not seem to be very good, and the same figures arc 
repeated endlessly and almost without variation. The strong, crude colouring again sug¬ 
gests Low Country or perhaps German influence; the paintings, though interesting for 
the completeness of the subject matter^^ and for the fact that they represent the only 
known English wall or panel painting of the Apocalypse, arc not very good and the 
application of yellowish vaniish over the paint in modem times has not improved their 
appearance. The Apocalypse series may be dated^^ not later than 1400, but the large 
Bestiary animals with their names in English, which fill the lower part of the walls, are 
not earlier than sixteenth century. 

More important stylistically than the Apocalypse paintings arc those on the ceiling of 
the inner north aisle of the church of St Helen at Abingdoii^^ (Berks), dating shortly after 
1391. The subject is a Jesse Tree of a unique design: a series of panels 4 feet 9 inches tall 
and 9 inches wide containing alternately prophets and kings fill the slanting sides of the 
ceiling and arc connected at the bottom of the panels by a riuming vine scroll. On the 
last two panels at the cast end of the north side is a Crucifixion with the lily between the 
Virgin Aimunciate and Gabriel. The figures arc full-length (Plate 158) and arc painted in 
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a full range of colours on red ground, and further enriched by the use of gold for crowns 
and sceptres. At least two different hands can be distinguished (cf. Plate 158, A and b). The 
prophet and king at tlie left are drawn in awkward unsubstantial poses and die draperies 
are designed in rich meaningless convolutions. The hands arc awkward and the eyes under 
dieir heavy white lids fail to focus. The figures in plate 15 8b are not markedly different in 
type and pose, but diey seem to be better realized and more competently painted. It is 
probably the quality, and perhaps the present condition of the paintings, rather than 
differences in the style itself, diat distinguish them one from another, but even the better 
ones do not seem to show close relationship to any other contemporary painting.^^ 

It is obvious from the mediocre quality of the painting both in the Chapter House 
paintings and in the Abingdon ceiling, that this is not the medium in which any consider¬ 
able developments towards a more realistic style in England are to be expected. English 
medieval painting at its best was never monumental in scale. And so at the turn of the 
fourteenth century, when greater interest in representation of form and space is every¬ 
where appearing under the stimulus of Italian influence, in England the new elements again 
find expression in manuscript illumination. The beginnings of this new style we have seen 
in the Dutch artist’s miniatures in the Carmelite Missal, and there is evidence that their 
influence on other work produced in England was immediately fruitful.^^ A number of 
different illuminators can be distinguished in manuscripts illustrated and decorated in this 
new style, but the names of only two are known to us. These arc John Siferwas, who was 
mentioned above in coimcxion with the style of the Chapter House heads, and Herman 
Scheerre. Both were fine artists who worked contemporaneously in very different styles, 
and both seem to have had a considerable number of assistants. The manuscripts illumi¬ 
nated under the direction of these two artists include some of the finest examples produced 
in England in the later Middle Ages. 

The signature of John Siferwas is found in two manuscripts datable in the two decades 
before and after 1400: the large missal made for and almost certainly at the Benedictine 
Abbey of Sherborne in Dorset between 1396 and 1407 and a Gospel Lcctionary exe¬ 
cuted as a gift to Salisbury Cathedral to the order of John, 5th Lord Lovell of Tichmarsh 
(d. 1408). 

The Sherborne Missal, now in the Library of the Duke of Northumberland at Alnwick 
Castle,in its present form measures 21 by 15 inches and was originally even larger, as 
the trimmed margins show. It must, therefore, have approximated the great Carmelite 
Missal in size and probably surpassed it in the amount, though certainly not in the quality, 
of its decoration. The Crucifixion (p. 380; Plate 161) of the Sherborne Missal, which 
it would have been interesting to compare with the corresponding page, now lost, in the 
Carmelite Missal, can probably be taken to represent the best work of Siferwas himself, 
who seems to have done most of the illumination in the earlier part of the book. The 
latter part is inferior in quality and was probably the work of several assistants. 

The composition of the Crucifixion scene is of the dramatic Italian type which we have 
seen in the Lytlington Missal (cf. Plate 154) but much more crowded with figures, on foot 
and on horseback, and dressed in rich and somewhat fantastic costumes. The rendering 
of the figures is exceedingly lively but not correct cither in anatomy or in pose and gestures. 
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Even the foreground group of the women and John, who arc most carefully painted with 
respect to draperies and faces, is flattened against a richly patterned carpet in the midst of 
the rocky landscape foreground, with no imdcrstanding of the relation of the figures to 
the ground or to each other in the group. The background figures are disposed in a 
similar flat manner against a rising landscape with trees and architecture, and above it in 
place of sky is a patterned backdrop, in the upper corners of which appear monochrome 
angels in banks of cloud. But apart from this flat treatment of the composition, individual 
figures demonstrate considerable interest on the part of die artist in the modelling of die 
faces. Typical features arc the large eyeballs painted solid black in the background figures, 
but in the nearer ones showing a dark iris in the lighter pupil, and the very heavy eyelids 
accentuated with white. The modelling of the faces depends for its effect on the use of a 
strong contrasting contour line of colour on the far side of the face. Foreheads, noses, and 
chins arc touched widi white; hair is pale yellowish brown with individual hairs lightened 
and the under parts of the mass shaded dark to give the effect of depth. The colours arc 
somewhat strong with much use of patterning and of gold ornament, but the filmy veils 
of the women in the foreground arc painted with great delicacy. The miniature is sur¬ 
rounded by a panelled frame shaded to represent wood, containing small figures, in 
medallions, of the Evangelists and scenes from the Old Testament, and also the Virtues, 
Peace, and Justice. These small figures are in the same style as the Crucifixion picture, but 
the minuteness of their scale gives them a vividness and liveliness which do not carry over 
when the figures are larger. Other pages with historiated initials and marginal borders 
with scenes and decorative figures including some magnificent birds^s (Plate 165) arc in 
the finer technique of the border scenes on the Crucifixion page. It is possible that Siferwas 
worked better on a small scale, and this theory is borne out by the illuminations in the 
other signed manuscript, the Lovell Lectionary, 

Before leaving the Crucifixion miniature of the Sherborne Missal, a further comparison 
between the background figures and the group of heads in the Chapter House paintings 
(Plate i6oa) may be suggested. The types of faces and the various positions of the heads, 
and even the manner of accentuating the features by strong shading, are very close in the 
styles of the two pictures; in both are the monochrome angels with spread wings. If the 
Chapter House heads were not painted by Siferwas or from his designs, certainly they 
were done by someone working in a very similar style. Or it might be that Siferwas him¬ 
self was influenced by the paintings which, as we have seen, have certain resemblances to 
the Norwich Retablc; the fantastic costumes worn by figures in the Sherborne Crucifixion 
also are related to those of the Norwich Retable. The only conclusion that can be drawn 
from these analogies is the distinction between this phase of English International style, 
for Siferwas seems certainly to have been an Englishman,^^ and the phase represented by 
the influence of die Dutch artist in die Carmelite Missal which we shall find in the group 
of manuscripts illuminated by Herman Scheerre and his associates. 

The second manuscript signed by Siferwas illustrates even better his large-scale 
painting as compared to his miniature style. The Lovell Lectionary (Brit. Mus., Harl. ms. 
7026) has lost many of its pages, but retains the dedicatory picture on fol. 4 verso (Plate 
163)60 representing Siferwas - his signature, Prater Johannes Siferwas, is at the bottom - 
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presenting his book to his patron Lord Lovell, who is named in the inscription on the 
scroll at the left of the picture. The faces, which look as though they were meant to be 
portraits, are painted with exaggerated attention to every detail, but the total effect is far 
from realistic. The eyes have the same bold protruding eyeballs and heavy lids as in the 
figures of the Sherborne Crucifixion, and the technique is wholly linear, with the model¬ 
ling depending on the use of contrasting contours. The beauty of the drawing in Siferwas’s 
style is again seen best in the smaller picture of the Coronation of the Virgin on the cover 
of the book which is represented in the miniature. Other pages in the Lectionary de¬ 
corated with miniatures and marginal borders and figures show this same fineness and 
delicacy of workmanship, but all do not seem to be by Siferwas himself, or else some 
were done with much less meticulous care. The marginal decoration includes very beauti¬ 
fully painted angels, animals, and grotesques in the best English decorative style. The 
borders, like those of the Sherborne Missal, contain a great many different kinds of motifs 
some of which seem to come from East Anglian sources while others arc very close to the 
feathery sprays and twisted acanthus scrolls in the borders of the Dutch artist’s style in the 
Carmelite Missal. The colouring of the Lectionary like that of the Slierbonic Missal is 
rich and strong, and heavily shaded; a very fine ultramarine blue is used freely with tooled 
gold or diapered coloured grounds. 

The multiple sources of the Siferwas style are better understood from the fortunate 
preservation of an artist’s sketchbook** (Camb., Mag. Coll., Pepysian Lib., ms. 1916) 
which contains material of many kinds collected, apparently, over a considerable period 
of time. The latest sketches are in late fourteenth century style, therefore contemporary 
with John Siferwas. Some of the drawings of birds and animals (Plate 164) even seem to 
have been used in the marginal decorations of the Siferwas manuscripts, notably the 
Sherborne Missal (as p. 388; Plate 165). The birds in the Sketchbook are particularly well 
drawm and coloured, even though the sketches were obviously intended merely to record 
the colours rather than to be finished pictures. The Sketchbook appears to have belonged 
to some atelier, but whether this was monastic or secular is problematical, since it includes 
all kinds of material, both secular and religious. An especially curious and interesting 
feature of the book is that its contents apparently were intended for use not only in manu¬ 
script illumination but for patterns of stained glass and embroideries, and even for larger 
figure compositions, like wall painting. On the page reproduced, besides birds of many 
recognizable species, there is a mermaid, a grotesque with a rabbit head, claw feet, and 
a fox’s tail, and a tabby cat taking a bath. 

The Siferwas style in the hands of a different artist*^ is recognizable in some of the 
miniatures illustrating the text of Marco Polo’s Li Liurvs du Graunt Caam dating from 
c. 1400, which was added to an earlier manuscript of the Alexander Romance (Boi Lib., 
MS. 264). On the opening page of the Marco Polo is a marvellously detailed panoramic 
view of Venice (fol. 218; Plate 157). Many of its well-known features are recognizable, 
as St Mark’s Church with the four bronze horses, the Doge’s Palace next to it, and the 
colunni with the lion of St Mark on the waterfront. The bouses arc medieval in their 
Gothic detail, but nearly all have stepped facades which were more typical of Flanders 
than of Italy. The shops and the street vendors, the galley ships and the small boats, the 
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groups of well-dressed citizens and, in the lower right-hand corner, the rocky wilderness 
with lions and panthers, present a fascinating picture of Venice as the artist knew or 
imagined it at the turn of die century. But even such careful attention to the representa¬ 
tion of countless details in this vivid manner has produced no illusion of space or of 
distance in the picture, for the background of the city, where sky should be, is still a col¬ 
oured backdrop patterned delicately in gold. The artist was certainly English. His style 
savours of the various elements current in England at the end of the fourteenth century - 
Siferwas primarily, but also die Dutch artist of the Carmelite Missal, as shown by the 
sturdy figures with round faces and bright eyes. There is in addition something of the 
more delicate modelling of another illuminator whose name and style wc know, Herman 
Scheerre, who seems to have brought into England from whatever part of the Continent 
he came - for he cannot be explained by English tradition alone - other elements to con¬ 
tribute to the mixture. 

This mixed style, with hints of components from many sources and the curious contra¬ 
dictions of well observed details put together as a flat pattern with no grasp of spatial 
relations, is the current International Style of c, 1400. Its appearance in English painting is 
by no means unique, but die particular form which it took there is interesting, because it 
seems to have developed outside the sphere of influence from Paris, where Simone Martini 
and Sienese painting were greatly in vogue. The English International Style is not ele¬ 
gantly Gothic in its first phase but sturdily plain and matter of fact. It docs not seem too 
much to infer that this was in great part due to the accident wliich brought the Dutch 
artist to work on the English Carmelite Missal in the last decade of the fourteenth century. 

But neither die Dutch Carmelite miniatures, nor anything which smacks of the Sifer¬ 
was style,can account for the illuminator Herman Scheerre. For his style wc turn first 
to an exquisite miniature of die Annunciation (Plate 166) painted on the verso of an in¬ 
serted leaf (fol. 23) in a Book of Hours probably made for John Beaufort, Earl of Somer¬ 
set, and Margaret de Holand whom he married in or before 1399.^"* The manuscript, 
which is known as the Somerset, Beaufort, or Grandison Hours, from obits of this family 
in the Calendar, is Brit. Mus., Roy. ms. 2 a. xviii. The Annunciation, which occupies the 
entire page, includes portraits thought to be John Beaufort and Margaret. In this minia¬ 
ture the architectural setting is exquisitely painted in white shaded with grey to suggest 
its three-dimensional form; without the gold decorative motifs and delicate hairline sprays 
which almost certainly were added later,^^ architecture with the kneeling figures out¬ 
side might suggest a small votive chapel within which the Amiunciation takes place. 
The prie^ieu where die Virgin kneels is covered widi a green cloth on which are diagonal 
bands with alternating scroll patterns and lettering which reads as follows:‘omnia leuia 
sunt amanti; si quis amat non laborat; dc daer.’^^ The baldaquin of the pric-diV« and the 
green and gold patterned backdrop arc in fine contrast to the white architecture and the 
two very beautiful figures of the Virgin and Gabriel. The Virgin is clad in ultramarine 
blue and the angel in soft shaded pink. Their hair is pale gold widi reddish high-Ughts; the 
floor is of the same colour slightly shaded with red towards die back to suggest depth. 
The faces are modelled in white and soft pink on a pale greyish-green flesh tone. The 
technique and quality of the modelling is closer to that of the Wilton Diptych dian is any 
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Other known English painting; but the modelling itself is much softer and less linear, 
shaaing from light to dark witli gentle pdations. All the faces, including the two kneel¬ 
ing donors, arc seen in three-quarter view. The draperies flow about the figures in soft 
clinging folds revealing the forms beneath. It is difficult to exaggerate the delicacy of the 
drawing and modelling and the soft harmony of the colours in the Beaufort miniature; 
it is extremely accomplished painting and, in spite of die cryptic ‘de dacr’ ending the 
inscription, it has usually been ascribed confidently to the illuminator, Herman Schcerre, 
who has been identified in several manuscripts containing miniatures in similar style. 
It is true that the Beaufort Annunciation was copied in these and other contemporary and 
later miniatures associated with Herman; nevertheless, the fine quality of the painting of 
the Beaufort miniature cannot quite be matched in any other English illumination of the 
period.^ 7 

Of Herman’s own style there arc a number of fine examples more or less certainly 
attributable on grounds of‘signatures* and mottoes as well as of style. Perhaps the earliest 
is the Book of Offices and Prayers in Latin and French (Brit. Mus., Add. ms. 16998) which 
contains his full name/*^ Part of the motto on the prie-^ieii of the Beaufort miniature, 

‘onniia Icuia sunt amanti’, occurs also in Add. ms. 16998 (fol. 67). The other part, ‘ Si quis 
amat non laborat* followed by ‘quod herman’ is found on fol. 1 of the Breviary^^ which 
belonged to Archbishop Chichele (1414-43), now ms. 69 in the Library ofLambeth Palace. 
Whereas Add. ms. 16998 contains many small miniatures apparently all by Herman, the 
Chichele Breviary is illustrated with small historiated initials, only a few of which arc by 
Herman himself. Herman’s figure style as represented in these two manuscripts is charac¬ 
terized by long, thin faces most delicately modelled in brown on pale, almost white flesh 
colour, with touches of pale red on cheeks and lips. The technique of the modelling is fine 
and sensitive and the heads in many of the miniatures, though painted on a minute scale, 
are carefully differentiated as to type. The bodies and draperies are generally treated less 
carefully, but some of the gestures arc eloquent. 

One other manuscript contains Herman’s name, the Psalter and Hours made for John, 
Duke of Bedford‘s® (Brit. Mus., Add. ms. 42131). Curiously enough, tlie name Herman 
occurs only in line endings in this manuscript (fols 124 and 232 verso) and not on any of 
the miiuatures. There is no basis, therefore, otlicr than stylistic for determining how much 
of the illumination is to be attributed to Herman. None of the eleven large historiated 
initials seem to be in the exact style of the earlier, certainly identified Herman manuscripts, 
but some of the many small portrait heads enclosed in initials throughout the Psalter 
suggest Herman’s delicate technique and sensitive rendering, as well as his wonderful skill 
in differentiating types. Many others of tliis series of heads, however, are obviously not 
by him, though tlicy bear marks of his influence; these arc probably the result of colla¬ 
boration with other artists, as is the case with several other manuscripts in which Herman’s 
style can be recognized. 

There arc three of these manuscripts. A Book of Hours formerly in the Chester Beatty 
Collections^ contains the full motto as found in the Beaufort Annunciation; nevertheless 
the style does not seem to be that of Herman himself. A small but very beautiful Book 
of Hours in the Bodleian Library (ms. Lat. liturg. f.2) contains on fol. 19 verso a fragment 
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of the motto beginning ‘omnia*. The style of tins manuscript looks early: the illumi¬ 
nations arc miniatures, not historiated initials; the ornament around them consists of 
hair-hne sprays with small gold motifs such as are found in some of the Dutch artist s 
miniatures in the Carmelite Missal. On internal cvidcncc'^^ the Bodleian manuscript can 
be dated between 1405 and 1413. One of the finest miniatures, almost ccrtaiiJy painted by 
Herman’s sensitive hand, is the Pivta (fol. 10; Plate 169A). All the figures in this miniature 
show his typical pale modelling in brown and white, and have the characteristic serious 
expressions and simple, eloquent gestures. The background is painted witli flat colour 
and a gold arabesque pattern, but the foreground is barren rock, reflecting the tragic mood 
of the picture. The colouring is chiefly fine ultramarine blue and soft shaded pink. There 
are seventeen of these full-page miniatures, of which many but not all arc by Herman. 

The third manuscript to be attributed to Herman, at least in part as to execution and 
possibly wholly as to supervision, is the enormous Bible'^^ (Brit. Mus., Roy. ms. i e. ix), 
popularly knovsm as the ‘Big Bible of Richard IT, but certainly not executed before c. 
1410. This manuscript closely approximates the Carmelite and Sherborne Missals both 
in size and in the amount of its decoration. The initials of all the Books of the Bible and 
most of the Prologues are historiated, the pictures varying in style and in quality. The two 
reproduced on plate 168 illustrate two different styles. The miniature representing the 
Baptism of Christ (fol. 262 verso; Plate i68b) is almost certainly by Herman. The won¬ 
derfully sensitive faces with their pale, soft modelling contrasting with the dark green of 
the landscape are typical of Herman; the Christ of the Baptism with his beautiful young 
body and eager, spiritual face may be compared with the tragic dead figure in the Pieta - 
both conceived with amazing spirituality, each in its own mood. 

The most recent addition to the anwre of Herman Schccrrc, though bearing neither 
his name nor his motto, is a magnificent Crucifixion (Plate 167) painted on the verso of 
a large vellum leaf which is blank on the recto and evidently was intended to precede the 
Te igitur page of the Canon of the Mass in a great missal.^^ 

The closest parallels to the figure style of this miniature are found in: Add. ms. 16998 
which is signed (see note 68 above); Royal ms. i e. ix which contains his motto on fol. 
229; and Bodleian ms. Lat. liturg, f.2 which contains a fragment of die motto on fol. 19 
vcrso .76 The technique of the Crucifixion miniature is soft as in a painter’s style: the faces 
and hands, and the body of Christ, are lighdy modelled in tones of brown. The eyes arc 
pale brown with a darker iris; checks, lips, and nostrils arc touched with light red; die 
hair is painted as a soft, shaded mass. The modelling of the figures is delicate yet firm, and 
they are wonderfully sensitive in gesture and expression. Outline is used only in places 
where the contour needs accentuation, as on the torso and the legs of Christ and for the 
profiles of Mary and John. No shading for drapery folds now appears, but there are 
drawing lines which must originally have been painted."^^ The outer side of Mary’s mantle 
and the tunic of John arc painted in flat, deep blue; John’s tunic is powdered with groups 
of tiny white and pink dots. The Virgin wears a red gown which shows only at neck and 
wrist; and the lining of John’s mantle also is red. The background, which in contemporary 
English manuscripts is usually of tooled gold, now is yellow with traces of red and blue 
patterns in the lozenges of the diaper."^® The acanthus scrolls in the frame of the miniature 
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aic in blue monochrome, and the ribbon scrolls, now faded yellow, may have been pink 
originally. The only use of gold leaf is for die ground and the balls of the border sprays, 
which have very little stylistic comicxion widi die painted tcclmique of die miniature 
and its frame and may have been added by another illuminator. 

The miniature poses many problems. Its large scale - die figures are nearly 6 inches 
high - and its technique are those of panel painting. The composition is not of the usual 
late fourteenth century crowded Italian type, as in the Lydington and Sherborne Missals 
(Plates 154 and 161), but of the mystic, meditative type more commonly found in the 
Low Countries.^^ The miniature is closely related in composition though not in style to 
the Crucifixion in an English Missal*0 dated 1398, wliich displays an unmistakable stylistic 
derivation from the Dutch artist’s miniatures in the Carmelite Missal. 

On die basis of this analogy the Herman Crucifixion might be the earliest of his works 
ill England, i.e. soon after 1400. The technique of the drapery and especially the use of 
much wliitc for the clothing, and the rich, rippling contour patterns are almost identical 
with those of Herman’s miniatures in Royal ms. i e. ix (as fol. 2).** The modelling of the 
nude body of Christ in die Crucifixion is very close to that in the Baptism scene in this 
same manuscript (Plate i68b). The use of acanthus scrolls in English manuscripts occurs 
first in the Carmelite Missal (Plate 156B); but the combination of these with ribbon scrolls, 
twisted round a central rod, is found first in the Beaufort Annunciation (Plate 166) and 
on fol. 2 and other pages of Royal ms. 1 e. ix. 

The new Herman miniature is of great importance for establishing this fine illumi¬ 
nator’s origins in painting rather than in illumination. It also demonstrates beyond question 
the cliaractcr of his style as distinguished from that of die painter of die Beaufort miniature. 

The second important artist of Roy. MS. i E. ix painted die Genesis initial (fol. 3 verso; 
Plate i68a) ; it is very close in style to the Dutch artist of the Carmelite Missal, though it 
certainly is not by him; diis same hand may have collaborated with Herman in the Clii- 
chcle Breviary. The figures arc short and stocky widi large heads and heavily modelled 
faces. The draperies arc rich and the colouring is vivid. 

In addition to the two artists of the Bible represented in plate 168 there are others who 
show characteristics of the Siferwas or of the Herman style. Siferwas liimself is not recog¬ 
nizable in any of the miniatures, however, and it would seem that a group of illuminators, 
perhaps working under the supervision of Herman, who painted the first miniature in the 
Bible, collaborated in its decoration. Many of the pages, large as diey are, have marginal 
borders completely surrounding the text, and all the initials have more or less elaborate 
marginal sprays. In so much illumination there is bound to be considerable variation in 
the quality and originality of the work. An interesting feature of the Bible illumination 
is the fact that in some of the miniatures inscriptions in French are found; in others, in¬ 
scriptions apparently in Low German. It would seem that the atelier which produced die 
Bible drew recruits also from the Continent. There is no indication as to the person for 
whom the Bible was made, nor where, but it seems likely that the atelier which produced 
it was a London shop. 

Both Herman Schcerre and John Siferwas painted portraits, and the latter even painted 
and signed self-portraits*^ (cf Plate 163). Herman undoubtedly painted some of the 
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small portrait heads in the Bedford Psalter (Brit. Mus., Add. ms. 42131) though none of 
them is either named or signed. Siferwas also painted portraits of John Was, his scribe- 
collaborator on the Sherborne Missal, and of the Bishop of Salisbury and the Abbot 
of Sherborne Abbey who sponsored the work on that Missal. The double portrait in the 
Lovell Lcctionary 83 ^lost striking example thus far noted of an attempt at veri¬ 

similitude in representation, but owing to the conventions of representing the features, for 
example, the eyes in profile, it is impossible to judge whether Sifcrwas*s eyes really pro¬ 
truded as unpleasantly as the picture suggests. In fact, the eyes, noses, mouths, and ears 
arc almost identical as drawn in the two figures, and one wonders whether, in spite of the 
names, the artist was really trying to distinguish the appearance of the one from the other. 

All the more remarkable, therefore, is a portrait of Geoffrey Chaucer painted by an 
unknown artist in an early copy of Hocclevc’s Dc Regiminc Principum (Brit. Mus., Harl. 
MS. 4866, fol. 88; Plate 16911) which stands beside a stanza of this poem, pointing to the 
lines in praise of Chaucer which say: ‘that in order to remind other men of his personal 
appearance I have had his likeness made here to the end, in truth, that those who have 
least thought and memory of him may recall him by this painting*. The miniature must 
have been done some time after Chaucer’s deatli in 1400 and therefore was painted cither 
from memory by someone who had known Chaucer or from a picture made of him 
during his life. The remarkable thing about the picture is its suggestiveness of an indi¬ 
vidual man. There is age indicated in the wliite hair and thinning white beard and in the 
rather drawn features and tired eyes. His complexion is that of a fresh-faced old man with 
the colour showing through the pale, transparent skin. The face is thoughtful, intelligent, 
kindly - or does one read into the features die characteristics of tlie man as suggested by 
his writings? In any case, the fact is that the portrait, unlike the Lovell-Siferwas pictures, 
makes one tliink of an individual with a character as well as an outward appearance. This 
is the special virtue of the Chaucer portrait in Harl. 4866, and it is a characteristic that more 
than any other foreshadows the English Renaissance, an age of portrait painting. 

The manuscript Harl. 4866 is a copy of what is perhaps the original manuscript of 
Hocclcvc’s Dv Regitnine Principum (Arundel ms. 38) which, on a leaf now torn out, un¬ 
doubtedly also contained a portrait of Chaucer. It would be most enlightening to kno w 
whcdier the two portraits were replicas. The picture on fol. 37 of the Arundel manuscript 
(Plate 169c) shows a presentation of his book by the author to Prince Henry; the date 
therefore must be shordy before 1413, the year of his coronation. In this mmiaturc too it 
seems likely that the figures arc intended to be portraits; certainly they are distinguished 
ill age, in complexion, in features, and even in expression more clearly than the Lovell- 
Siferwas portraits. Henry is richly dressed in an ermine-lined blue gown widi fashionable 
dagged sleeves hanging to the ground. A curious feature of the shading of the folds is the 
use of a golden yellow pigment which gives the effect of gilding; his girdle and coronet 
arc gold. Hocclcve wears a madder pink gown widi very high collar. His face is florid, in 
contrast to Henry’s pale complexion; his hair is dark, Henry’s golden brown; liis moudi 
is firm widi a bitter droop at the corners, Henry’s is straight and thin-lipped. Again it 
would be most interesting to see the counterpart of this miniature which probably was on 
a leaf now missing at tliis place in Hark 4866. 
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One more example of portraiture of this period is reproduced from a manuscript of 
Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde (Camb., Corpus Christi Coll., ms. 6 i, fol. i verso; Plate 
170). Chaucer is shown here as a much younger man than in Harl. 4866 and is reading to 
a company of richly and fashionably dressed nobles who sit or stand in various attitudes 
of attention. Though the facial types and attitudes of individual listeners are varied, the 
impression the picture gives is that the artist was more interested in the panoply of the 
scene than in the possibilities it offered for portraiture.®^ The style of tliis miniature is 
brilliant and highly decorative. The gold tooled background against which a fairy-tale 
castle is silhouetted, with figures conversing in the open windows and angels fluttering 
on the topmost turrets, reminds us of the Calendar pages in the Trh Riches Heures of the 
Due de Berry.®^ The style seems too elegant and sophisticated for typical English work, 
but the loose sprays of the border decoration with their softly curling shaded leaf and 
flower motifs can be matched in otlier English work®® of about 1400 and will be met 
again in work of die next period, which can be assigned to a specific centre, Bury St 
Edmunds. 

The preoccupation of the present chapter with manuscript illumination is not acciden¬ 
tal, as was noted at the outset, since it was in that medium that die principal developments 
took place. Panel painting had a much smaller role in England, if surviving examples 
represent the accomplishment of die period. For notable though the Wilton Diptych and 
the Norwich Rctable arc, as compared widi the manuscripts, they contribute litde to the 
development of a more realistic painting style. Of stained glass also few examples have 
survived, and, though good of their kind, they are more interesting for the development 
of the design of die windows as a whole in relation to their tracery than for individual 
figures. Following die important innovations in colouring and design of stained-glxss 
windows, which were introduced in the earlier part of the fburtccndi century,® die later 
years have little to offer beyond further exploitadon of the limited possibilities of com¬ 
position within die rectangular panels formed by Perpendicular tracery. 

Two examples of the best late fourteenth century glass are known to have been made 
in Oxford, where there is evidence of gloss painting even earlier than this. The shop which 
produced the windows of the antechapel of New College, Oxford, also made and dis¬ 
patched to Winchester®® by cart the glass for the great east Jesse Tree window and the 
side windows of William of Wykeham’s other foundation, Winchester College. The 
master of this shop was Thomas; his portrait with his name was included in one of 
the panels of the Winchester Jesse. The dates of die New College windows®^ are 1380-^; 
the Winchester College cast window^® can be dated c. 1393. The side windows in the 
Chapel were probably inserted not much later, because they were repaired^^ by Master 
Thomas in 1421-2. 

New College as well as Winchester College had a Jesse window, but until recently it 
was believed to have been lost, having been replaced in the seventeenth century by a new 
window designed by William Pcckitt. The old Jesse Tree window, it is recorded,was 
given to Pcckitt in part payment for his work. Peckitt came originally from York and 
lie sent the old Jesse Tree glass back there; thus, eventually, some panels found dieir way 
into one of the windows in the south choir aisle of the Minster. Students of the glass have 
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long been puzzled by die uncanny resemblance of diese panels to the remains of the Win¬ 
chester Jesse window (Plate 172A), but no explanation was forthcoming until a re¬ 
examination of the documents yielded this interesting and correct solution of the style of 
die York panels (Plate T72B). But the Winchester Jesse window had also suffered a 
disastrous fate. In the early nineteenth century it underwent a drastic ‘restoration’ which 
consisted in replacing all the old glass with copies, and - under what circumstances is not 

known.dispersing the old glass. For a hundred years the Winchester Jesse window was 

known only in this copy, but recently all the old fragments which could be collected in 
England were restored to the Chapel and are now placed in a large window in Thurbern’s 
Chantry on the west wall of the College Chapel. The contrast benveen the rich and 
harmonious colouring of the old glass and that of its copy in the present cast window of 
the Chapel is at once apparent. 

We do not know exactly the design of the New College Jesse window, but at Win¬ 
chester the copy has at least preserved the design in its entirety. In the centre of the lowest 
tier was Jesse, the stem issuing from his side; in the centre branches were David, Solomon, 
the Virgin and Child, and at the top, a strange addition to the traditional design, a Cruci¬ 
fixion with Mary and John. In the two rows of vine-branch panels on cither side of the 
centre were sixteen kings and two prophets; and in the outer panels on each side the 
rcm;iining ten prophets. From the similarity of the single figures surviving from the New 
College Jesse window, it is likely that the design followed in general that of Winchester. 

The style of the two figure panels is indeed very close (Plate 172, a and b). The short, 
thickset figures witli large heads holding their identifying scrolls and standing within the 
same sharp-elbowed loops of the vine could have stood side by side in the same window 
without suggesting any stylistic discrepancy. The features of both figures arc painted with 
the same soft but firm modelling, the hair is treated in the same roughened manner, tlie 
drapery is decorated with an almost identical ornamental pattern. The vine leaves and 
the stiff bunches of grapes, and even the scrollwork of the background are identical in the 
two panels. Certainly one need not assume that the glass was all painted by the same hiuid 
even in the same window; but the similarities in style in these panels indicate unmistakably 
one workshop, that is, the shop of Master Thomas. 

Some of the old glass still remains in the antechapcl at New College.^^ The figures 
which fill six windows on each of two tiers include the prophets and patriarchs, the 
apostles and the Church Fathers, three Crucifixions and a group of holy women and 
penitents, all under elaborate architectural canopies against grounds powdered with the 
initials of their names. Under each figure is a scroll bearing the name and title. At the 
bottom of each window is a scroll containing the words: ‘ Orate pro Willelmo dc Wyke- 
ham cpiscopo Wynton fundatore istius collegii 

The figures in the windows of New College antechapcl are taller than the Jesse Tree 
figures and better proportioned, widi large heads and ample draperies. The faces are 
modelled witli considerable understanding of features and expressions, and there is some 
variety in the types. 

In Winchester College there were also large figures in the side windows. Three have 
survived and arc now in the Victoria and Albert Museum (Plate 173A). They arc similar 
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in style to the Jesse figures but perhaps even more competently modelled as to the faces 
Ad, like the New College figures, better proportioned. The drawing of all die figures is 
extremely good and each figure is individually designed, without any apparent repetidon 
of the same cartoon. The colouring in general is deep, rich, and varied, and a minimum 
of silver stain is used, and that only for borders and ornamental patterns on draperies. The 
backgrounds are coloured, red and blue, and a considerable amount of white is used in 
the draperies. 

The connexion of William Peckitt with York vvJiich resulted in the Oxford glass find¬ 
ing its way there was not the first instance of the possible influence of the Oxford 
shop on York glass. John Thornton of Coventry, glazier, contracted in 1405 to glaze the 
great cast 'W'indow of the Minster and to finish the work witliin three ycars.®^ Coventry is 
in the Midlands, not far from Oxford, and it is conjectured from the characteristics of the 
style in the York glass that John Thornton may have learned his craft from the Oxford 
glaziers. However that may be, the great east window at York was the first of a large 
number of fifteenth century windows in the Minster and in the many parish churches of 
York, which furnish some of the finest and most interesting examples of later English glass. 

The design of the York cast window (Plate 171) is impressive, as is the scheme of its 
subject matter. The window, like that of Winchester, is divided into two halves by a 
gallery. In the upper half, under three equal arches each of three lights, is an elaborate 
scheme of many-shaped tracery panels; the lower half again is divided by a transom into 
tw^o tiers, each of nine elongated panels with cusped heads. Tlic tracery in the heads is 
Perpendicular, and there is a geometrical uniformity in the panels which is lacking in the 
flowing lines of Decorated tracery. On the other hand, the long unbroken lights below the 
tracery lend themselves admirably to a scries of uniform panels, each one yard square, in 
which successive scenes of the Creation and Fall of Man and the Apocalyptic vision of his 
judgement and redemption unfold themselves with the continuity of a film strip. Above 
the gallery are twenty-seven scenes from Genesis and Exodus; in the lower lialf arc eighty- 
one scenes from the Apocalypse and, in the lowest row of all, nine panels with figures of 
ecclesiastics and kings. Ever)' panel is filled with coloured glass; the effect of the whole, 
therefore, is much more brilliant than that of the earlier cast window at Gloucester. 

The tracery panels contain half-length figures, of which the David (Plate 173B) may be 
compared with the Winchester and New College figures. The type of head is certainly 
very similar in proportions, in modelling, and in the treatment of the hair and beard. It 
would appear that the Oxford style of Master Thomas was carried over into York, where 
it flourished and spread, eventually to the Priory of Great Malvern, during the course of 
the fifteenth century. 


Summary 

The English International Style did not herald any Renaissance school of painting such 
as was in the making on the Continent, nor did it produce any great painters as in the 
Low Countries, The Wilton Diptych and the Westminster portrait of Richard arc anony¬ 
mous and unique of their kind in England. The ‘ New Style' in England at the begimiing 
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of the fifteenth century is confined to illumination and manifested itself both in the inter¬ 
national character of the miniatures and in the rich new border ornament. Of the two 
illuminators whose names are known, Herman Schcerre was almost certainly a foreigner 
who brought new elements of style into England, and John Siferwas, wlio w^as Eiiglisli, 
apparently had contacts with Continental work either in England or on the Continent 
or both, which greatly affected his style. The source of the new miniature style and also of 
certain elements of the border decoration is identifiable in tlic work of tlie Dutch artist 
of the Carmelite Missal, whose name and specific origins we do not know. The influence 
of his style was so marked, however, that there can be no doubt as to the recognition in 
England of his outstanding ability and of the new elements which he introduced. The 
fine crop of richly illuminated manuscripts by a variety of hands bears witness to tJic 
stimulus resulting from international artistic contacts on English soil; it also represents 
the last flowering of the art of illumination in England. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER 7 


p. i66 1. Tlk- mixture of Gothic and Italian painted 

figure styles wliich took place in the fourteenth 
century in various parts of Europe. On the inter¬ 
national Style in general, see Raimond van Marie, 
Tlw Dcvdopmait of the Italian Schools of Painlmg^ vu 
(The Hague, 1926), 1-63. 

1. nutflish Art IJO/-J461, 

3. On the liillueiice of the East Anglian style in 
Germany, see Robert Fre)iian, Die lllustrationcn 
ziim Cnsselcr IVillehalithCodcx. liin Beispicl en^lischen 
liinjlusses in der rhciiiischcn Malcrei des XIV. Jahrltttn- 
dcrls (Marburg, 1927). On the influence of East 
Anglian manuscripts on Bohemian illumination, see 
Jan Kvet, Ihimiuovam^ Ruhopisy Krdlovny Rcjcky 
[Tlje Illuminated Manuscripts of Queen Rtjcka. 
A Contribution to the History of Czech M;uiu- 
script Painting in tlic fourteenth Century. 1 (Prague, 
1931). The text is in Czech but includes a number of 
good plates for comparison of East Anglian and 
Czech border motifs. 

4. In this connexion it may be recalled that some 
East Anglian manuscripts, such as the Ormesby 
Psalter (Plate 125), themselves shovt' evidence of 
contacts with Italian painting in the first part of the 
fourteenth century. This shows chiefly in certain 
figure types anti poses rather than in technique and 
composition. Cf. Pacht, ‘A Giottesque Episode'. 

5. Stephen Bcisscl, I'aticanische Miniaturen (Frei¬ 
burg i.B., 1893), 41--2, plate xxiiiA. 

P* *67 6. Worniald, ‘ The Fitzwarin P.saltcr and its Allies', 

71-9. 


7. James, Catab^^ue of the Manuscripts in the Fitz~ 
william Muscunty 100, gives evidence for the date 
and ownership, as well as a tlescription of the minia¬ 
tures in detail. See also op. n 7 ., 73 and 79, plate ajC. 

8. A tietailed analysis of Italian, specifically of 
Giottesque influence, on English linear tradition is 
given by Pacht, op. r/>., 6S fl*., in supporting the attri¬ 
bution of the Egerton Genesis to an English artist. 

9. Sec Millar ‘T he Egerton Cienesis and the M. R. p. 158 
James Memorial Manuscript’, 1-5. A manuscript in 
Oxford discovered by l^iicht (Bod. Ms. Rawl. 185, 
dated before 1374) is very close in style to Add. Ms. 

44949 and may be partly by the same hand. Aiiotlier 
manuscript illuminated in a mixed style (Brit. Mus., 
Egerton ms. 1894, the Egerton Genesis) seems to 

this writer not to be English in its style but rather a 
Frencli-It.ilian mixture, since the technique is grisaille, 
whicli is found in many French manuscripts of the 
third quarter of the fourteenth century but in no 
known English ones of this time. James, Illustrations 
of the Book of Genesis ... litfcrton 1894, believed the 
manuscript to be English, as does Millar. Pacht, as 
noted above, presents a well-reasoned and alnu'ist 
convincing case for an English origin, but the tech¬ 
nique in its sculpturesque clarity seems more French 
than Enghsh. 

10. James and Millar, TheBolmn Manuscripts. The 
manuscripts included are: Oxford, Exeter Coll., ms. 

47; Oxford, Bod. ms. Auct. D.4.4; Vienna, Natio- 
nalbib.. Cod. 1826*; Copenhagen, Thottsamml., 

MS. 547; and Riches Coll, (now in the Fitzwilliam 
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Museum, (^ambi'iclge). The Psalter in Edinburgh. 
National Lib., ms. Adv. 18.6.5, made for Eleanor 
dc Bohun (d. 1399) was not included. Since the 
monograph appeared, two more manuscripts con¬ 
taining Bohun arms have been discovered: Brit. 
Mus., Roy. MS. 20 D. iv, a French text of Lancelot du 
lac with two earlier French miniatures painted over 
in the 'Bohun style*, with Bohun arms added; and 
Brit. Mus., Eg. ms. 3277, bought by the British 
Museum in 1943 (see plate 149A). 

p. 168 II. For illustrations and discussion of this infil¬ 
tration of Itahan style into Vienna ms. i826^, see 
Rickert, The Reconstructed Carmelite Missal, 74 fF., 
and plate XL, a and b. 

12. For example, Exeter Coll., ms. 47, also made 
for Humphrey de Bohun. James and Millar, op. 
fit., plates i-xxn. 

13. For example. Bod. ms. Auct. D.4.4, and 
Copenhagen, Thotts ms. 547. Op. cit., plates xxiii- 
xxxviii and Lvn-Lxi. 

14. His name occurs in die same scries of mem¬ 
orials as in direc other Bohun manuscripts: Exeter 
ms. 47, Bod. Auct. D.4.4, and Vienna ms. i826^. 

15. The north Italian-English mixture of styles 
occurs also in a Book of Hours in Munich (Staatsbib. 
Cod. Lat. 23215) illuminated for Blanche of Savoy 
(d, 1387) by Giovanni da Como, c. 1378. In this ease 
it would appear that an English illuminator was 
working in Italy. 

p. 169 16. The paintings were in two registers of four 

scenes each on the north and the south walls of the 
chapel, under the windows. The subjects were the 
stories of Job (north side) and Tobit (south side). 
Sec Brit. Mus., Guide to an Exhibition of English Art 

(1934). 

17. It is significant in this connexion to note that 
ill the will of Hugh Payntour (1361), presumably 
Master Hugh of St Albans, is mentioned ‘unam 
tabulam dc VI peccs dc Lumbardy’ wliich had cost 
£20. See W. R. Lcthaby, ‘London and Westmin¬ 
ster Painters’, Walpole Soc., i (1911-12), 71. 

18. An interesting sidelight is thrown on the 
painting at St Stephen’s Chapel by a document of 
1350 whicli appoints John Athclard, glazier and 
painter, to obtain painters for St Stephen’s. Athclard 
himself continued to work at St Stephen’s as a 
painter, possibly on cartoons for the windows. 
Salzman, ‘The Glazing of St Stephen’s Chapel, 
Westminster, 1351-2’, 16. 

p. 170 19. The paintings from the Chapel representing 

King Edward III and Pliilippa with their children, 
now entirely destroyed, arc known only through 


copies made by Robert Smirkc, now in the Society 
of Antiquaries, London. They seem to be earlier and 
much less Italianatc in style. Reproduced, Evans, op. 
cit., plate 27. 

20. J. G. Noppen, ‘The Westminster Chapter 
House Paintings’, Burl. Ma^., lxi (1932), i 4 <^ 59 * 

Sec also Waller, Loudon and Middlesex Archaeol. Soc., 

IV (1871). The wording of the document is ‘fieri 
fecit’ (caused to be made) which precludes the 
assumption that Brother John was the painter. 

21. As this book goes to press newly discovered 
wall paintings in fresco teclmique arc being im- 
covered in a room over the gateway to the Byward 
Tower in the Tower of London. The subjects thus 
far visible are the Virgin and the Baptist (left), tlic 
Evangelist (?) and St Michael with tlic scales (right). 

The insertion of a 1 udor fireplace destroyed the 
central subject. The figures arc about half life-size 
and are exceptionally fine in technique and colour. 

The style and costume suggest a date c. 1380-90. 

For a sight of these paintings I am obliged to Mr 
B. H. St J. O’Neil, H.M. Chief Inspector of 
Ancient Monuments. 

22. The principal discussions of the Wilton Di¬ 
ptych arc the following: Scharf, Description of the 
Wilton House Diptych (London, 1882); W. G. Con¬ 
stable, ‘The Date and Nationality of the Wilton 
Diptych’, Burl. Maj^., Lv (1929), 36-45; Sir Martin 
Conway, ‘The Wilton Diptych’, op. cit., 209-12; 

M. V. Clarke, ‘The Wilton Diptych’, op. cit., lviii 
(1931),283-94;Bodkin, WiltonDiptych,Gi}lcvy 
Books, No. 16 (London, n.d.). The latest articles 
are: Tristram, ‘The Wilton Diptych’, The Month, 

New Series, 1, No. 6 (1949); Joan Evans, ‘The 
Wilton Diptych Reconsidered’, Archaeol. Jnl, cv 
(1950), 1-5. 

23. It is not proposed in tins book either to sup- p. 171 
port or to refute any of these theories about the 
Wilton Diptych, much less to invent any new 
theory about the date and provenance of the panels. 

The Wilton Diptych is primarily a work of art and 
not an historic^ document; it is, moreover, a 
masterpiece of its particular style. 

24. The composition of the gesso can be seen 
clearly on the back of the right panel where it has 
been badly damaged. 

25. The head and one foot of the animal can be 
seen, as in the representation of the Baptist in the 
Lytlington Missal (fol. 247 verso) made at West¬ 
minster 1383-4. See below. 

26. Perhaps at the time of negotiations for the p. 175 
marriage in 1395, or even at the time of the trans- 
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P- 173 


P-174 


fcrcncc of Richard’s body from Langley to West¬ 
minster during the reign of Henry V. 

27. For example, the frescoes at Lentatc ;md 
Mocchirola. Reproduced, Pietro Tocsca, La pittura 
e la miniatura m lla Lombardia (Milan, 1912), figures 
189-91, J93, and 196. 

28. The expenses for making the Missal arc listed 
in die Abbot’s Treasurer’s Roll for that year. See 
J. A. Robinson and M. R. James, The Manuscripts 
of IVcslminstcr Abbey (London, 1909), 7 ff. 

29. Cf examples which occur in Add. ms. 44949 
(Plate 150A) and Egerton MS. 1894. 

30. Reproduced, Earl Beauchamp, Liber Re^alis, 
Roxburghc Club (London, 1870). 

31. Scharf, op. fit., 78, calls attention to the ‘pre¬ 
dominance of blue in contact with gold, and the 
strong deep shadows on the faces* in the Liber Re^alis 
as showing ‘much affinity to die Wilton House 
Diptych’. 

32. The best period of Bohemian illumination 
was somewhat earlier in the fourteenth century and 
is found in a group of manuscripts made for Johann 
von Neumarkt. Sec Max Dvorak, ‘Die Illuniina- 
toren desJohann von Nciinurkt*,Jahrbuch derKunsh 
hist. Samm{iin des allerhochsten Kaiserhauses, xxn 
(1901 )♦ 35-126. Later Bohemian manuscripts made 
for Wenzel, brother of Anne, have some of the ex¬ 
aggerated features found in the Liber Recalls. See 
Julius von Schlosser, ‘Die Bildcrhandschriftcn 
Konigs Wenzel T, op. cit., xiv (1893), 214-319. 

33. For example, a manuscript of Statutes, after 
1387, containing figures of English kings: Cam¬ 
bridge, St John’s College, ms. A.7. 

34. For a monograph on this manuscript with 
reproductions of all the important miniatures, sec 
Rickert, The Reconstructed Carmelite Missal 

35. Op. cit., plates xii-xvi, xix b and c, xxxn, 
xxxni, and colour plate D. The character and 
origins of this style arc discussed in greater detail on 
71-6 of the monograph. 

3 6. Op. cit.f 76-80, plates n-vi, and colour plate B. 

37. It may be remembered, however, that the 
East Anglian style of decoration had influenced the 
von Neumarkt manuscripts. Sec foomotc 3 above. 
Particularly close to the border style of die Trinity 
miniature is that of the latest of this group, the 
Gospels of Johann von Troppau in Vienna (Nation- 
albib. MS. 1182). Ten full pages from diis manuscript 
arc magnificently reproduced in colour by Ernst 


Trenkler, Das Etm^eliar des Johannes mi Troppau 
(Vicmia, 1948). 

38. Rickert, op. o 7 ., 80-90, plates i, vii-ix, xvii- 
xixa, xx-xxxi, and colour plates A and C. 

39. For parallel works establishing tliis origin of p. 175 
die style, see op. nf., 83 ff. 

40. Roy. Acad. Arts, Rxhib. Brit. Prim. Paintinjis, 

Cat. No. 30. Borenius finds that ‘the picture seems 
to offer such close parallels to the paintings of St 
Stephen’s Chapel as to make it seem much more 
natural to look upon it as a work of the same 
school’. ‘English Primitives’, Proc. Brit. Acad.^ xi 
(1924-5), 82. 

41. The background, which is now plain gold, 
was originally decorated in some manner, probably 
with a tooled pattern, glimpses of whicli can still be 
seen through the openings in the tracery of the 
throne. At the time of the restoration there was, 
however, a gilt gesso pattern similar to that of die 
canopy or tester of the tomb of Richard and Anne 
in the Westminster Choir. 'Phis gesso ground was 
removed, but there does not seem to be complete 
agreement as to whether it was original or a later 
addition. 

42. In the south choir aisle of the Abbey. The 
tomb was ordered in 1395, soon after tlie death of 
Anne in 1394. The contract for the work still exists 
and is published in Rymer’s Poedera, vii (ly^^y). 

795-6. The master mason who designed it was 
Henry Yevele, for an account of whose life and 
work scejohn Harvey, Henry Yevele (London, 1944). 

43. The portrait has been attributed to Beauneveu 
but seems to show no close resemblance to the work 
of this painter. Sec S. C. Cockerell, ‘ Andre Beau- 
neveu and the Portrait of Richard II at Westminster 
Abbey’, Burl Ma^., x (1906), 126-7. 

44. Two late fourteenth century examples may 
be cited: the so-called jerzen Epitapli and the Dubc- 
cckcr Altarpiccc, both in Prague. Reproduced, 

Alfred Stangc, Deutsche Malerei der Gotik, ii (Ber¬ 
lin, 1936), plates 69-71; discussed 59 ff, 62 ff, and 
65 ff 

45. Op. cit., 132 ff. p. 176 

46. Borenius and Tristram, op. cif.^ 26. 

47. Roy. Acad. Arts Exhib. Brit. Prim. Paint- 
ingSt Cat. No. 32. .See also St John Hope, ‘On 
a Painted Table or Rcredos of the Fourteenth 
Century in the Cathedral Church of Norwich’. The 
boards comprising tlic Altarpicce run lengthwise. 

Only four of a probable five remain, the top one 
having been broken away, perhaps when it was 
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used, with the painted side down, as a table. At the 
same time the holes in the four comers were made 
for table legs. The upper part of the centre panel 
with the Crucifixion is cut off by the loss of the top 
board. It is not known what may have filled this 
space in the other panels. 

p. 176 48. St John Hope, op. at. See also Waller, ‘On 

the Retablc in Norwich Cathedral and Paintings in 
St Michael-at-Plea’. Waller says the Retablc is 
Italian. 

p. 177 49. Mcistcr Bertram again comes to mind, rather 

in comicxion with the figure types than with general 
style. Hanseatic influences on Norwich art would 
by no means be impossible. On the spread of Hans¬ 
eatic art, see Stange, op. cit., nr, 196 ff*. See also note 
52 below. 

50. Reproduced, Roy. Acad. Arts E.\luh. Brit. 
Prim. Paintings, Cat. Nos 33, 34, plates xxa. 

51. Noppen suggests that the model for the paint¬ 
ings was a late foiirtecntli century manuscript of the 
Apocalypse in Cambridge, Trinity College, ms. 
B.10.2. Sec ‘The Westminster Apocalypse and its 
Source*, 146-59. The maiiuscript is thought to have 
been made at Westminster. Sec Chapter 5, note 80, 
above. 

52. Op. cit., 159. Noppen thinks the Apocalypse 

paintings show strong German influence, as of die 
School of Mcistcr Jlertram. On this point, see Alex¬ 
ander Domer, ‘Ein Schiilcr des Meisters Bertram 
in England*, dcr l^euss. Ktmstsammlun^cn, 

58 (1937). 40 ff. 

53. Borenius, ‘An English Painted Ceiling of the 
Late Fourteenth Century*; see also I’reston, ‘The 
Fourtccndi Century Painted Ceiling at St Helens 
Church, Abingdon*. 

p. 178 54. Borenius, op. cit., I'jG, foimd that some of the 

kings resembled die portrait of Richard II at West¬ 
minster. As far as can be judged from their present 
state, the quality of even the better Abingdon figures 
is greatly inferior to that of the Richard portrait. 

55. The most striking example of the influence 
of this new modelled style is in a large Crucifixion 
page in a missal in Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
MS. 394, dated 1398. See Rickert, op. f/7.,93 flf., plate l. 
Another manuscript which is undated (Brit. Mus., 
Roy. MS. 20 D. v) not only shows strong influence of 
this style in the miniatures, but copies some of the 
Dutch artist’s compositions in the Carmelite Missal, 
op. cit., 93, plate Liiia. 

56. Joint patrons of die Sherborne Missal were 
Richard Mitford, Bishop of Salisbury (1395-1407) 


and Robert Bruynyng, Abbot of Sherborne (1385- 
1415), who arc represented frequendy in pictures 
in this manuscript. 

57. Herbert, The Sherborne Missal. 

58. These occur most abundantly and with most p. i 79 
precise ornithological intention between pages 363 

and 393. Many arc not only drawn and painted so 
accurate!)' as to be recognizable, but in many cases 
arc even labelled with their English names. A num¬ 
ber arc reproduced in the coloured frontispiece of 
Herbert’s monograph. 

59. Siferwas .appears twice in documentary re¬ 
cords. On 19 May 1380, F. John Cyfrcwas, Friars 
Preachers, Guildford, was ordained acolyte at Fam- 
ham by the Bishop of Winchester (IVykeham's 
Rejfistcr, cd. T. F. Kirby, Hampshire Record Soc., i 
(1896), 296; ‘Johannes Sifirwas, fratcr ordiiiis predi- 
catoriim* is named as the recipient of a pair of jet 
praying beads in the will of the widow Joan Elveden 
dated 4 Sept. 1421 (Central Probate Registry, Somer¬ 
set House, P.P.C. Marche, fol. 52). These docu¬ 
ments are quoted by Herbert, op. cit. 

60. Reproduced in colour as frontispiece to Mil- p. 180 
lar, 11. 

61. James, ‘An English Medieval Sketchbook’, 
plates r-xxiii. 

62. He signed his name, Johannes, with the words 
‘me fecit* on another page, fol. 220. All the minia¬ 
tures in this part of Bod. ms. 264 arc not by this 
same artist, who, judging by his work, was perhaps 
the master of die group. 

63. Another example of die Siferwas style, though p. 181 
orrtainly not by his hand, is a Book of Hours at 
Trinity College, Cambridge (ms. B.11.7), with a long 
series of miniatures. See Millar, n, plates 92 and 93. 

64. Since the Memoria of St Jolui of Bridlington 
is included in the manuscript the book was probably 
made between 1401 (when this Saint was canonized) 
and 1410. 'I’hc miniature, however, may have been 
executed as early as 1399, the date given in the Royal 
Catalogue. 

65. Parts of some of the sprays pass over the 
painting, as in the pric-dieu of the donor on the left 
side. The decoration is incongruous with the archi¬ 
tectural framework of the miniature, and sets a style 
which was followed in die other miniatures by 
anodier hand in the same manuscript. This artist 
(known as the Master of the Beaufort Hours) also 
was influenced by this miniature. See Kulm, ‘Her¬ 
man Scheerre and English Illuminadon of the Early 
Fifteenth Century*. Many of the attributions and 
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the chronology offered by Professor Kuhn do not 
seem to be supported by the characteristics of tlic 
styles. 

66. The motto appears elsewhere, in illumina¬ 
tions done by the group witli whom Herman was 
associated. The significance of the words ‘dc dacr' 
is not known. 

p. 182 67. For a suggestion that this artist was foreign, 

sec Rickert, The Reconstructed Carmelite Missal^ 141. 

68 . He signed it, ‘Hermannus Scheerre me fecit*, 
on fol. 37. See Rickert, ‘Hermann the Alumina tor*, 
Burl. Ma^,, lxi (1935), 39 ff- 

69. Evidence for a date before 1416 for the 
writing of tlie Breviary is based on the absence of 
offices for Saints David, Winifred, Chad, and John 
of Beverley, all ordered by Archbishop Chichele 
himself in 1416. New Pal. Soc.^ Series ii, plate 131. 
There is, however, no evidence that the manuscript 
was actually made for liim, although die presence 
of his arms on the first page attests his ownership. 

70. hi a line ending on fol. 21 occur the words:'I 
pray God save the Duke of Bedford.* 

71. Millar, ii, Hand List No. 279. The manuscript 
is now said to be in America. 

p. 183 72. On fol. 146 verso is a miniature representing 

the beheading of Richard Ic Scropc, Archbisliop of 
York, wliich took place in 1405; and on fol. 147 is 
the Office for him which was in use only till the 
death of Henry IV in 1413. The manuscript was 
perhaps intended for a York patron. 

73. Some are certainly by the Master of the Beau¬ 
fort Hours. Sec note 65 above. 

74. All traces of some former inscriptions on the 
end fly-leaves have been so completely removed 
diat nodiiiig shows even under ultra-violet ray. 
Nothing at all is known, dicrefore, about its owner¬ 
ship or history. No donors and no coats of arms arc 
represented anywhere in the manuscript. The dating 
is based wholly on stylistic considerations. 

75. This leaf, now owned by Mr A. Wyndham 
Payne of Dartmoudi, was evidently exposed for 
many years to the light which has faded some of the 
colours. Rusted holes around die edges of the leaf 
indicate that it was tacked to a panel and framed as 
a picture. Its present size is 14J by loj inches, but 
the margins have been trimmed close to the border 
decoration. The possibility of its having been paint¬ 
ed for the great Carmelite Missal cannot but suggest 
itself. This question and furdicr stylistic considera¬ 
tions will be discussed more fully elsewhere. 


76. Both arc reproduced, Rickert, ‘Herman the 
Illuminator*, Burl. Majj., lxi (1935), 39-40. 

77. The original colour of the sliading of die folds 
could have disappeared, since the surface of the 
miniature is so greatly damaged; but there is a possi¬ 
bility that the painting was never finislicd. 

78. The background originally probably was a 
soft madder red, now faded to dull yellow. The 
diagonal lines forming the diaper and some of the 
patterns in the lozenges were in gilt paint, as is 
shown by particles still visible here and there. A 
miniature with precisely diis pattern and suggested 
colouring is found on fol. 229 of Royal ms. i e. ix. 

I his is the page, but not the miniature, which con¬ 
tains the Herman motto. 

79. Such as the votive panel with the crucifixion p. 184 
and Hendrik van Rijn (d. 1363) in the Royal 
Museum, Antwerp. A miniature with a crucifixion 

very similar in composition to that of Herman pre¬ 
cedes the Canon of the Mass in an early fifteenth 
century missal in the Seminary at Haaren. Repro¬ 
duced, A. W. Byvanck and G. J. HoogewerfF, La 
Miniature hollandaise (The Hague, 1922-6), text 
volume, figure 12. 

80. Given to the parish church at Lapworth, 
Warwicksliirc. See Rickert, The Reconstructed Car¬ 
melite Missal 93 ff., plate l. 

81. Reproduced, op. cit.^ plate mb. 

82. Brit. Mus., Harl. ms. 7026, fol. i verso; and 
Sherborne Missal, 81, 216, and 276 with his name. 

On page 391 of this manuscript is a picture of a 
kneeling Dominican, which resembles more than 
any of the others the picture of Siferwas in the 
Lovell portrait. Reproduced, Herbert, op. cit., plate 
XXV. 

83. Plate 163 and pp. 179 f. above. p. 185 

84. The portrait element has sufficiently im- p, 186 
pressed one scholar, however, to lure her into 
compiling from this miniature a complete roster of 
‘fourteenth century celebrities*. See Margaret Gal¬ 
way, ‘The "Troilus** Frontispiece’, Mod. Lang. 
Review, xuv (April, 1949). 

85. In the Musdc Condc at Chantilly. See Comte 
Paul Durricu, Les Tres Riches Heures du due de Berry 
(Paris, 1903). 

86. For example, a psalter made for the Abbey of 
Bury St Edmunds, now in the Grammar School at 
Bury. 

87. Sec Chapter 6,157 ff. 

88. Lc Coutcur, Ancient Glass in Winchester, 63, 
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p. 186 


quotes an entry from Wykeham*s household ac¬ 
counts covering expenses for cartage; die date is 
1393 - 

89. New College was founded in 1380, and in 
1386, when it was occupied, ‘...it may be assumed 
that the windows of the chapel and hall were wholly 
glazed...’, Christopher Woodforde, The Stained 
Glass of New College^ Oxford, i. 

90. Because there arc no odier payments after 
1393, Lc Couteur assumes diat the glass was all in 


place in 1394 when the College was handed over 
by Wykeham, op, cit., 63. 

91. Op. cit., 117, quoting entry of payment. 

92. For documents referring to diis transaction 
and to the cost of transporting the Jesse glass to 
York, sec Woodforde, op. cit., 20 ff. 

93. Many of these figures arc reproduced. Wood- p. 1 87 
fordc, op. cit., plates i-xi and coloured frontispiece. 

94. Harrison, The Painted Glass of York, 129. p. 188 
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CHAPTER 8 


THE END OF THE MIDDLE AGES IN ENGLAND 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 
Foreign and Civit Wars 

Henry VI, son of Henry V, crowned at Paris 1431; reigned (with regencies) 1422-61 (de¬ 
posed) and I470~t; married Margaret of Anjou 1445. 

John, Duke of Bedford, uncle of Henry VI, 1414-35; Regent of France 1422-35. 

Humphrey, uncle of Henry VI, Duke of Gloucester 1414-47; married Jacqueline dauehtcr 
of William, Count of Holland. 

Battle of Castillon ended the Hundred Years War 1453. 

Wars of the Roses between the Houses of Lancaster and York 1455-85. 

Richard Neville, son-in-law of Richard Beaucliamp, Earl of Warwick, 1439; ‘Kingmaker’ 
1461-71. 

Edward IV, son of Richard, 3rd Duke of York, King 1461-83; in exile in Flanders 1470-1; 
married Elizabeth Woodville 1464. 

Edward V, son of Edward IV, King April-June 1483, 

Richard III, son of Richard, 3rd Ddte of York, King 1483-5. 

Battle of Bosworth 1485. 

Henry VII, great-great-grandson of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, King 1485-1509; 
united Houses of Lancaster and York by marrying Elizabeth of York, daughter of 
Edward IV i486; his reign marks the transition between the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance; his elder son. Prince Arthur, married Catherine of Aragon 1501; 
died 1502. 


★ 


D u RIN G die last three-quarters of the fifteenth century, Enghsh art was markedly afiected 
by two waves of direct Continental influence, both initiated mainly by political events. 
The first was French, and occurred during the period of the regency of John, Duke of 
Bedford, uncle of the in&it Henry VI (bom 1421), who, soon after the dcadi of his father 
in 1422, fell heir also to the kingdom of France through his mother, daughter of the King 
of France. The English tried to press the claim, and the regency established in Paris was 
temporarily successful. During this time the Duke took advantage of his opportunities to 
acquire many treasures from the royal collections, including illuminated manuscripts;* he 
also employed Parisian illuminators to make books for him, such as the magnificent Bed¬ 
ford Missal^ (Brit. Mus., Add. 18850). French influence in illumination was not limited 
to work done in France, but French scribes and illuminators also came to England. 
The results of this French &hion arc apparent in English illumination after 1425, in tlie 
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more conventionalized types of figures and the formal border decoration. However, by 
the second quarter of the fifteenth century, French work under Flemish influence had 
incorporated many features of naturalism in composition, such as landscape and spatial 
concepts, and the influence of these also is reflected in English work. A good example of 
the new mixture of French and English can be seen in the later illumination of the St- 
Omcr Psalter, which was finished for Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester (d. 1447), brotlier 
of the Duke of Bedford and of Henry V, and a famous bibliophile. 

With the defeat and expulsion of the English from France, and the outbreak of the 
Wars of the Roses at home, the middle years of die century had little time or interest for 
the ordering or producing of art in England. They arc very barren years, indeed, when 
the Franco-English style of illumination of the earlier part of die century dragged out a 
poor and on die whole undistinguished existence except for a few fine tinted drawings. 

In other media, also, the middle years are lean, and the best representative of English 
art during this time is glass painting. Parish churches such as those of the dioceses of York 
and Norwich, chantry chapels such as Fromond’s at Winchester and Beauchamp^s at 
Warwick, and the Priory Church of Great Malvern (Worcs.) furnish the greatest amount 
of material forjudging the style and the quality of English glass painting in the second 
half of the fifteenth century. 

From the exile of Edward IV (1470-1), which was spent mostly in Bruges, came the 
second main stream of Continental influence on Englisli art in the late fifteenth century; 
for Edward bought and ordered in Bruges manuscripts illuminated and painted in the 
highly realistic Flemish manner of the developed Northern Renaissance. It seems likely 
that English illuminators worked side by side with Flemish painters during this time, for 
dicre are many late fiftccndi century manuscripts with Flemish miniatures and borders 
in the florid, rather coarse English manner. Certain it is that Flemish painters returned 
with Edward to England, and much work, both in manuscripts and in panels, and in 
painted glass^ bear witness to their activities. If French influence was, on the whole, de¬ 
vitalizing in its effect on English work in the early part of the century - since die charm 
of English art ever depended on its originality and informality - Flemish realism of the 
end of the century was disastrous, for the English painter could neidicr assimilate it nor 
ignore it. With the advent of Flemish influence, therefore, English medieval painting 
came to an inglorious end. 

The St-Omcr Psalter (Brit. Mus., Add. ms. 39810), of which fol. 87 is illustrated in plate 
174A, has been described (see Chapter 6) as being in its earlier parts one of the finest and 
most typical examples of the mature East Anglian style. The circumstances which inter¬ 
rupted the illumination of the manuscript are not known, but it appears from the book 
itself that the decoration was only about half finished in the earlier part of the fourtcendi 
century. At what date it came into the hands of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, is not 
known, but it was finished for him in the style of the second quarter of the fifteenth 
century. Folio 87 contains an liistoriated initial with the central bar of the letter E elimi¬ 
nated, except for its truncated ends, in order to give die whole space to the picture of 
David playing the bells. Compared with the fine historiated initials of similar subject 
matter painted in the diirtccnth and fourteenth centuries (cf. Plate 118), there is litdc to 
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be said in praise of tliis curiously stiff, awkward figure seated precariously on a tilted 
bench in the foreground of a tiled floor, which shows no signs of foreshortening in the 
tiles or of recession into the background. The bells arc hung awkwardly across the top 
of the initial, and the cramped position of David indicates only too clearly the artist’s 
difficulty in achieving any spatial relationship between them. These problems in spatial 
composition had, it is true, been common to earlier artists, even in the late fourteenth 
century; in the miniatures of the Carmelite Missal and its successors, they had by no 
means been solved according to principles of true perspective. But the St-Omer miniature, 
judging by the decorative style of the border and the technique of shading one colour 
with another, cannot be much earlier than the 1430s, and should display greater compe¬ 
tence in handling space. The style of the figiure of David is an odd combination of hard 
outline and bright colouring intended to suggest modelling. The features arc strongly 
accentuated with dark lines and white loigh-Hghts; yet there is no effect of roundness in the 
contours or of softness in the flesh, and the hands are sliapeless. The border which sur¬ 
rounds the text page contains some motifs found earlier in East Anglian manuscripts, as 
the little round liver- and heart-shaped leaves; but the tendency of the illuminator was 
not to introduce many small, delicate naturalistic motifs but to increase greatly the size 
of cabbage-like forms developed from or related to the acanthus leaf, and to fill die 
roundels widi them and twine them around the bar of the border in a writhing pattern 
wliich is rich and heavy but not beautiful. These coarse flower-leaf forms^ are painted 
either in monochrome colours ~ blue, madder pink, or green - or in these colours striped 
widi lines, most often in yellow or gilt paint on green and on dark or bright red. The 
sprays are heavy with tendrils ending in green dots. The whole design is overloaded and 
ugly, and its coarse scale dwarfs the historiated initial. This style is conspicuously out of 
step with the fine earlier pages of East Anglian work in die same manuscript, particularly 
where, as on some of the repainted pages like fol. 29 verso, the earlier design shows clearly 
through the later overpainting. 

There is another interesting feature in the decoration of the St-Omcr Psalter. Folios 
152-67 in die latter part of die manuscript have borders which are completely French in 
style, and other pages before and after these are decorated in an English version of die 
French style: the French elements are the arrangement of the hair-line sprays in a formal 
border with even outside edges, and the use of many gold dots, sometimes tricked out 
with barbs drawn in black ink, and of tiny detached flowerets in pink and blue. The 
Calendar of die Psalter is decorated in this Franco-English style which is of Duke Hum¬ 
phrey’s time. 

The Franco-English mixture is documented not only by the elements of the style itself, 
but byintemal evidencein other manuscripts. British Museum,Harl. ms. 4605, was written, 
according to the colophon, in London by a Frenchman and finished in 1434-^ It is a copy 
of Christine de Pisan's Le Livre des fays d*armes et de chevelriemd contains at the beginnings 
of the four books miniatures in this curious, stiff, hybrid style. Folio 3 (Plate 174B), for 
example, if compared with the many similar portraits of the author found in French and 
Flemish copies of her books, demonstrates how far below Continental work this falls. 
The hard flat contour drawing and the feeble, patchy colouring of faces and hands and 
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the Strong ugly shades of pink, green, blue, and fiery red arc such as would hardly be 
found in so unharmonious a combination in French work. At the same time, an English 
artist of the period, if uninfluenced by French models, probably would have drawn the 
figures with much greater freedom and coloured them more delicately. Certainly die 
French-English mixture as illustrated in the St-Omcr Psalter and the Harlcian Christine 
de Pisan has done the English style of the first quarter of the century no good. 

Of different style but of exactly the same date is a most interesting manuscript of die 
Metrical Life of St Edmund by John Lydgate, which was written at Bury St Edmunds, 
where Lydgate was a monk, in 1433-4 (Brit. Mus., Harl. ms. 2278; Plate T75a). The 
pictures are framed miniatures, which, except for drawings, have always been infrequent 
in English illumination. The compositions arc still lacking in perspective and show the 
high horizon characteristic of all late medieval pictures; but the figures themselves arc 
arranged in groups wliich have some relation to the floor plan, tilted though this is, and 
it is noteworthy that outside the architectural enclosure, blue sky with floating white 
clouds can be seen. The figures in these miniatures in some respects remind us of the earlier 
miniature (Camb., Corpus Christi Coll., ms. 61; Plate 170), which shows characteristics 
of the Continental International style,^ especially in die somewhat bizarre form which 
this took in Burgundy; and die Lydgate pictures display the same interest in rich and 
fantastic costumes, as illustrated in the figures at the back on the right side. The figures 
are modelled with considerable vigour; the faces are round, the flesh is soft, and the eyes 
are bright and lively with varied expressions. There arc no sharp, hard contour lines 
visible. The style might be characterized as a soft modelled style in contrast to that of 
David in the St-Onier Psalter (Plate 174A). The source of this soft style seems to be found 
in contemporary Dutch miniatures rather than in French; and the style may have had 
some influence on a similar manner of painting figures with soft shadows, wliich is found 
in some of die York and Norwich glass of die second third of the fifteenth century. 

The miniature reproduced in plate 175 a is particularly interesting as depicting die pre¬ 
sentation of the book by Lydgate and the monks of Bury to King Henry VI, for whom it 
was written. Another miniature (fol. 4 verso) commemorates a visit of the King to the 
shrine of St Edmund at Bury in 1433. 

This same soft modelling and interest in the facial types in another technique appears 
in a copy of the Desert of Religion, of unknown provenance (Brit. Mus., Cott. ms. Faust. 
B.vi, Part 2; Plate 1750). This manuscript also is illustrated with miniatures, without 
borders, which are remarkable as examples of tinted drawing in a fully modelled tech¬ 
nique, The figures, it is true, arc often incorrectly drawn as to the proportions of the body, 
but the heads arc magnificent. The bony contours of the cheeks, the well-drawn noses, 
eyes, and mouths, and most of all, the delicate gradations of sliading on the flesh and the 
shadows on it arc remarkably realistic. These characteristics stand out with increased 
vividness against the plain vellum background. The colours in the miniature arc muted: 
wliite, soft grey, and mousy brown arc the chief tints used on the faces, with only a touch 
of red wash on the lips and cheeks and of green in the landscape. It is an extraordinary 
style, like nothing known earlier in England but the tinted drawing teclmiquc itself is 
one in wliich tlie English artist had long been proficient, and in spite of die feeling that 
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there is Dutch influence in the soft modcihng, the work is almost certainly English, since 
the style appears in other manuscripts of undisputed English provenance a little later in 
the century. The date of this manuscript would not seem to be earlier than the second 
quarter of the fifteenth century. 

The tinted outline style producing vividly modelled heads may originate in Bury St 
Edmunds. Anotlicr fine miniature which seems to be a developed example of it (Brit. 
Mus., Harl. ms. 4826, fol. i; Plate 176) has been inserted as the fly-leaf of a copy on paper 
of Lydgate’s poem, The Pilgrim. The miniature shows the author presenting his book to 
Thomas Montacutc, Earl of Salisbury, to whom the poem was dedicated. The figures, 
which are more competently drawn than in the Cotton Faustina manuscript, have some 
of the same extraordinary sensitiveness in the delineation of tlie faces. Almost no colour 
is used, only faint washes - pink on the faces, green in the landscape. The profiles are 
rounder and less bony in contour tlian arc those of the Faustina manuscript, and the 
drapery folds arc carefully drawn widi soft curves and some shading and cross-hatching 
in pen strokes. The landscape is very simply suggested by a horizon line with trees and a 
few flowerets in the foreground. The date of the miniature, judging from the armour 
and the high-cut hair, cannot be much before the middle of the fifteenth century. 

The relation of this style, whatever its provenance, to that of the miniatures in a manu¬ 
script* containing works by Thomas Chaundlcr (Camb., Trin. Coll., ms. R.14.5) is so 
close as to suggest that the artist was trained in the same atelier. Chaundler’s manuscript 
can be dated closely, since he speaks of himself as Chancellor of Oxford, a position lie held 
only between 1457 1461. The manuscript contains a series of fifteen full-page minia¬ 

tures illustrating the earlier of the tracts in the book. The presentation picture (fol. 8 verso; 
Plate 177) shows Chaundler offering the book to Bishop Bekynton, to whom it was 
dedicated. The technique is tinted outline of very delicate workmanship which, though 
English, shows more clearly recognizable French or Flemish feeling than docs Harl. 
4826. The figures arc drawn with a firm, sure line and the drapery folds and the shading 
on the faces arc indicated with cross-hatching. Only the palest colour is used on the 
faces and hands, but the tiled floor is painted red and green and the fringe of the balda¬ 
quin and also the framework of the miniature show a little colour. There is more detail 
in die Chaundler miniatures than in Harl. 4826: the carved ornament of the Bishop’s 
chair, die leaded windows, and the patterned walls and canopy have the crispness and 
clarity of an engraved line. The drapery is represented with folds that are deeper and 
more sharply turned at the corners than in Harl. 4826, and suggest sculptured draperies 
rather than linear surface patterns - a characteristic of French rather than of English 
drawing. Odier miniatures in the Chaundlcr manuscript arc of comparable quality, but 
the sky in those with landscape backgrounds has been tinted, with spotty blue clouds, and 
the trees have been painted untidily with green, perhaps by a later hand. 

In much the same type of figure style, but certainly by a less skilled hand, arc four 
miniatures, ascribed, without any actual evidence, to Chaundler himself, in another 
manuscript containing works by him (Oxford, New College, ms. 288). The most inter¬ 
esting of these are tlirce drawings of New College, Winchester, and Wells, of which tlie 
first is thought to have been done from observation. The miniatures in both Chaundlcr 
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manuscripts represent English drawing style of the mid fifteenth century, under strong 
Continental influence from French or Franco-Flemish sources. They are to be distinguished 
from the purely Flemish drawings of the Beauchamp Pageants (see note 12 below) and 
possibly owe their Continental flavour more to French than to Flemish contacts. 

An example of typically English painted style in manuscript illumination, dated^ 1461 
(Plate 178) shows that the earlier Frcnch-English mixture of stylistic elements has neither 
improved in quality nor developed any new features. A missal, now in two parts, made 
for Abingdon Abbey (Oxford, Bod., ms. Digby 227 and Trin. Coll., ms. 75) contains the 
usual full-page Crucifixion (fol. 113 verso) preceding the Canon of the Mass, painted in 
a style wliich is uninspired in drawing and ugly in colouring. The faces arc stolid with 
solemn, heavy-lidded eyes, and the bodies arc unmodcllcd under the draperies. The flat 
background is filled up with one thing and another - rays from the haloes, stars, and even 
old-fashioned arabesque patterns. The subject is really a Trinity, with God the Father 
above, and the Dove of the Spirit flying downward above the cross. The borders have 
the even outer edge seen in both of the earlier French-English manuscripts described 
above; the motifs are large and coarse, and the colouring is strong and ugly. The kneeling 
donor bearing his heraldic arms, and the angel above with a shield of the donor’s arms 
introduce a worldly note into this most spiritual of all religious pictures, and give a fore¬ 
taste of the many donor portraits in religious settings which arc a common feature of 
fifteenth century painted glass. In this, the high period of Flemish portraiture, there is not 
much to be said for the Abingdon Missal. In England these middle years are indeed lean 
ones for the fine art of painting. 

A decade later, in the 1470s, two manuscripts interesting for their new subject matter 
but using an old technique were almost certainly illustrated by English artists. One of 
these (Morgan Library, ms. 775) the Ordinances of Chivalry^^, is illustrated with miniatures 
representing actual combats (fol, 2 verso; Plate 179) in which the knight, Sir John Astlcy, 
for whom tlie manuscript was written, took part. The pictures serve, therefore, as a record 
of events of which the artist may have been an eye-witness, and they have the authenticity 
of such a record, though the quality of the illustration is as mediocre as most otlicr 
English work of tlic time. The second of the two manuscripts is a roll of arms, the so- 
called Warwick Roll, now in the College of Arms, London. It was drawn up and pro¬ 
bably illustrated by one John Rous.^i The opening picture in this Warwick Roll shows 
Rous writing and is usually described as a self-portrait of the author. Although it has the 
qualities of an individual, again the drawing is rough and it is in no wise a skilful or 
artistic work.^2 


Painting and Glass 

The second and third quarters of die fifteenth century were marked in die manuscripts, 
as we have seen, by successive phases of Continental influence, first French, later Flemish. 
In panel and wall painting and in painted glass, of which a considerable quantity from 
the second third of the century has survived in England, these influences arc not so clearly 
traceable as in the manuscripts. Towards the end of the century, Flemish glass painters 
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working for Henry VII in King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, revolutionized the 
traditional style of two-dimensional compositions for glass panels. The King’s College 
glass is, therefore, not medieval in style, but Renaissance, as is most of the glass at Fairford, 

In the mid fifteenth century, English windows were still made up of irregularly-shaped 
pieces of pot-metal and silver stained glass, but were no longer designed on the principle 
of the all-over pattern, or even on that of bands of colour and grisaille as in the first half 
of the fourteenth century, but to display the figure in clearly defined detail both of facial 
features, as in portraits, and of dress. The figures were represented cither singly or in 
group compositions, with little if any background, and that little likely to introduce 
details of interior or exterior architecture or of landscape. Nevertheless, the design in 
English windows is flat, and there is no evidence of interest on the part of the painter- 
glazier in vanishing point perspective, correct foreshortening, or representations of three- 
dimensional form. This was true right through the century, until Flemish glass painting 
was introduced in the early sixteenth century. 

In panel painting a similar situation holds, partly perhaps because fifteenth century 
panel painting is found principally in the rood screens which, being constructed with 
elaborate tracery framework, suggest an analogy in general design to the windows. Apart 
from the screens or other panels which are thought to have constituted parts of church 
furniture, no certainly English panel painting of the later fifteenth century is known. As 
for wall paintings, the remarkable series in Eton College Chapel executed, according to 
documentary evidence, at least partly by English artists, present a unique problem. Apart 
from these, English wall paintings of the later fifteenth century, though fairly numerous, 
as far as can be judged never reached a high level of execution. In subject matter. Dooms 
are repeated endlessly; the most frequently represented single saint is Christopher,*^ 
whose place opposite the soutli door of the church had long been established. The Doom 
regularly occupied the chancel arch, above the rood screen; in a unique instance at Wen- 
haston (Suffolk)*"* the Doom was painted on wooden boards fastened together and shaped 
to the chancel arch, and constituted the background for die rood, now lost, which was 
nailed to the boards. 

The order of presentation of the varied material of fiftcendi century English painting 
and glass in a stylistic sequence is difficult: the glass, except in a few instances, seems to 
reflect the styles of local schools, as at York and Norwich, The painted screens, a great 
number of which arc found in East Anglia, although showing some basis for stylistic 
grouping, have little connexion widi the style of the local glass. Nor is diere any appre¬ 
ciable chronological development from the earlier to the later part of the century. In the 
absence of any better basis for grouping these works, however, the topographical arrange¬ 
ment has been followed. Thus we shall deal with East AngHan work first, as being greatest 
in amount; then with that of London and the Midlands; and finally with York and Great 
Malvern which arc linked by some imexplained stylistic factor, though widely separated 
in distance. The choir stall paintings of CarUsIe Cathedral of the end of the fifteenth 
century belong nowhere in contemporary relationships, but for subject matter and even 
for many of the compositions hark back to a Durham*^ manuscript of c. 1200 and furnish 
a striking example of the persistent traditional character of English medieval painting. 
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Nothing is actually known about the provenance of die two wooden panels now in the 
Society of Antiquaries, London, painted with four scenes from die Life of St Etheldreda 
(Plate i8o). The panels arc now framed together, but could originally have formed doors, 
as of an aumbry. They are said to have belonged to Ely CathedraU^ and may be dated r. 
1425. The painting is in tempera and perhaps oil, on a gesso ground; the gilded back¬ 
ground is decorated with patterns in relief. The subjects of the panels from left to right, 
beginning at the top, arc: the marriage of Etheldreda; the Saint leaving her husband and 
retiring to a convent; the Saint superintending the building of the church at Ely; and 
cither her interment or her translation. The panels measure 46^ by 21 inches each. 

The style of the painting in certain respects is related to that ot the Bury manuscript of 
Lydgate’s Life of St Edmund (Harl. 2278; Plate 175A). The figures are of much the same 
proportions, with rounded foreheads and bright eyes. The costumes, with their full, 
pleated skirts and bands of embroidery, arc somewhat like those of the Lydgate, and in 
some cases have the rather bizarre character which is found in costumes represented in 
Burgimdian art of the period. The poses arc oddly unstable and stiff, and the gestures 
are unnatural. There is a French hardness and precision in the drawing; but the model¬ 
ling is done with paint as in Dutch miniatures, not with lines, and it w'ould seem that 
Burgundy might furnish a likely source for the mixture of elements which influenced 
this style. 

That the style is not foreign to contemporary East Anglian painting is obvious when 
we compare with the St Etheldreda panels two others containing four saints, which are 
known to have formed part of a rood screen in the church of St John Maddermarket,^^ 
Norwich, now in the Victoria and Albert Museum (Nos 23, 24-1894). These panels bear 
the device and initials of Ralf Segrym, the donor, who was mayor of Norwich in 1451. 
Thus they are among the earliest examples of this form of English painting and one of 
the very few w'hich can be dated. 

The saints in one panel (Plate 181) are Leonard and Agnes (or Catherine); in the other 
panel they are Apollonia and William of Norwich. The panels arc of oak, each 3 feet 4 
inches high and 2 feet 5^ inches wide. The tracery which would have framed the panels is 
missing, but the background patterns which filled the cusped heads arc still visible. 

The style of the figures is to be associated witli a group of East Anglian screens distin¬ 
guished by Constable as belonging to the coastal area and having possible contacts with 
the Netherlands. The best example of die style of the group is die screen at Hempstead 
which, as he points out,^* has as typical characteristics of the figures the small cheeks, pro¬ 
tuberant foreheads, and fully modelled drapery, all of which arc found in the Madder- 
market panels. Moreover, the presence of St Leonard, who also occurs on the Hempstead 
screen and on only four others, comiccts the Maddermarkct panels with this East Anglian 
group. The shaded draperies contrast pleasingly with the plain red or green grounds 
sprinkled with gold motifs, and the screen when complete with its remaining panels and 
its tracery framework gilded and coloured must have been brilliant. 

A rood screen in situ, in the church of Barton Turf, dated after 1480 and belonging, 
according to Constable, to a different group,is illustrated by the two panels (Plate 182) 
with figures of angels representing two orders of the angelic hierarchy,^^ namely thrones, 
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holding a throne and scales, and archangels, dressed in armour, holding a macc, and 
standing within a castle. The backgrounds, of which little is seen behind the spread 
wings, arc alternately red and green, and the costumes are usually complementary to the 
background. The haloes, feathers, and details of the mantles are gold. The figures arc 
better proportioned and finer in drawing than those on the earlier panels, and this may be 
due to their later date. There is more careful modelling, especially of the figures and 
draperies, and more elegance and beauty in die design than in the Maddcrmarkct panels. 
The rich tracery forms a canopy over the heads of the figures and a base under their feet. 
The contrast between the painted figures and the delicate carving of the woodwork is 
very effective. 

A still later East Anglian screen of the finest quality is the one in Cawston Church, Nor¬ 
folk. It consists of eight panels on each side of the chancel doors and contains pairs of 
apostles and saints. In the four panels of the doors themselves arc the four Church Fathers. 
There are two distinct styles in the figure painting, both illustrated in plate 183. The 
Apostle Paul on the right is painted in a linear, stylized manner and stands in an awkward 
pose holding, without actually grasping, his sword and book. The figure is short and has 
a head too large for the body; there is no modelling of the form under the drapery. The 
Apostle Philip on the left stands easily in contrapposto^ his body in profile, his head turned 
naturally and liis gaze fixed on the spectator. The proportions of the head and body arc 
good; the hair and face are softly modelled with gradations of light and shade, as is also 
the heavy drapery which is flung back over the shoulder. There seems little doubt of 
Flemish influence in this style, and it would appear that artists trained in two very different 
maimers were working side by side on the same work. The date^^ of the Cawston screen 
can be ascertained from parish records as between 1490 and 1510. 

Of about the same time, that is, just before the end of the fifteenth century, there was 
painted over the chancel arch in the little church of St Thomas of Canterbury at Salisbury, 
one of the largest Dooms^^ surviving in England (Plate 185). The exceptionally high 
space allowed for the inclusion of more detail than was usually introduced into such 
paintings, and this Doom must originally have been one of the finest of many examples 
of its kind in England. 

In the upper part, under the flattened roof, is Christ in Judgement, seated on a rainbow 
and displaying the wounds, witli the Virgin kneeling on his right and St John the Evan¬ 
gelist, holding a book, on his left. Below are die Apostles. On the spectator’s left is the 
Resurrection of the Dead; on his right, Hell. In the lowest comers, left and right, arc two 
saints, Osmund and a pilgrim, probably James the Greater. In the upper comers is an 
elaborate architectural representation of the Heavenly Jerusalem. The colours of the 
painting now are dull green, yellow, and red of various shades, widi a little blue, as in the 
mantles of the Virgin and of some of the apostles. Red is used freely, as usual, in the 
representation of Hell. The repainted condition of the Doom makes it difficult to deter¬ 
mine its original style or to evaluate its quality, but it would appear to be essentially 
English in its decorative composition, the details being spread loosely over the surface with 
no attempt to render space except for the more or less formal shading of the architecture. 
The two large saints in the lower corners of the arch stand in representations of carved 
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and painted niches which suggest those of painted choir screens, as at Cawston. The 
figures show some evidence of Flemish influence in their more plastic rendering. 

East Anglia in the latter half of the fifteenth century not only produced more and finer 
painted screens than any other part of England,but it had a distinctive and apparently 
flourishing school of glass painting with its centre in Norwich.^^ The evidence for an 
identifiable local school, distinct in style from the glass produced elsewhere in England, 
rests on the peculiarly individual character of the glass in St Peter Mancroft at Norwich. 
At East Harling, south-west of Norwich and nearer to Bury St Edmunds, there is a 
quantity of glass very similar in style and undoubtedly from the same workshop. At Long 
Mclford, south of Bury, in SuflTolk, there arc also considerable remains of fifteenth century 
glass, but the style here is both later and somewhat different. The characteristic figure 
style of the Norwich school suggests a possible Low Country derivation or at any rate 
foreign influence such as we have noticed already in the Bury manuscripts and in the St 
Ethcldreda panels. 

The glass now displayed in the cast window of the chancel of St Peter Mancroft^^ at 
Norwich belongs to three periods, and undoubtedly has been collected there from win¬ 
dows elsewhere in the church which were glazed at different times. The subjects of the 
panels now in the great cast window arc the following: scenes from the Life of the Virgin, 
including both the Nativity Cycle and her later life, in a style which suggests a date of 
f. 1440; scenes from the life of St Peter, possibly originally in the east window since the 
church is dedicated to him, in a style of slightly later date, perhaps f. 1450; scenes from 
the Passion Cycle, and figures of saints and scenes from their lives, dating from r. 1480. 
Of the three periods, the two earlier ones arc most characteristic of the Norwich style. 
The main features of the style arc: well-proportioned figures set in architectural or 
landscape groiuids, rather than against decorative patterned grounds; full, soft, well- 
rendered draperies; slight modelling of the bodies but great interest in the modelling of 
the heads, with attention to variety of position and expression. This last feature is especially 
prominent in the St Peter series. The painter’s interest in literal detail in his representations 
is well illustrated in the Visitation panel (Plate i88a), where Elizabeth wears a matcniity 
gown laced down the front, and carries over her arm a piece of scarlet cloth upon which, 
according to die legend,2^ she had been working when she heard of the Blessed Virgin’s 
arrival. It is a charming, idyllic scene, full of homely interest rendered in a manner re¬ 
miniscent of the miniature style in the Bury Lydgate of slightly earlier date. 

In the East Harling glass, with some of the same subjects represented similarly but with 
variations in the style, the architecture shows patterned tiles in the foreground, and in 
the vaults overhead a peculiar stippling in black which is intended undoubtedly to suggest 
depth. The heavy draperies and the interest in faces observed in the Norwich glass appear 
also here. The donor portraits at East Harling^^ (Plate 18 8b) of the end of the century 
form a link with those at Long Mclford,which arc almost all that is left of the large 
amount of glass formerly filling the perpendicular windows there. The interest in painting 
the faces is most noticeable in these portraits, and both at East Harling and at Long Mcl¬ 
ford there are some splendid examples of portraiture. 

At Oxford, where at the end of the fourteenth century Master Thomas and his associates 
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flourished so greatly under die patronage of William of Wykehani,^^ in the 1440s the 
art of glass painting was still in full swing. John Glazier is mentioned in connexion 
with executing die windows of die antechapel of All Souls College.^® The glass of the 
four cast windows dating from 1441-3 has survived, says Hutchinson, with less alteration 
than any other glass there. The four windows are designed on a very simple plan, with 
three lights each divided by a transom into two registers, thus providing panels for six 
figures each. The subjects arc, in the upper rows, the twelve Apostles, and in the lower, 
twelve figures of holy women (Plate 187) standing on elaborate pedestals with tiled floors, 
under canopies which are strongly architectural in form and are supported by piers. The 
style is clear-cut and uncomplicated by details, the figures standing out sharply against 
the red and blue patterned backgrounds; the colours of the saints’ garments arc counter- 
changed with those of the background. The style carries over the earlier Oxford tradition 
of well-proportioned figures, amply draped, and with no complexities of ornament or 
detail. In the tracery above the top row the lights arc filled with angels, the two centre 
openings having seraphs standing on wheels. 

The so-called Royal windowsouth of the great west window of the antechapel, 
now contains glass which formerly filled the windows of the old library of All Souls 
College. Here again the design of the double register is used, but in each light of each 
register there arc two figures instead of one, representing kings. Although many of these 
have been wholly or partially renewed, the few original figures which remain arc of 
particular interest because of the possibility that they may be the work of the famous 
Westminster glass-painter, Jolm Prudde.^^ Certainly the glass of the Royal \viridow 
differs from that of the others in the design of the canopies, in the style of the figures, in 
the amount of ornamental detail, and in the use of colour and pattern in the backgrounds; 
but whether or not this is the glass mentioned as die work of Prudde, the king’s glazier, 
no one can say with certainty. 

The only known surviving examples of John Prudde’s work which arc documented 
arc the remains of the magnificent glass windows in the Beauchamp Chapel in the Col¬ 
legiate Church of St Mary at Warwick. These were provided by the will of Richard 
Beauchamp,^-* Earl of Warwick (d. 1439), and inserted between 1447 and 1450. The angels 
with music scrolls in the traccry^^ in the cast window and four full-length figures of saints 
(Plate 186) are original panels still in situ; a panel with the donor, now misplaced in die 
central light, was probably originally elsewhere in this window. The glass, according to 
the contract^^, was to be from ‘ beyond the seas and with no glass of England ’; the colours 
were to be of the finest - blue, yellow, red, purple, crimson, and violet, and ‘of white 
glassc, green glassc, and black glassc, he shall put in as little as shall be needful for the 
shewing and setting of the matters, images, and stories’. The cartoons for the designs were 
to be furnished to Prudde by the executors of the will, but these patterns were ‘to be 
newly traced and pictured by another painter in rich colour, at the charges of the said 
glasier ’.36 

The two saints reproduced in Plate 186 are Thomas of Canterbury and Alban. Bodi arc 
richly clothed, the one in pontifical robes, the other in white armour edged with gold, 
and a royal mantle lined with gold-patterned brocade and bordered with jewels. The 
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Archbishop’s vestments arc remarkable for the beauty of their ornament: the orphreys 
of the cope arc embroidered with figures of prophets under canopies,and have jewelled 
borders. These small figures arc most beautifully rendered in painted coloured glass, and 
the jewels are tiny bits of glass set into the larger panels witliout leading. The backgroiuids 
arc red for Thomas and blue for Alban, and the quarries contain the chained bear and the 
ragged staff which arc the armorial devices of the Beauchamps. The colour is indeed rich 
and brilliant and as little white, green, and black as possible actually is used, as stipulated 
in the contract. The faces arc remarkably W'cll delineated, with delicate line shading on 
the colourless glass. The fine contours of the faces, the well-proportioned figures, and the 
elegance and richness of the whole design support John Prudde’s reputation as the most 
famous English glass-painter of his time.-^® 

The scries of monochrome paintings which occupy tlie north and south walls of the 
Chapel at Eton College arc the most important remaining examples of fifteenth century 
wall painting in England. Their dates arc known, 1479-80 to 1487-8, and the names of 
two painters, Gilbert, and William Baker, are mentioned in comiexion with the work.^^ 
The names arc English yet the style of the paintings seems to be more Continental than 
English. 

The paintings are in two registers each six feet high separated by a two-foot border; the 
total length of the panels on each wall is about sixty-seven feet. Each tier is divided into 
eight panels five feet wide containing figure compositions representing the miracles of 
the Virgin,^® separated from each other by single figures of female saints in the lower tiers 
and, in the upper, prophets standing on brackets under canopies. The technique is grisaille, 
that is, monochrome painting in tones of black and white on a red lead base which, now 
exposed in many places, gives die paintings a warm pinkish tinge. The painting is done 
in oils on a diin coating of gesso. The upper tier of subjects has almost entirely disappeared 
and the two centre panels of the lower tier arc gone. Some of the lower tier paintings 
have deteriorated greatly, but of those that remain, it is possible to judge that the styles 
are not alike and that at least two artists must have painted the pictures; one executing 
those on the south side, the other, those on the nordi. 

Plate 184 illustrates both styles. The upper picture includes the sixth and part of the 
seventh panel from the east on the north side, with the single figures of two saints, 
Etheldrcda left, and Elizabeth right. The subjects of the panels are the Miracle of the 
Candle and the Miracle of the Woman who took the image of the Christ Child from the 
Madonna as hostage for her captive son. 

Plate 184B represents the second panel from the west on die south side, the Miracle of 
the Empress who healed the knight’s brother, and the single figure of Dorothy with her 
basket of flowers on the pedestal at the left. 

The styles in these two panels arc strikingly different. The north side paintings arc com¬ 
posed with a strong feeling for space in the composition: an empty foreground except for 
the figures in niches, and a middle ground with figures in an architectural setting which 
is so planned and executed as to cut across the background and set it far back in shadow. 
On the back wall arc windows with dark frames, on which the entering light casts shadows. 
The figures are arranged on a diagonal line leading into the far comer of the chapel. 
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The single figures stand on brackets which arc represented as tliough seen from below, 
thus concealing the feet from the eye of the spectator; the canopies of the niches extend 
forward to correspond to the projection of the bracket, and the figure overlaps the colon¬ 
nettes which flank the niche. The niche is thrown further into the background by deep 
shadows on one side. The spatial rendering is admirable - in the Flemish manner, depend¬ 
ing upon the diagonal line of recession and the skilful placing of strong shadows and high¬ 
lights. The figures are modelled, with draperies of heavy material arranged in rich patterns 
of deep folds, dark in the shadows, and white on the edges where the light catches them. 
The arrangement of the draperies of the kneeling woman in the Miracle of tlie Candle is 
strongly suggestive of similar figures in the paintings of Rogicr van der Weyden, parti¬ 
cularly those in grisaille representing carved figures. The composition, the poses, the 
setting, and the delicate modelling of faces and head-dresses arc all those of Flemish paint¬ 
ing of the second half of the fifteenth century, and it seems impossible that any artist but 
a Fleming could have shown himself so consummate a master in tliis technique. 

The setting of the paintings on the south side is designed on the same scheme, with the 
panels set back by the architectural brackets and niches. But what a difference in the depth 
of die spatial rendering! The niche itself has no depth but is decorated with linear mould¬ 
ings, oniamental colonnette capitals, and crocheted ogee-shaped gables widi foliate finials 
- all in the best Tudor Gothic manner. The painting has suffered much damage and the 
background detail has almost disappeared, but it is evident from what remains that no 
such devices for representing depth in the setting have been used as in the other style. 
Although the figures are arranged on a shallow diagonal with die Empress at the point 
nearest the spectator in the exact centre of the group, there is no feeling that the other 
figures extend back into space. The poses are stiffer and more mannered than those on 
the other wall, the folds of the draperies arc flatter and shallower, more complex in pattern 
and less realistic in texture. The faces, however, arc carefully rendered with attention to 
the differentiation of types, as the two lepers at the left who arc distinguished from the 
odicr healthy people at the right. 

The technique of the two styles is very similar in the handling of die soft, muted tones 
of the grisaille, and the panels on the two sides of the chapel, therefore, match reasonably 
well. It has been suggested that the drawing may be the work of a single artist, the master, 
but the styles seem too far removed from each other for this to be true. It is more likely 
that a Fleming and an Enghshmaii competent in Flemish technique were responsible for 
the two styles. It may be assumed that the Englishman was the William Baker mentioned 
in the documents. 

The similarity of the Eton Chapel paintings to a series of wall paintings in the same 
technique in the Lady Chapel at Winchester Cathedral was pointed out by James,who 
described the Winchester paintings as ‘inspired' by the Eton pictures but not slavish 
copies of them. In style, the Winchester paintings are much closer to the Flemish master 
than to his presumed English collaborator. 

The stained and painted glass of the later Middle Ages tells a similar story of English 
style, which was first influenced and finally superseded by Flemish work. The great 
St William window in the north choir transept of York Cathedral, which can be 
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dated c, 1421, belongs in point of time to the preceding chapter; but the close stylistic 
comiexion between some of the figures in this window and those in the earliest windows 
at Great Malvern Priory Church makes the York window more suitable for discussion 
in relation to the latter part of the century. It seems likely that the glazing of the St 
William window, like that of the great cast window of the York Minster choir, was 
supervised by John Thornton, who in 1410 was admitted a freeman in York and pre¬ 
sumably established his shop there. Knowles^^ distinguishes four different styles of paint¬ 
ing the faces, and conjectures that the enormous work was parcelled out to ‘sub-con- 
tractors’ in their own shops, possibly using cartoons furnished by the central shop run by 
John Thoniton. Though it is difficult to see any striking coimexion between the styles of 
the St William glass and that of the great cast window, tlicrc is a general continuity 
between the work of Thornton and the later York windows (Plate 189). 

The St William window is divided into four sections by three transoms; three of the 
sections consist of twenty-five panels each, and one of thirty, all with scenes from the life, 
translation, and miracles of the Saint. Across the bottom of the window are panels con¬ 
taining donors, members of the Ros family. There is some discrepancy in the sizes of 
the division of the window by the transoms, and Knowles offers the hypothesis that the 
St William window originally consisted of two separate windows, each of fifty panels, 
one in the north, and the other in the south choir transept, one containing scenes from 
the life, the other scenes from the miracles of St William. The incorporation of the two 
windows into one, he further suggests,^^ may have occurred when the St Cuthbert win¬ 
dow, now in the south choir transept, was given about 1440. The windows now measure 
approximately the same in height, about 75 feet, and have a similar composition in panels, 
though the St Cuthbert style seems to be unrelated and is far inferior to that of the earlier 
St William window. 

The style of die figures in some of the panels is extraordinarily fine (Plate 189A). The 
head in the detail of the Miracle of St William is well proportioned, the hair and beard 
are painted in a soft mass, the eyes arc carefully delineated as to eyeballs and lids, the 
nostrils and lips arc rounded. The heads are better than the bodies, the hands and feet in 
particular being clumsily drawn. Only details necessary for the representation of the 
scene arc included, as the utensils on the bedside stand; the background behind tlie bed 
and the furnishings is decorated with an arabesque pattern of acanthus foliage; this is 
alternately blue and red in successive panels. 

The three lights in the east window at All Saints, North Street, York,"*5 are some twenty 
to twenty-five years later than the St William window, and the figure painting is much 
broader and less linear. St Christopher from one of the upper panels (Plate 189B) has a 
large, modelled head with soft, bushy hair and beard similar in type to the figure from 
tlie St William window. In spite of the difference in date and the better drawing in the 
St Christopher, there is considerable similarity to the St William. This is probably due 
not to any likelihood that the same craftsmen worked on the two windows, but that the 
figure tradition established by John Thornton in the east window of York Minster, either 
by means of cartoons or by a continuity in shopwork style, was carried over into other 
York glass. The coloured background with die running acanthus pattern is very close 
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to that in the St William panels, and the elaborate buttresses, which arc also present in the 
St William panels, dividing one panel from the other, are retained in die All Saints 
windows. But the feature of niches sheltering small figures of prophets of the same 
large-headed type as the principal figures is an innovation. The background of the Chris¬ 
topher panel is red; the Saint and the Christ Child both are clothed in white, patterned 
and bordered with gold. The colouring is not rich, but the contrast between figures 
and background gives to the painted figures some plasticity as in the panels of rood 
screens. 

The other two lights of the ea^ window of All Saints Church contain figures of St 
Anne teaching the Virgin, in the centre, against a blue ground, and John the Baptist, in 
the north light, wearing a gold-coloured camel’s hair garment and a blue mantle, against 
a red ground corresponding to that of Christopher on the south side. All three lights have 
undergone considerable restoration, especially in the tracery and in the donor portraits in 
the lower parts of the window. 

The stylistic connexion between the St William window and other windows in York 
churches can be explained more easily than can the relation between these and the style 
of the earlier windows in the Priory Church at Great Malvern, which has often been 
noticed but never accounted for. It may be merely the influence of the important York 
school of glass painting that reached as far afield as Malvern; but some unknown, more 
specific basis for a stylistic connexion between these two places seems likely. 

Tlic windows in the Priory Church at Great Malvern arc in themselves an extraordi¬ 
nary phenomenon, not only because so much of the original glass has survived, though 
much moved about, but because of the fact that the glass represents more than a half 
century of uninterrupted development in style. The chronology of the original windows, 
as given by Rushforth,^^ is as follows: 

Choir: east window and the adjacent clerestory windows, north side, with scenes 
from die Incarnation and the Passion, r. 1430-40 (Plate 190); remaining clere¬ 
story windows, c, 1460-70 (Plate 191). 

Nave, originally the south clerestory, the north aisle, the west window, 1480-90. 

North transept, north window, Magnificat window, 1501 (Plate 192). 

Except for die choir, the greater part of the windows were inserted within the period 
when Richard Dene was Prior of Malvern (1457-91), and Rushforth suggests^^ that the 
scheme of the nave windows may be due to him, and that, since they have characteristics 
in common, they may represent work contracted for with a firm of glaziers. The subject 
of the nave windows was a concordance of Old and New Testament scenes.^* 

The finest glass in the church is found in the choir and in the Magnificat window of the 
north transept. 

The cast window originally contained twenty-four scenes from the Passion cycle, end¬ 
ing with Pentecost, besides the twelve Apostles, saints, and other subjects in the tracery 
lights. Many of the scenes are lost, badly damaged, or entirely reconstructed, but one 
of the few best preserved is the Last Supper (Plate 190), which shows, in comparison 
with the detail from the St William window (Plate 189A) unmistakable similarities in the 
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Style of the figure painting; the meticulous painting of the eyes, especially the eyeballs, 
the modelling of nose and lips, and the soft mass of hair and beard. The backgroimd has 
the same acajithus scroll pattern against a strongly coloured ground. But there arc simi¬ 
larities also with tlic St Christopher in All Saints, York: the curving line at the comer of 
the eye, the oddly conventionalized drawing of the ear, and the richly patterned materials 
of the garments. The corkscrew curls of John in the Last Supper at Malvern resemble 
those of the Christ Child in the St Christopher panel, and the barred pattern of the table¬ 
cloth is like, though not identical with, that of the Christ Child’s gown. The drapery 
technique seems to fall between the linear treatment of the St William window and the 
shaded technique of the All Saints panels, but is perhaps closer to the latter. On the grounds 
of tliesc stylistic features, the date 1430-40 is very acceptable, and if Rushforth is correct 
in recognizing the arms of Beauchamp and Despenscr, this date would be furtlicr sup¬ 
ported, for Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, and Isabella Despenser his wife both 
died in 1439, and the window may have commemorated tlicm.^^ 

Of the surviving clerestory windows of the choir, the most interesting is the so-called 
Founders’ window of r. 1460-70, containing, under canopies, figures of the founders of 
the Priory. Plate 191 reproduces a panel with St Wulstan, the last of die Saxon Bishops 
of Worcester, blessing Aldwin wdio holds a document bearing the great seal of die 
Priory. The style is clearly related to that of the east window but is less modelled and 
more linear in the contours and features of the heads and in the folds of the drapery. The 
figure is drawn on a larger scale, as is usual in clerestory windows, and the glass in these 
panels is better preserved than any other glass in the church. 

The windows of latest date at Malvern are those of the iiordi transept, of which the 
north window was glazed to commemorate the marriage of Prince Arthur, eldest son of 
Henry VII, to Catherine of Aragon in November 1501. The window still retains die 
kneeling figures of Arthur (Plate 192), his fadier, and three of die four knights originally 
there, with an inscription which asks for prayers for their ‘good estate*. The window 
must have been made, therefore, before the death of Arthur in April 1502. It is called the 
Magnificat window from its subject, the Joys of Our Lady, which illustrate the verses of 
the Magnificat hymn in separate scenes in the main part of the window. The portrait of 
Prince Arthur reproduced in Plate 192 shows him in a coat of his blazon over armour, 
and wearing a coronet. He is kneeling before a prie-’dieu on which is an open book, in a 
richly canopied recess. A choir of angels playing musical instruments surrounds the 
canopy. It is to be noted that they are not of die feathered seraph type familiar in English 
art throughout the fifteenth century, but young women with curly hair and dressed in 
long white gowns. 

The style of the glass in this window is not only later but different from that in the 
other windows. The figures arc better modelled, the colours richer and deeper in tone, 
and the drawing is more careful, especially as to the modelling of the faces. The Magnificat 
window may be the work of the king’s glazier at Westminster. 

With die later windows at Malvern Priory the story of English style in glass painting 
comes to an end. The differences between the earlier and die later Malvern windows 
probably can be accounted for by the influence of the more plastic Flemish style of Bruges 
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which, it has been pointed out, was introduced in the manuscripts and paintings of the 
time of Edward IV.^® Two other rich collections of stained glass, however, may be noted 
as an impressive postscript to the story of English medieval painting because of die role 
they play in marking the transition from late medieval style to that of the Renaissance in 
England. This glass is found in the parish church at Fairford (Glos.) and in the chapel of 
King’s College, Cambridge. 

The Fairford glass^^ is the earlier and dates from 1495 to 1505. There are twenty-eight 
windows in all, comprising a well-defined scheme of subject matter based, in general, on 
die Apostles’ Creed. It begins in the first window west of the screen separating the Lady 
Chapel in the north choir aisle from the north aisle of the nave; the subjects of this first 
window arc four Old Testament incidents representing types of the Incarnation of Our 
Lord: Eve Tempted in the Garden, Moses and the Burning Bush, Gideon and the Golden 
Fleece, and the Judgement of Solomon. In the Lady Chapel itself begins the scries of 
events in the early life of the Virgin and of Christ, followed, in the great cast window of 
the choir, by the Crucifixion and other scenes from the Passion Cycle. In the south choir 
aisle are the Appearances of Christ after the Resurrection, and the Ascension and Pente¬ 
cost. The aisle windows contain the witnesses to the Faith the Apostles on the south each 
with that text from die Creed which was traditionally attributed to him, and on the 
north, twelve prophets. The three west windows are filled with three Judgement pictures: 
the Judgement of Justice as represented by David and the Amalekite; the Last Judgement; 
and the Judgement of Truth or Mercy represented by the Judgement of Solomon. In the 
clerestory windows are figures of martyrs on the south side facing figures of persecutors 
of the Faith on the north. The scheme is not new, but the completeness and the systematic 
arrangement correspond to the popular late medieval literary compilations of similar 
material, such as the so-called Biblia Paupemm, or Poor Man’s Bible. 

The designs on the windows are of two kinds: single figures or, m a few instances, 
single scenes placed one to a window light under canopies of late Gothic perpendicular 
design, such as were common in earlier English windows; and elaborate scenes without 
canopies spreading over two or more lights or even over tlie whole of the window. Of 
the canopy type of design the Old Testament scenes in die first window outside the Lady 
Chapel are striking examples. In spite of the canopies, which look incongruous in relation 
to the pictorial scenes bencadi them, especially the first three which take place in a land¬ 
scape setting, the compositions arc rendered more freely and widi more naturalistic 
detail than anything we have yet seen in English work. The single figures in the aisle 
and clerestory lights also have taken on much more plasticity in the modelling and in the 
drapery, and stand with the heavy monumentality of Flemish figures. 

More strikingly foreign to English style are the pictorial compositions which have no 
architectural canopies but spread freely over the window surface as though it were a 
canvas or a wall. Such arc die two corresponding east windows in the Lady Chapel and 
in the Chapel of Corpus Christi, on the north and soudi sides of the choir respectively. In 
each case die central light contains the principal scene, the Assumption of the Virgin and 
the Transfiguration of Christ, while the two lights on each side arc paired to receive 
a single scene with cither a landscape background (as in the Flight into Egypt) or an 
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architectural interior (as in the scene of Christ among the Doctors). The pictorial elements 
in both scenes arc rendered without regard to the divisions of the window and with an 
attention to detail in costume and setting which is strikingly different from die more 
formal compositions characteristic of Gothic window design. The figures also, dressed 
in rich materials cut in contemporary fashions, have a plasticity, indicated by heavy 
shading, and a bulk and solidity which are not found in English glass painting even of the 
late middle ages. Certainly the dominating style of the Fairford windows is not English 
but Flemish, though die survival of the older canopied designs with single figures would 
suggest that English glaziers might also to some extent have assisted in the work. 

The glass that formerly filled the windows in^Hcnry VII’s Chapel at Westminster 
Abbey may have been similar to that at Fairford,^^ but unfortunately none of it has sur¬ 
vived. The splendid array of windows in the nearly contemporary chapel at King’s Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, however, offers a connecting link between the Flemish pictorial style 
without Renaissance detail, as found at Fairford, and the full-fledged Renaissance style 
with a whole new crop of decorative motifs, wliich is known to have been produced at 
least in part by Low-Country artists.^^ On the ground of ample documentary evidence 
the glass in the King’s College Chapel can be dated between 1515 and 1531. 

As in the windows at Fairford and probably also in those formerly in Henry VII’s 
Chapel at Westminster, the subjects of the King’s College Chapel glass^^ also constitute a 
cycle: according to the contract of 1526 apparently, as Harrison suggests,^^ echoing an 
earlier contract, they were to represent ‘the story of the oldc lawe and of the newe lawe’, 
that is, scenes from the Old Testament chosen for their significance in connexion widi 
scenes from the New Testament, or the long-familiar theme of a concordance. The rela¬ 
tionship of the paired scenes, one to the other, is indicated by ‘messenger’ figures bearing 
scrolls with texts. 

The King’s College Chapel windows can be divided into two main chronological 
groups: four earlier windows executed by the Netherlander Barnard Flower and his 
assistants between 1515 and 1517; and a later group of twenty-one, including the east 
window but not the west, executed between 1526 and 1531. Names of a number of 
glaziers working on the later group are known Galyon Hone, John Nicholson, and 
Francis Williamson (‘Willem Zoen’) were Netherlanders or Flemings, and Symond 
Symondes, who was associated with Williamson, was probably English. 

All the windows in the King’s College Chapel have marked Renaissance characteristics 
both in style and in motifs, including a wealth of decorative detail. The chief differences 
between the earlier style of the Flower school and that of tlie successive later glaziers are 
in the nature and amount of this detail, and in the heaviness or delicacy of the painting 
itself; there are also certain individual characteristics of the styles which do not concern 
this present survey. However, the importance of the King’s College Chapel glass as a 
whole for an understanding of the early stages and the spread of Renaissance influence in 
England cannot be overlooked. 
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Summary 

In the fiftecntli century English pictorial art was wholly at the receiving end of Conti¬ 
nental influences; Europe was too intoxicated with the exploitation of its newly found 
stylistic expression to be aware of the sporadic and, for the most part, mediocre pheno¬ 
mena which registered superficially the influence of the new trends in England. The 
interesting tiling is tliat this influence, which appeared during the century in all the arts - 
illumination, wall and panel painting, and stained glass - came primarily, as we have 
seen, from the Low Countries. This can be explained partly by the political and economic 
relations between England and Flanders during this period, and partly by a kinship of 
artistic temperament and tradition which had been apparent even throughout the Middle 
Ages and which greatly facilitated die transfer of Flemish style with its new Renaissance 
elements to England. These elements, which arc manifest chiefly in the greater interest in 
observed detail and in concepts of spatial and atmospheric reality, had been stimulated 
previously in Flanders by influence from Italian painting at the turn of the century and 
during the fifteenth century flowered brilliantly in the so-called Northern Renaissance in 
Flanders and Holland. The interest in realistically rendered detail and its organization in 
an essentially decorative compositional scheme was the particular phase of the new style 
which the English artist could understand best. The curious fact is, however, that though 
accepting the new style with enthusiasm, he did not (perhaps could not) reconcile its 
modelled technique with his own fundamentally linear tradition. The arts of illumination 
and glass painting - both essentially linear in their best phases and both, but especially the 
former, the English artist’s forte - fell foul of the new realistic tendencies, as witness 
Flemish ininiatures of the early sixteenth century, which were no longer flat, as decora¬ 
tions of a text page should be, but opened up the page by inserting behind the border 
framework a picture conceived as a view through a window.^"^ Similarly in stained glass, 
the flat composition suitable for the difliision of light gave way to the figural composi¬ 
tion in a spatial setting. With this concept of deep space the medieval English artist was 
not in sympathy, and when Flemish work of this type began to flood the market, the 
English illuminator and glass painter, being unwilling or unable to conform, could only 
retire from the scene. When next a vigorous painting style emerged in Britain, in the 
second third of the sixteenth century, two decisive factors had appeared to turn it into 
other channels: Hans Holbein had come to the court of Henry VIII, and the Reformation 
had swept away, almost overnight, a great part not only of existing medieval art but of 
the traditional subject matter upon which it had so richly drawn. Thus with the influx of 
the High Renaissance into England came new styles of painting and new subject matter 
which was mainly portraiture and themes taken from classical mythology. The story of 
this phase of English Art is told in anotlicr volume in this scries. 
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p. 195 I- French influence on this period in England 
perhaps dates from the purchase of the Library of 
the Louvre by John Duke of Bedford in 1425. In 
1427 a magnificent Livy manuscript (now Paris, 
Bib. Stc-Gcncvicvc, ms. fr. i.i) was sent by Bedford 
to his brother Humphrey Duke of Gloucester. Leo¬ 
pold Delisle, Le Cabinet des manuscrits de la Bib. Nat., 
I (Paris, t866), 52, n. 6 . 

2. Warner, Ilium. MSS, plate 47. 
p. 196 3. For example, the stained glass at Fairford(Glos.) 

and King’s College Chapel, Cambridge. The panel 
portraits of kings in tlic Society of Antiquaries, 
London, seem to be more Flemish in style than 
English, as is also the martyrdom of St Erasmus in 
the same collection. For a suggestion tliat the St 
Erasmus might be English (perhaps Canterbury) sec 
Sir Martin Conway, Burl. Mag., xci (1943)* 129 ff* 
p. 197 4. See M. Rickert, ‘Illumination of the Chaucer 

Manuscripts’, John M. Manly and Edith Rickert, 
The Text of the Canterbury Tales, i (1940), 561-605, 
with illustrations. 

5. The colophon reads in part, ‘un pater noster 
ct un Ave Maria per mosseu Pey (or Rcy?) de la fita, 
qui a cscrivt a quest livre en Tan de nre sengr mil 
ccccxxxiiiio Et fut feit a londres a XV de May’. 

p. 198 6. Similar in figure style but French in decoration 

is the very beautiful Psalter of Henry VI, Brit. Mus., 
Cott. MS., Dom. A.xvii. Warner, Ilium. MSS, 
plate 48. 

7. Another manuscript in similar style but slightly 
less fine in quality is Cambridge, Trin. Coll., ms. 
B.10.12, the Meditations of St Bonaventura. The heads 
are magnificent in this manuscript but the bodies 
arc usually underdeveloped and misshapen. There 
is more colour used in diis manuscript than in the 
Cotton Faustina, especially for backgroimds. 

p. 199 8. Both tliis and Chaundlcr’s other manuscript 

are discussed in the Roxburghc Club monograph 
by James, The Chaundler Manuscripts. 

p. 200 9. On fol. 270 verso of the Bodleian volume is a 

colophon containing the date: ‘... annus tnillenus 
quadringenus tibi notus ct sexagenus primus tunc 
cccc repletus.’ 

TO. See Viscount Dillon, ‘On a MS. Collection 
of Ordinances of Chivalry of tlie Fifteenth Century 
belonging to Lord Hastings'. 

II. Ardiibald Russell, ‘The Rous Roll’, Burl. 


Mag. XXX (1917), 23-31. Rous was attached through¬ 
out his life to the great Beauchamp family of 
Warwick and as a priest from c. 1445 held the 
chantry at Guy’s Cliff founded by Richard Beau¬ 
champ (d. 1439). He wrote a number of books on 
the history of Warwick, of Guy’s Clifl^ and of the 
Warwick family. 

12. A third of these historical-genealogical manu¬ 
scripts, however, which was also written for the 
Beauchamps (Brit. Mus., Cott. M.s. Jul. E.iv, art. 6) 
is a different matter as to the type and quality of its 
illustrations. The artist was undoubtedly Flemish, 
and it would be impossible to mistake and useless 
to deny die enormous difference in the fineness of 
the drawing and the skill in rendering figures, singly 
or in groups, and spatial compositions in this manu¬ 
script. For reproductions see Sir Edward Thompson, 

‘The Pageants of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick, ("ommonly Called the Warwick MS.’, 

Burl Mag., i (1903), 151-64; also Viscoimt L')illon 
and W. H. St John Hope, Pageant of the Birth, Life 
and Death of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick 
(London, 1914). 

13. Cf. H. C. Whaite, St Christopher in English p. aoi 
Mediaeval Wall Painting (London, 1929). 

14. Charles Keyset, ‘On a Panel Painting of the 
Doom Discovered in 1892, in Wenhaston Church, 
Sa^olk\ Archaeologia, uv (1895), 119-30. 

15. See Colgrave, ‘The St Cuthbert Paintings on 
the Carhsle Cathedral Stalls’. On the Durham 
manuscript sec p. 110 f. above. 

16. Roy. Acad. Arts Exhib. of Brit. Prim. Paint- p. 202 
ings, Cat. No. 38, plate xxii. A recent re-examina¬ 
tion of the backs of the panels furnished no evidence 

as to their original use. 

17. Victoria and Albert Museum, Catalogue of 
English Furniture and Woodwork, 2nd edition (1929). 

The figures have been much repainted. 

18. Constable, ‘ Some East Anghan Rood Screen 
Paintings’, 211-20, figures ix-x. 

19. Ibid., Constable suggests that the Barton 
Turf screen may have influenced the celebrated 
Ranwordi Screen which he dates somewhat later. 

20. The medieval hierarchy of the angels consis¬ 
ted of nine orders: Seraphim, Cherubim, Thrones, 
Dominations, Virtues, Powers, Principalities, Arch¬ 
angels, Angels. Barton Turf contains the finest sur¬ 
viving representations of the liicrarchy. 
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p, 203 21. Op. ciU 290 fF. See also E. F. Strange, ‘The 

Rood Screen of Cawston Church*, Walpole 11 
(1912-13), 81-7, with coloured reproductions. 

22. The reason for its size is that c. 1460-70 the 
present carved roof was added to the nave, the height 
of which was considerably raised at that time. The 
painting was coated with whitewash after the Re¬ 
formation and only uncovered in 1819 when it was 
extensively ‘restored’ by Clayton and Bell, who 
also repainted the wall paintings in Salisbury Cathe¬ 
dral. See Hollacnder, ‘The Doom Painting of St 
Thomas of Canterbury, Salisbury*. 

p. 204 23. Otlier parts of England where painted screens 

may be foiuid in numbers arc the South Midlands, 
Devon and Cornwall, and Somerset. On the South 
Midlands screens see W. W. Lillie, Jnl Brit. 
Archaeol. Assn, 3rd scries, ix (1944), 33~47- On the 
Devonsliire screens see John Stabb, Some Old Demi 
Churches, i (London, 1908). One particularly fine 
example is at Ashton (South Devon), dating from 
the late fifteenth century. Reproduced, N. Pevsner, 
The Buildiui^s of England, South Devon (London, 
1952), plate 3 8 a. The screens in South Devon and 
Cornwall are particularly rich in carving; the 
painted panels arc usually found in the lower part 
of the screens. 

24. Woodforde, The Norwich School of Glass 
Painting in the Fifteenth Century. 

25. Op. cit,, 16-42. 

26. Op. cit., 24, and footnote 3. 

27. Op. cit., 42-55. 

28. Op. cit., 74-127. 

29. See Chapter 7. 

30. Hutchinson, Mediaeval Glass at All Souls 
College. 

31. Op. cit., 17 ff. 

32. Op. cit., 37 ff. See also below. 

33. Philip B. Chatwin, ‘Recent Discoveries in 
the Beauchamp Chapel, Warwick*, Birmingham 
Archaeol. Soc., Liii (1928), 145-66. 

34. Sec William Bentley, ‘Notes on the Musical 
Instruments Figured in the WindoAvs of the Beau¬ 
champ Chapel, St Mary’s, Warwick*, op. cit., 167- 
172. Sec also Charles F. Hardy, ‘ On the Music in the 
Painted Glass of the Windows of the Beauchamp 
Chapel at Warwick*, Archaeologia, lxi (1909), 583- 
614. 

35. The contract, which was first printed in 
Dugdalc’s Antitjuities of Warwickshire, ii (edition of 


1656), is quoted by Lc Coutcur, Ancient Glass in 
Winchester, 104. 

36. The patterns on paper referred to here may 
be the ‘patrons otherwyse called A vidimus* men¬ 
tioned in two of the contracts for the King’s College 
glass. Sec foomotc 55 below. On the meaning of the 
term ‘vidimus’, sec furtlicr A. Van der Boom, Burl. 

Mag., xcr (1949)1114. 

37. Similar figures under canopies commonly p. 206 
appear in fifteenth century embroidered orphreys 
which adorn vestments of rich materials, usually 
velvet. A number of examples can be seen in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London, notably the 
nearly contemporary Warwick Chasuble (No. 402- 
1907) bearing the arms of Henry dc Beauchamp, 

Duke of Warwick (d. 1445). The ground of the 
vestments was usually senu! with angels or seraphs 

on wheels, and heraldic emblems of the persons for 
whom tliey were made. Though rich in materials, 
fifteenth century vestments, in general, display 
workmanship in the embroideries which is far in¬ 
ferior to that of the earlier century. 

38. Hutchinson, op. cit., 38. 

39. James and Tristram, ‘Wall Paintings in Eton 
College Cliapcl and in tlic Lady Chapel of Win- 
clicster Catliedral*. 

40. On the sources of the subject matter, see op. 
cit., 19-36. 

41. Op. cit., 37 If. p. 207 

42. J, A. Knowles, ‘Technical Notes on the St 
William Window in York Minster*, Jnl Brit. 

Soc. Master Glass-Painters, x. No. 3 (1950), 118- 
131. The window was apparently given as a mem¬ 
orial to John, 8th Lord Ros (d. 1421), by his wife 
Margaret Despenser (distant cousin of Isabella 
Despenser, Countess of Warwick) who remarried 
in 1423. See Rushforth, Mediaeval Christian Imagery, 

52. 

43. Knowles, op. cit., 122-4. P- 208 

44. Op. cit., 118 ff. 

45. Sec P. J. Shaw, An Old York Church: All 
Hallows in North Street (York, 1908). In Chapter 3, 
‘Stained Glass Windows’, by Charles P. D. Mac- 
lagan, these panels are reproduced in colour plates. 

The window is here dated c. 1440. 

46. Rushforth, Mediaeval Christian Imagery, 1-3. p. 209 

47. Ibid: 

48. The glass that remains of the New Testament 
scries is now collected in tlic north nave aisle, the 
second window from the cast. The remains of the 
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Old Testament series arc now in the south choir aisle 
(St Anna's Chapel). For a detailed listing of the 
subjects of all the original Malvern glass and its 
present location, sec Hamand, The Ancient Windows 
of Great Malvern Priory Church. 
p. aio 49. This is die Richard Beauchamp, Earl of War¬ 
wick, for whom the Beauchamp Chapel in St Mary's, 
Warwick, was built. See p. 205 above, 
p. 211 50. Moreover, as early as 1449 a Fleming named 

John Utynam was employed by the King to ‘make 
glass of all colours for the windows of Eton College 
and the College of St Mary and St Nicholas, Cam¬ 
bridge'. The document further states that ‘because 
the said art* (of making glass) ‘has never been used 
in England and Jolm intends to instruct divers lieges 
of the king in many other arts never used in the 
realm beside the said art of making glass’, provision 
is therefore made for a penalty to be imposed on any 
person who practises the art unlawfully. Public 
Record Office, Calendar of Patent Rolls, 27 Henry VI, 
part II, 255. In 1449-50 Jolin Pruddc, die l^g’s 
glazier, was making 'storied glass' for the windows 
of Eton College Hall. Accounts Empcio vitri (1449- 
1450), printed in Willis and Clark, Architectural 
History of the University of Cambridge, i (Cambridge, 
1886), 403. 


51. For a detailed description of the windows, see 
Oscar G. Farmer, Fairford Church and its Stained 
Glass Windows, 5th edition (1938). 

52. The manor ofFairford belonged to Henry VII p. 212 
and it might be expected that the King's glaziers 
would be responsible for both sets of windows. 

53. Mr Kenneth Harrison, in the most recent 
publication on die King’s College Chapel windows, 
has made out a very good ease for the precedence 
of Flemish over Italian influence in the introduction 
of die full-fledged Renaissance style in England. 'The 
Windows of Kings College Chapel (Cambridge, 

1952), 19-35. 

54. For a description of the subjects of the win¬ 
dows, see M. R. James, A Guide to the Windows at 
Kings College Chapel, Cambridge, 3rd edition (re¬ 
vised) (Cambridge, 1951). 

55. Harrison, op, cit., 60. The contract is printed in 
full in Willis and Clark, op. cit., i, 615 ft'. 

56. Harrison, op. cit., 4 ff. Sec also the ‘Tabular 
Summary* of windows attributed to the various 
glaziers on pp. 78-80. 

57. Sec Otto Pacht, The Master of Mary of Bur'- p. 213 
gundy (London, 1948), 25 ff. 
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CHAPTER 9 

EVALUATION 


At the conclusion of this survey of medieval painting in Britain it may be well to look 
back over the ground it has covered and attempt to summarize and evaluate the accom¬ 
plishments of English artists in more than eight centuries. 

Perhaps the fact that stands out most clearly from the array of examples which form 
the basis of the survey is the predominance of illuminated manuscripts in the ratio of 
almost three to one over other forms of painting as illustrated in the plates. This propor¬ 
tion, astonishing as it may be, is essentially correct, in so far as our present knowledge of 
English painting in the Middle Ages is concerned. It is true that many additional examples 
ofpanel and wall paintings exist, and most of these are at least referred to in the text, though 
tlicir damaged condition, or merely limitation of space, has necessitated their omission 
from our lists. But there are also uncounted numbers of illuminated manuscripts, some 
imdoubtedly yet to be discovered in Great Britain and elsewhere, wliich would add very 
greatly to their number. It is doubtful whether any considerable additional examples of 
English stained glass will ever be found, but it is very probable that further opus anglicanum 
may exist in unsuspected places. But taken all in all, the count would still almost certainly 
be heavily in favour of the illuminated manuscripts. 

The reasons for this are not far to seek. Manuscripts arc portable and in time of danger 
or disaster can easily be transported to places of safety, where painting in situ must remain 
to face tlie vicissitudes of time and fortune. Moreover, manuscripts of good quality (that 
is, primarily, those decorated with gold leaf and fine colours) were normally considered 
by their owners as part of their treasure, not shelved in their libraries. Apparently, not 
even fine liturgical books were used commonly, but were brought out only for special 
occasions. These circumstances have resulted in the survival in almost perfect condition 
of a large body of painting which, instead of other forms where these have perished, or 
supplemented by them in whatever state they have survived, furnish the main body of 
evidence upon wliich our knowledge of medieval painting, in Britain as elsewhere, 
depends. 

In the case of English medieval painting, the manuscripts arc of peculiar importance; 
for, as must have become evident from the survey of its monuments, the fundamental 
characteristics of English pictorial art in all its forms arc not those of painting but of out¬ 
line drawing, and the technique of manuscript illumination at its best is linear. English 
drawing, it is true, in its developed stages makes use of colour even for purposes of shad¬ 
ing or for filling in whole areas of a composition. But this is not the technique of true 
painting, which is rather the application of pigments of different tones to build up 
surfaces so that eventually the original drawing is partially or wholly obscured. The 
English technique of coloured outline, whether delicately shaded or evenly washed over 
with flat or shaded tones, never loses sight of the contour line; it is this fundamental 
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characteristic which makes it possible to judge die style of painting in odicr forms by that 
of manuscripts; for in what has survived of wall and panel painting and of stained glass and 
embroidery, a similar tccliniquc is almost invariably used. We can assume, therefore, even 
without a comparable number of examples of the other arts, that the linear character of 
manuscript illumination determined their style. There is ample evidence for this assump¬ 
tion within the pages of diis book. 

Nevertheless, in the course of tracing stylistic developments throughout the Middle 
Ages, the term ‘monumentar has frequently been applied to certain types of figure paint¬ 
ing, as, for instance, the Winchester Bible, and even more aptly, the early glass represented 
by the Methuselah figure at Canterbury (Plate 93), and this term must now be explained 
in the light of the statements Just made. ‘ Monumental ’ is used here to charactcri2x: one side 
in the recurrent swing of the pendulum between large-scale and small-scale painting or 
drawing. The monumental style therefore refers to a composition with few large figures 
nearly filling the space, thus leaving little, if any, room for decorative features. It also im¬ 
plies a figure type of imposing but approximately normal proportions, as contrasted with 
exaggeratedly tall or thin or distorted figures, as they were, in general, more often current 
in English figure painting and drawing. Thus there can be and is a monumental style in 
oudinc drawing, as witness some of the superb late tenth century miniatures such as the 
Crucifixion in the Harleian Psalter (Plate 30). The so-called small-scale style, in drawing 
or in painting, however, was much more to the English medieval artist’s liking; it per¬ 
sists in one form or another, throughout every century, and it is upon this form that his 
greatest accomplishment was built. This is primarily the art of the illuminator. 

On tlie technique of outline drawing in both of its forms rests the continuity of English 
painting in the Middle Ages, and this is true not only of figural compositions but of the 
decorative work as well. There are several kinds of line which have been distinguished in 
specific examples throughout this survey and which may now be suimncd up in relation 
to their effect on the development of Enghsh style as a whole. 

Because the earliest examples of the art arc primarily decorative, we must start with the 
use and effect of line in decoration. In Hiberno-Saxon manuscripts the line is firm, almost 
mechanically true and even, and it is used in wholly abstract designs. The decorative text 
pages of the early manuscripts as well as the entire pages of intricate linear ornament con¬ 
tain no representational elements and only an echo of symbolism in the occasional cross 
or the arrangement in a cross pattern. This harmony of technique and style is perfect in 
the early stages of the style; there is no discordant clement to break it on the pages of the 
Book of Durrow; the simplicity of the colour scheme and the clarity of the linear patterns 
reign supreme. 

But exclusively abstract patterns did not completely satisfy even the early artist of the 
Book of Durrow. There is a page or animal ornament (Plate i) - animals they may be 
called by courtesy; for really they are only ribbons with heads, tails, and feet, and they 
arc used in exactly the same manner as, but with more variety tlian, if the heads and 
appendages were amputated. But we must watch these little animals, for they will not 
always remain so tractable. In the early Hibemo-Saxon style they are a perfect comple¬ 
ment to the abstract, linear patterns, and stiU the harmony is unbroken. 
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The introduction of the human form into this abstract style is one of the most interest¬ 
ing phenomena in the history of English art. For die temperament of the Celtic artist 
seems at tliis point to be distinguishable from his Anglo-Saxon contemporary by the 
manner in which he reacts to this totally extraneous element which he finds he must, in 
the interests of illustrating his book, incorporate into his repertoire. The Irish artist 
promptly makes of the figure a new and fascinating pattern, by reducing it to an organiza¬ 
tion of lines. The Anglo-Saxon artist, faced with the same problem (though perhaps not 
entirely with the same models to follow), radier worriedly transfers his painted model 
into an oudinc drawing of it; if he had been less an artist he would probably have traced it, 
as a child might do, and filled in the lines with colour. But there is evidence of analysis of 
the painted form and considerable intelligence as well as artistry in the selection of salient 
features to be included in his own picture. Thus in the very earliest stages of English 
pictorial art we have die begimiings of its two fundamental and persistently enduring 
elements: decorative linear pattern and figural drawing in oiidine. 

The decoration did not long remain abstract and simple in motifs. Soon foliage of the 
vine and acandius types was introduced from Continental sources, and the acanthus 
especially was received eagerly by Winchester artists, whence the style spread rapidly 
elsewhere in England. At Canterbury, there seemed to be a preference for animals of a 
much livelier variety than the earlier writhing lacertines. By the end of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury both types of decoration had settled down happily in the text initials which became 
larger and more imposing as the size of the manuscripts increased. Still Canterbury artists 
retained their preference for the ribbon-like scrolls and prancing animals, varied now by 
human figures climbing about among them. Winchester artists, on die other hand, took 
their decoration more seriously; the acanthus leaves became heavier and more boldly 
painted with heavy colours, as in the Winchester Bible, and foliage pendants to the 
initials extended into the margins. It was a sort of second spring for the acanthus of die 
earlier Winchester style, and the coarse plant flourished mightily. 

In die midst of tliis lush and verdant growth, suddenly the whole style withered away 
and the next thing we know, at the very end of the twelfth century, is a new style in die 
Beatus initials in Psalters which, in its dizzy convolutions of ribbon coils and its wizened 
little animals crushed within die strands, reminds one not only of the earlier Canterbury 
style, but of its ancestor, die Hibemo-Saxon; but the complete harmony of animal and 
abstract pattern in this new style is lacking. The next step was inevitable. The scrolls put 
out leaves and buds, and the animals, released from their uncomfortable confinement, 
began to run about not only inside the decoration but out of bounds, in the margins of 
the page. Here the harmony begins to be restored, and when during the course of the 
thirteenth century the initial foUage grows out so that it surrounds the page forming a 
border for the animals to play in, all the elements are again in perfect accord. This is the 
East Anghan period, during which the foUage motifs become recognizable as particular 
species, and the animals also are amazingly drawn from nature, but introduced among 
them arc also new species of hybrid and monstrous types. Again the inevitable happened: 
the monsters grew in size and monstrosity, die leaves and flowers became gigantic, and 
the whole style suddenly blew itself out, with only a few East Anglian daisies and 
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marigolds surviving and an occasional grotesque showing its sad little face on the pages of 
otherwise monotonously repetitive bar borders bearing odd spoon and liver-shaped 
forms of nondescript variety. But hope was on the way. The ubiquitous acanthus at the 
end of the fourteenth century again displays its showy head and long trailing leaf, and 
mingling with current forms, produces at least new patterns and richer colouring. Char¬ 
acteristic of this phase of decoration are showers of fine hair-line sprays with small gold 
and coloured motifs which arc interspersed among tlie heavier branches. This is the end 
of the development of English manuscript decoration. 

As the decorative style developed primarily out of the Celtic ornamental style, so 
figural art traces a direct ancestry to Northumbrian, that is, Anglo-Saxon eighth-century 
manuscripts. The distinction of origins is unmistakable, but the reason for it is not clear: 
was it a matter of environment or temperament? At any rate, whereas Celtic figures 
show an increasing tendency towards a redtictio ad absurdtmt, Anglo-Saxon figures, though 
often badly understood, always are unmistakably human. We have seen, in the survey, 
examples of the two main types of figures which were evolved by Anglo-Saxon artists 
out of two Continental prototypes: the monumental type which flourished especially at 
Winchester, and the lively, dramatically rendered narrative type which so quickly made 
itself at home at Canterbury. The monumental type associates itself with the heavily 
painted acanthus ornament of the Winchester style, or else appears completely free of 
ornament, in single miniatures in outline teclmique, as in the Harley Psalter; die restless 
Canterbury type, appearing in crowded scenes of miniatures at first, soon associated 
itself with the ornamental initials and the jumping animals. The mingling of figures and 
figure subjects with decorative motifs produced the form which suited most perfectly 
the English illuminator’s taste and ideology, and this union occurred first at Canterbury. 
But it was the monumental figural style which produced late twelfth century wall paint¬ 
ing and stained glass. 

With the replacement of the heavy acanthus initials by the fine-line ribbon-scroll 
initials at the beginning of the thirteenth century, the small-scale figure conies into its 
own. Initials, and their relatives, medallions, vrere admirable places for composing a small 
but lively scene illustrating a story without violating the general ornamental effect. 
Designers of stained glass saw the possibilities of this style as combining a pleasing overall 
design for a panel with the lively interest and variety of a narrative. Thus manuscripts and 
stained glass drew very close together in this period, and again it was Canterbury which 
took the lead. 

What new impulse produced the climax of this small-scale style in East Anglian art is 
still to be determined. Though some of its elements seem to have affinities with con¬ 
temporary styles in north France and Flanders, there is no basis for believing that the 
style, or any of its essentials, was imported. In its underlying principles, its love of orna¬ 
ment, of variety, of exciting narrative, of the bizarre, and, above all, its harmony of 
figural and decorative features, it can be accounted for wholly in earlier phases of English 
painting. It is, as a matter of fact, in all respects the most characteristically English phase 
of medieval painting. This is important to remember in evaluating the art; for the East 
Anglian is the second and last great period of its development, and it is comparable in the 
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quality of its best workmanship, as in the Iiannony and perfection of its elements, to the 
best Hiberno-Saxon work, though totally different in style and ideology. No wonder 
that this phase of English medieval painting, more than any other, spread abroad; it is 
reflected in the decorative style of Bohemia and in the figure style of the Lower Rliinc 
and probably even of France. But the influence is a reflection only; it did not stimulate 
any new stylistic movements, partly because its great inventiveness had already exhausted 
almost all the possibilities of the style, and there was nothing much to do with it but to 
copy its motifs or debase it. Both happened, at home and abroad, and by the middle of 
the fourteenth century it was no longer productive. 

Only one more phase need be noted in the development of English medieval painting, 
and that was the result mainly of influence from abroad. But it found congenial soil in 
England. The interest in facial expression had almost from his first figure painting in¬ 
terested the English artist, even though his modelling of the features was of the sketchiest 
nature. The faces of early votive figures, such as the St Dunstan at the feet of Christ (Plate 
22), and Matthew Paris at the feet of the Virgin (Plate 106), show expressions of humility 
and devotion. The increase in the number of individual figures in association with various 
religious themes led to the introduction of individuals for their own sake, and this led, of 
course, for purposes of recognition, to portraiture. But the panel portraits of the later 
Middle Ages, such as King Richard in the Wilton Diptych and the large picture in West¬ 
minster Abbey, arc painted in a technique which is not unmixed with Italian or other 
Continental influence, so that for examples of purely English skill in portraiture, wc 
must turn again to manuscripts. In first rank, in the number of pictures as well as in tlieir 
life-likeness, is the Bedford Psalter which contains dozens of small heads within initial 
letters, many painted so discerningly and skilfully that they must be considered portraits: 
some are almost certainly identifiable. The Bedford book is the work of a number of 
illuminators working together, perhaps under the direction of the illuminator Herman 
Scheerre, Out of the same atelier come die portraits reproduced in plate 169, B and c. 
The technique is linear, hghtly coloured, and the artist’s sensitiveness to his subject and 
his skill in depicting not so much what he sees as what he feels arc evident. In view of the 
importance which portrait painting plays in later English art under the stimulus of Hol¬ 
bein and others from abroad, is it too much to suggest that this sensitive treatment of 
portraiture is also to be traced back to a continuity in the attitude of the English artist 
towards his subject? 

For it must be remembered that his earliest experience in representations of free nar¬ 
rative were drawn from the lively illustrative scenes in the Utrecht Psalter, which he 
might have duplicated many times had his temperament been capable only of slavish 
copying. Instead, it is noteworthy that the model was re-born with each succeeding 
generation. The English medieval artist always seemed to need to express his individual 
reactions to whatever came to hand. This projection of his personality into the figural art 
is what gives his work, certainly its variety and interest, but more than tliat, its meaning. 
It was therefore possible for Continental manuscripts to be imported and even copied, in 
a manner of speaking, but the result would not be merely a duplication of the model, 
but a re-vivified version. It might not express the original artist’s intention exactly, but 
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it would certaiiJy be the English artist’s interpretation of the underlying facts or ideas in 
the representation before him. It was this constant awareness of the idea back of his model 
or subject that imparts to English medieval painting its significance as an art in its own 
right: it was fundamentally and intensely alive and creative. This independence of spirit 
also accounts in great part for the ability of English artists to be exposed without suc¬ 
cumbing to those foreign influences which were constandy arriving from across the 
Channel throughout the Middle Ages. Even in the face of the strongest French influence, 
in the mid thirteenth century, when Paris was the hub of the art world and England even 
then was widiin easy reach of it, artists like Matthew Paris and William de Brailes, 
though showing evidence of knowledge of the wonderful new French style, quietly went 
their own way, using their own techniques and expressing their thoughts with char¬ 
acteristic independence. As long as English art remained sturdy and vigorous, it was safe 
from being stampeded by foreign styles. It is significant that in this same period of the 
climax of French international influence, it was English artists who painted in a variety of 
styles and with inimitable freshness and originality a long scries of apocalypse pictures 
which arc unsurpassed in medieval painting anywhere. Typically English too are the 
slightly earlier illustrated bestiaries with their marvellous renderings of talcs about fabul¬ 
ous animals such as even tlicir fertile imaginations would hardly have dreamed of without 
some stimulating model. This was grist for their mill, and their reaction to such eminently 
congenial material was not only magnificent drawing and fine though completely un- 
naturalistic painting, but the well-nigh inexliaustiblc stream of grotesques that poured 
out from the bestiary material into the borders of East Anglian manuscripts, and even 
into wall paintings and embroideries. 

If there is no doubt about the vigour of English medieval style, what of the quality of 
its craftsmanship? In competition with the fine Paris style of the mid tliirtecnth century, 
English manuscripts are hopelessly lost. On this scale and within these more formal 
limitations, English work is less meticulous and exquisite, less strictly controlled by good 
taste in design as in subject matter, less uniform in quality, and, of course, it never reached 
the degree of diminutive size which the French pocket Bibles attained. It is probable that 
the very qualities tliat make EngUsh illumination interesting were responsible for the un¬ 
evenness in their quality. For in Paris in the thirteenth century illuminators were trained 
and controlled by the guild system; in England even much later than the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury a great deal of work was still done in monasteries, either by monks or by lay 
illuminators who were brought in. As a matter of fact, we blow very little about the 
training of Enghsh illuminators, but it would seem from the variations in their skill and 
manner of working that their training was far from systematic and may have been 
acquired largely by the method of trial and error. There is the interesting example of die 
early fourteenth century picture book (Plate 134) which contains an amazing series 
of illustrations drawn and painted in a manner which would have horrified a French 
illuminator of almost any period. They are certainly the work of some local genius who 
was an amateur in his craft. 

This expression of individual skill, often very crude indeed, is most apparent in much 
of the surviving wall painting in England. It is true, that in its present battered state it 
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would be difEcuIt to evaluate the style of any artist; but Peterborough was a very im¬ 
portant centre of art in the high Middle Ages, and the paintings in the manor at Long- 
thorpe just outside the town (which arc fairly well preserved) are certainly not the work 
of a highly skilled and trained painter, interesting though they arc in their subject matter 
and its interpretation. Of panel painting there remains so very little outside the fine Court 
pieces and the East Anglian panels (where, naturally, we could expect to find at least 
moderately well-trained artists) that it is difficult to judge whether local artists often tried 
dieir hand at this kind of painting also. A few rather roughly painted chests, like one in 
Winchester Cathedral, would suggest that they did. The art of making stained-glass 
windows was, of course, necessarily too technical and difficult for amateurs; thus we find 
more artists showing evidences of training in such centres as Canterbury and York. Em¬ 
broideries also show considerable similarity in the types of designs and figures, but in this 
art the technical skill which the designer might have shown in the original patterns 
would largely have vanished under tlie embroiderer’s needle. 

To sum up the picture of the accomplishment of English art in the Middle Ages, we 
can conclude that it demonstrates, in the variations of skill displayed, the same lack of 
uniformity tliat characterizes the interpretation of subject matter. But what is gain for the 
representational interest may be loss in the more formal and higlily skilled technique. 
But rarely in cither France or in England does one find both in equal measure. 

This summary of the characteristic traits of English style has not so far taken account of 
the Continental influences in tlie later periods which were in some degree acceptable and 
accepted by English medieval artists. Of these the most congenial came from Flanders 
and the Low Countries. Italian influence and even, apparently, Bohemian had a limited 
effect on the technique, but were never really understood nor wholly accepted. There 
may be a reason for tliis. 

Partly it was a matter of temperament. The more forthright, robust character of 
Flemish art in the late thirteenth century, with its less formal design and less controlled 
taste, appealed more strongly to the English artist and, within limits, he took it to his 
heart. A small Book of Hours in die British Museum, illuminated in Maastricht c. 1300, 
could almost be mistaken for English work and, in fact, docs show some affinities with 
East Anglian manuscripts in the humour of its historiated initials, the lustiness of its 
grotesques and even in some of the decorative motifs. And yet the similarities seem to be 
radicr of kind than of the influence of the one on the other. Another fourteenth century 
manuscript, a finely and fully illustrated copy of the Alexander Romance, in the Bodleian 
Library, written in Bruges c. 1338, could also (except, perhaps, for its technique) liave 
been painted by an English illuminator. These two examples will serve to illustrate the 
strong affinities between English and Flemish style and interpretation. It would be no 
wonder, therefore, if Flemish influence were eventually found to be influential in the 
formulation of the East Anglian style, and yet in its earlier and finer phases, this style 
can, as wc have seen, be well established as stemming from the continuity of English 
work. In its later phases, however, when a strange exaggerated type of modelling of faces 
and draperies makes its appearance in the larger and coarser motifs, and humour goes 
beyond the limits of the fantastic and becomes outright crude and vulgar, then, if wc 
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evaluate Flemish traits correctly, this phase may have been introduced into England from 
some Low Country source, for rarely docs English humour allow itself the licence of such 
forms. 

In the late fourteenth century a much more clear-cut contact with Netherlandish art is 
supplied by the work of a Dutch artist who, through what means we do not know, found 
himself in London and joined a group who were engaged in illuminating the great Car¬ 
melite Missal. The style of this artist can be matched in other late fourteenth century 
Netherlandish works, one of which was made for the Duke of Gelder, probably at 
Arnhem. So the style is authentically Dutch, and indeed contrasts strongly with tliat of 
his two collaborators on otlicr pages. The interesting fact about tliis collaboration is that 
the Dutch style seems to have almost no effect on the other artists, but in some slightly 
later miniatures its influence is unmistakably apparent. The Dutchman was much more 
of a painter, in the true sense of the term, tlian any English artist whose work we know, 
and the effect of his heavy modelling, especially in the faces, and his stronger colouring 
and brilliant rendering of compositions of figures in architectural settings set up a whole 
new concept in late medieval English illumination. The companion volume to the great 
Missal, an enormous Bible with a full complement of historiated initials, many of which 
follow closely the Dutch artist’s style, arc evidence of his influence on English work. This 
influence might have been still more effective had not another artist appeared upon the 
scene, of unknown but certainly Continental origins, whose technique approached even 
more closely that of the traditional linear style. Herman Scheerre (the name suggests a 
Low Country origin) was a magnificent painter in the sensitive manner which was part 
and parcel of the English artist’s temperament; but his technique, delicate and linear 
though it is, is based not on the outline style, but on a soft surface modelling in browns 
on a pale base. This technique appealed to the English artist more than the heavy, built-up 
modelling of the Dutch Carmelite artist, and became, in fact, the inspiration of a whole 
group of illuminators who had evidently learned from him. These two instances of a 
willingness to accept and incorporate into their traditional style new elements wliich were 
congenial arc typical both of the English artists’ independence and of their ability to 
assimilate what would enrich without radically altering their own. maimer of working. 

The reaction of English artists to Italian styles of painting in the later Middle Ages is 
another matter, but is likewise indicative of their reluctance to yield to influences which 
they did not understand or approve. The spread of Italian influence everywhere in 
Europe in the second half of the fourteenth century was affecting the various local styles 
in such a marked manner that many examples of the so-called International Style caimot 
be assigned with certainty to any place of origin. Italian techniques were, however, 
particularly applicable to panel and wall painting, and since this form of art was not 
produced to any extent in England, wc would not expect to find many examples of panel 
paintings in the International Style there. The one outstanding example is the Wilton 
Diptych (Plates 152 and 153). This is here attributed to this style solely on the grounds 
that there arc elements of ItaUan technique which arc not characteristic of English work; 
the composition and the mood, however, seem to be English. There may be further 
evidence of such a mixture of styles in the newly uncovered wall paintings in the Tower 
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of London which, as far as they can be seen at present, appear to be in fresco technique 
and to have certain affinities with the Wilton Diptych in figure types and quality of 
colouring. But in this instance conclusions cannot be drawn until a thorough study of the 
paintings is possible. 

The case for north Italian, or Lombard, influence has already been put for the source 
of these elements in the paintings from St Stephen’s Cliapel. It has also been pointed out 
that England had close political contacts with Lombardy in the third quarter of the 
century, which might have accounted for die introduction of Italian influence into Eng¬ 
land. A small piece of evidence of the practical contacts of one Englishman with Italian 
painting in Florence is furnished by the picture of a Knight of the Garter among the im¬ 
portant foreground figures in the great fresco of the Church Triumphant in the Spanish 
Chapel in Sta Maria Novella in Florence. This man has been identified as one of the 
nobles who accompanied Lionel, Duke of Clarence, son of Edward III, on his journey to 
Lombardy on the occasion of his marriage in 1368 to an Italian princess. As an additional 
item in this comiexion, Humphrey de Bohun, for whom some of the manuscripts show¬ 
ing strongest Italian influence were made, was one of the two men who made arrange¬ 
ments for this journey. There must have been a great many other visits of Englishmen to 
Italy, painters and illuminators among them. In fact, as we have seen, there is visible 
evidence of these contacts in English painting in such elements as the types of features or the 
modelling in faces and draperies, and the curiously misunderstood back view of figures 
as shown in plate 150A. These are only superficial details, and although, as we have seen, 
they do occur in a group of manuscripts, they do not imply much more than awareness 
of the Italian fashion. Nor could it really be otherwise, considering the fundamental 
differences between the Italian modelled style and the English linear style. 

One more foreign influence should be looked at in the light of its acceptability by 
English artists in the late fourteenth century. There is much disagreement as to whether 
or not Bohemian artists came to England in the train of Anne of Bohemia at the time of 
her marriage to King Richard II. It must be admitted that there is no documentary 
evidence to support such a fact, but it will on the other hand be admitted by anyone who 
has studied the Liber Regalis (tlic Coronation Book of Kings, in Westminster Abbey 
Library) that it is painted in a style much more like that of Bohemian manuscripts than 
of any of English make. If it is the work of a Bohemian, it does not seem to have had 
much influence on English style, but an interesting sequel to its appearance in the Liber 
Regalis is its presence in a few of the miniatures in the Carmelite Missal. Whatever the 
source of this curious style may be, it seems to have been limited to these two examples, 
though traces of its influence, particularly in figure types, lingers in one or two other 
manuscripts made for Richard. The border decoration of tlie miniatures in die Liber 
Regalis is English and the book was probably made at Westminster. The decorative style 
of the ‘Bohemian’ miniatures in die Carmelite Missal has certain elements of East 
Anglian foliage, which could represent an echo of earlier East Anglian influences on 
Bohemian illumination. 

All these various foreign contacts arc indicated graphically in the Chart on pages 4-5 
and discussed in the text; but it has seemed worth while to review them as a body because 
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of the light they tlirow on the pecuHar paradox of repudiation and acceptance by English 
artists of successive foreign influences to which they were exposed in the crucial period of 
the late Middle Ages. This determined attitude may have been both their weakness and 
their strength: certainly such examples of the International Style as the Broederlam altar- 
piece in Dijon illustrate what fine achievements became possible by the assimilation of 
lulian ‘painterly’ qualities; on the other hand, except for the Wilton Diptych, English 
late medieval art escaped the anonymity of much painting in the International Style by 
retaining its essential independence. Wliatevcr was strong and deeply rooted in the 
English pictorial style remained fundamentally untouched by the feverish grasping after 
the representation of modelled form at the turn of the fourtcentli century. 

We know what that strong and deep root was, and also that it could still be fruitful, for 
in the middle of the fifteenth century it produced some of its finest, most mature examples 
in the style of tinted drawing (Plates 176 and 177). In these drawings the human figure in 
the hands of the English draughtsman at last reached its full realization through shaded 
line, and the faces, with characteristic portraiture in the most competent English manner, 
bear witness to the rightness of his resistance to overwhelming foreign influences. 

That English painting was yet, in the end, caught by such a tide was due in great part 
to the fact that, fine as these late flowerings of the outline style were, it is obvious that 
the plant had lost its vigour. It almost seems as though English artists, dazzled by the 
wonderful new style which was flourishing so amazingly in Flanders, gave up the struggle, 
except, perhaps, for a few who for one reason or another were absorbed in the new style 
wliich flooded England in the late fifteenth century. 

But our evaluation of painting in Britain in the Middle Ages should not end on such a 
sad note. For a just estimate of this phase of art we must turn back and remember the 
really vital force in earlier English pictorial art, namely, the teclmiques of dynamic outline 
which were evolved and adapted and survived so many centuries of growth and change. 
The forms which this creative force took on during its long history are the measure of the 
strength and the resilience of a technique capable of adapting itself to so many different 
purposes and yet retaining its fundamental character. 
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No claim is made as to cither the completeness or the consistency of the terms included 
in this Glossary. The basis for selection has been solely their applicability to the present text. 


Acanthus, Fleshy curling lobed leaf of a Greek plant, 
a favourite decorative motif especially in Roman 
art. 



Addorsed. A term used in heraldry signifying figures 
placed back to back. 

Animal interlace. Interlace formed of lacertincs 

{q.v.) or other animal forms. 



Arabesque {medieval). Ornamental pattern of stems 
and foHage in running curves or scrolls often in¬ 
cluding animals and birds within the coils. Cf. 
Inhabited scroll. 

Baldarchino or baldaquin. A canopy over a scat or 
other place of honour. 

Bar-branch. An ornamental motif in later medieval 
illumination consisting of a vertical or horizontal 
stem to wliich foliage is joined to form a marginal 
border. {Below left.) 


Bar tracery. Decorative shapes given to stone- 
masonry in the head of a window or other open¬ 
ing to form a pattern. {Above right.) 


Barbed quatrefoil. A four-lobed ornament having 
points between tlie lobes. 



Benedictional. A Uturgical service book containing 
episcopal benedictions for the great feasts of the 
Church year. 

Book of Hours {Horae). A liturgical service book, 
used mainly for private devotions, containing 
the office in honour of the Virgin as recited in 
monasteries and churches after the Canonical 
Hours {q.v.) of tlie day. It often included also the 
Hours of die Holy Ghost and of the Holy 
Cross. 

Breaks interlace see Stopped-knot interlace. 

Breviary. A liturgical service book containing 
Offices for the Canonical Hours {q.v.). 

Buskin. A covering for the foot and leg reaching to 
the calf or to the knee. 

C-scroll. Two convergent spirals. {Below left.) 


Cabbage head motif {so-called). A coarse floral or 
foliate ornament typical of fifteendi century 
illuminated border design; probably a descendant 
of the acanthus {q.v.). {Above right.) 

Cable pattern. A two-strand flattened twist. 

Calendar {ecclesiastical). The days of the months 
designated in relation to the Kalends, Nones, and 
Ides of the Roman calendar. The feasts and saints’ 
days celebrated locally were entered in die Calen¬ 
dars of liturgical manuscripts. Sec also KL mono¬ 
gram. 

Calendar pictures. Illustration of the twelve signs of 
the zodiac and the twelve labours or occupations 
suitable to the respective months. 
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Calligraphic style, A precise linear tecliniqiic as de¬ 
veloped in fine handwriting applied to decorative 
or pictorial art. Used particularly in connexion 
with Hiberno-Saxon manuscripts. 

Camaycit or camaieu. Painting in monochrome, i.c. 
in tones of any single colour. 

Canon Tables. A concordance of reference to paral¬ 
lel passages occurring in two or more of the four 
gospels. Sec also Eusebian Canon Tables. 

Canonical Hours. The eight monastic church ser¬ 
vices prescribed for the twenty-four-hour day. 


They were: 
Matins 

three nocturns said during the night 

Lauds 

said at dawn 

Prime 

said at 6 a.m. 

Tcrcc 

said at 9 a.m. 

Sext 

said at noon 

Nones 

said at 3 p.m. 

Vespers 

said at 6 p.m. 

Compline 

! said at nightfall 


Champl(T^. See Enamel. 

Chasuble. A garment worn by the celebrant at Mass. 
Cinquefoil. A five-lobed ornamental motif. 



Cloisonne. Sec Enamel. 

Codex Aureus. A manuscript book, usually the four 
gospels, written in gold. 

Confronted. A term used in heraldry signifying fig¬ 
ures placed face to face. 

Cope. A bell-shaped outer garment worn by clergy 
during processions and at other important church 
functions. 

Crested animal head. An animal head having an ex¬ 
crescence in the form of a curling lappet or car or 
of an acanthus-type leaf form. Characteristic of 
South English and Mercian animal ornament. 



Crockets. Projecting leaf ornaments placed on a 
frame or architectural member as an arch or gable. 
In the pictorial arts, used on frames of panel paint¬ 
ings and in representations of architectural detail. 



Cross with interlace. Typical Celtic Christian stone 
monument decorated with a carved interlace 
pattern (q.v.). 

Cross-hatching. Filling a space with two crossing 
systems of parallel lines in order to distinguish one 
space from another as to colour or tone. 


Cruciform page. A decorative page in Hibemo- 
Saxon manuscripts, of which the central feature of 
die design is some form of cross. 

Cusp. A projecting point formed by the meeting of 
two segmental curves in tracery. {Below left.) 



Daisies {East Anglian, so-called). The common 
linglisli daisy, a pink or white multi-pctallcd 
flower. In East Anglian ornament it was usually 
simplified to a rounded pinkish tip and a green 
calyx. {Ahope right.) 

Dalmatic. A vestment worn by deacons, and (under 
their outer vestment) by bishops and certain 
other prelates when officiating at Mass. 

Diagonal fret. A version of meander pattern {qw.) 
running diagonally instead of vertically or hori- 
zontaUy. 



Diaper work {medieval). Surface decoration com¬ 
posed of square or lozenge shapes which usually 
enclose small formal motifs. 



X 

X 

X 

K 

X 

X 

X 






Displayed. A term used in heraldry to describe an 
eagle or other bird represented with wings spread. 

Dorsal {altar). A panel of material, often richly em¬ 
broidered, hung against a wall behind an altar. 

Easter Tables. Charts for the astronomical computa¬ 
tions of the date of Easter. 
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Enamel, champleve. A process of enamelling in 
which die ground of die metal is cut out to form 
die pattern and enamel is inserted in these hollows. 

Enamel, cloisonne'. A process of enamelling in which 
a flat metal surface is divided into compartments 
(cloisons) by the welding on to it of diin metal 
strips. The hollow cloisons are filled widi enamel. 

Etisehian Canon Tables. A concordance of references 
to parallel gospel passages compiled by Eusebius 
of Caesarea in the fourth century and commonly 
included in early medieval gospel books. 

Finial. A carved ornament, usually resembUng a 
conventionalized leaf or flower, used as a termina- 
don or finisliing point of a gothic pinnacle, gable, 
or other architectural feature, or on frames as 
represented in pictorial art. (Below left.) 


rlcHron. Decorative carved flower or leaf terminat¬ 
ing a staff*, a rod, or a sceptre. (Above ri^ht.) 

Fresco painting. Mural painting executed on the 
fresh plaster, in which die pigments, suspended in 
a lime medium, bind with the plaster. 

Frontal (altar). A decorative panel of rich cloth or 
embroidery, or of painted wood or precious metal 
and jewels, covering the front of an altar. 

Gesso. A mixture of plaster of Paris and glue to form 
a hard smooth surface over wood, for use in panel 
painting. 

Glossed text. Text wliich has been annotated with 
sources or parallel passages, for example, glossed 
epistles or gospels. 

Gospel lectionary. Gospel book arranged according 
to liturgical order. 

Granulation. Ornament in metalwork, consisting of 
tiny beads soldered to the surface. 

Greek cross. Plain cross with four equal limbs, some¬ 
times placed within a circle, as on early Irish 
monuments. 




Grisaille. Painting done only with black, white, and 
the greys resulting from mixing them. Cf. 
Camayeu. 


Grotesques. Systems of ornament representing fan¬ 
tastic subjects or extravagant figures and fanciful 
animals. 

Guilloche. A system of ornament consisting of a 
loose, continuous twist or interlace, enclosing a 
series of equidistant circles. 


Hatching. A system of parallel lines used to suggest 
tone or colour. Sec also Cross-hatclmig. 


Historiated initial. Initial letter at the beginning of an 
important text passage, enclosing a picture which 
illustrates or refers to the text it introduces. 

I lorae or Hours. See Book of Hours. 

Inhabited scroll. An arabesque pattern with birds or 
animals among the branches. 



Interlace. A general system of ornament consisting 
of lines or bands which pass over and under each 
other, like the threads in lace. 



Key. Sec Meander. 

KL monogram. A combination of the letters K and L 
from the Latin Kalendae, which stand at die begin¬ 
ning of each month in an ecclesiastical calendar. 

Lacertine. A very elongated biped or quadruped widi 
an ccl-likc body. The heads vary in type but 
usually have cars and a biting snout. 



Lappets. Soft, curved cars found on many medieval 
animals. 
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Line endings or fillings. Ornament placed in the 
empty spaces left at the ends of lines which the 
writing docs not completely fill. 

Lodged, A term used in heraldry to describe an 
animal in repose, as the White Hart in the badge 
of Richard II. 



Lozenge. A diamond shape used in diaper or other 
ornamental design to contain a motif. 

Mandorla, The almond-shaped glory which sur¬ 
rounds Christ, the Virgin, or (rarely) saints as¬ 
cending to Heaven. 



Maniple. A band of embroidery worn by priests 
over the left hand or arm. 

Mask (animal). A stylized animal head used as a 
decorative motif in classical art and carried over 
into Carolingian and later onument. 



Meander: also Key or Greek Key. A geometrical pat¬ 
tern formed by broken lines at right angles to one 
another. 
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Millefiori glass. A kind of mosaic glass used for 
mounts in metalwork. It was made by grouping 
several rods of different-coloured glass into a 
simple pattern, fusing them, and cutting the 
bundle crosswise so as to display the pattern. The 
technique was Roman, but it was used also by 
the Irish in the Late Celtic period. 

Missal. A liturgical service book containing the 
texts and ceremonial for Masses for all the Sun¬ 
days and for die various feast days throughout the 
whole year. 

Niello, A process of incising in metal and filling the 
incised lines with a black compound which melts 
at a high temperature. When polished, the design 
appears as a black incrustation on the polished 
metal plate. 

Ogee arch. An arch inscribed by means of four 
centres so as to be alternately concave and convex. 



Orphreys. Decorative bands, usually embroidered, 
on ecclesiastical vestments. 

Pelta. A classical ornamental modf formed by two 
converging curves joined by another line. The 
ancestor of the trumpet pattern (q.v.). 



Phylactery. In Medieval Art, a long narrow band 
held or issuing from the mouth of a figure, in¬ 
tended to be inscribed with a text identifying the 
person or showing what he is saying. 

Plaitwork. Sec Interlace. 

Plate tracery. Pattern formed by piercing the solid 
masonry in the head of a window or other 
opening. 
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Pontifical A liturgical book containing services to 
be celebrated by bishops. 

Powdered {heraldic scm^). Decorated with a number 
of small motifs scattered over a surface. 

Psalter. A service book containing die psalms. 

Quarried glass. Window panels divided into squares 
or diamonds, each containing an onumental or 
heraldic motif. 

Quatrefoil. Four-lobcd ornamental form. Cf. Barbed 
quatrefoil. 


Reserved edges. Spaces left around a painted orna¬ 
ment exposing the vellum of a manuscript page. 
In Hiberno-Saxon decoration die reserved edges 
aid in clarifying a complicated pattern of spirals or 
interlace. 

Ribbon pattern. Sometimes used to describe plait- 
work or strapwork; any flat ribbon-like ornament. 

Rood. Cross or Crucifix. 

Rood screen. Sec Screen. 

Rosette. An ornament fitting into a circle and having 
six or more lobes or petals. 



Roundel A circular medallion containing orna¬ 
ments or figures. 

S^chain. An ornamental calligraphic pattern con¬ 
sisting of a scries of connected S’s, used to fill the 
space between large initials and smaller text 
letters in some early Hibemo-Saxon manuscripts. 

Sacramentary. A liturgical service book containing 
the ritual for administering the sacrament; it is 
the predecessor of the much more complete 
missal {q.v.). 

Sarum use. A form of liturgical use established by 
the thirteenth century at Salisbury (Sarum) and 
later adopted for use in English non-monastic 
churches. 

Screen, parclose. The screen partially enclosing the 
choir and separating it from the remainder of the 
church. 


Screen, rood. A screen between die choir and the 
nave of a church on the top of wliich was placed 
the rood or cross. 

Scroll See Spiral. 

Seraph. The highest of the nine orders of angels. 
(For the other eight orders, sec p. 214, note 20.) 
Seraplis were usually represented with six wings 
covered with human eyes. 

Serrated cabbage leaf [so^allcd). An East Anglian 
decorative motif probably derived from the acan¬ 
thus (q.v.), gready elongated to form a graceful 
ribbon-like form with serrated edges. 



Service boohs, liturgical See Benedictional, Book of 
Hours, Breviary, Gospel Lectionary, Missal, Ponti¬ 
fical, Psalter, Sacramentary, and Proper. 

Spandrel The triangular space between two adjoin¬ 
ing arches. 


V ♦ 



Spiral {Celtic). A pattern formed by a line revolving 
in a curve about a central point. Sec C-scroll 
Step patterns. Right-angled geometric patterns pro¬ 
gressing in steps. 



Stippled gold ground. Background of gold leaf on a 
miniature or painting which is decorated v/ith 
patterns formed by a number of small dots 
punched on die surface with a pointed tool. Also 
called tooled. To be distinguished from stamped 
ground, where the motifs arc pressed in with a die. 

Stole. A narrow strip of material, often embroid¬ 
ered, worn by clerics around the neck, as a part of 
their ecclesiastical vestments {q.v.). 

Stopped-knot interlace. The typically Celtic form of 
interlace, the strands being doubled back at inter¬ 
vals to form knots. Also called the breaks interlace. 
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Strapwork, A form of ornament consisting of bands 
or fillets interlaced or intertwined; a later offshoot 
of the Celtic interlace. [Below left.) 



Tertnirtal heads. Animal or human heads without 
bodies wliich arc often attached to initial letters or 
otlier decorative forms as terminations. [Aboue 
right.) 

Tetramorph. The union of die four symbols of die 
Bvangelists - the angel, lion, ox, and eagle - into 
one figure. 

Tooled ground. See Stippled gold ground. 

Tracery. Sec Bar tracery and Plate tracery. 

Trefoil. A thrcc-lobcd ornament. 

Trefoiled arch. An arch shaped into three lobes. 



Troper. A liturgical service book containing the 
musical interpolations or tropes. 

Trumpet pattern. Two whorls joined across the 
open side by a curved line. 



Twist. See Cable pattern. 

Vair. Fur obtained from a variety of squirrel with 
grey back and wliitc belly, used commonly in the 
Middle Ages for lining and trimming garments. 

Vellum. Calf and odicr animal skins dressed and 
polished for use as writing material. 

Vernicle. A term for the Vera Icon or true image of 
Christ’s face traditionally impressed upon die 
Sn^i(iriin;/orcloth presented to Him by St Veronica 
on the road to Calvary'. 

Vestments. The robes worn by the clergy in the 
celebration of Mass and other church services and 
functions. See also Chasuble, Cope, and Dalmatic. 

Vine scroll. Running arabesque pattern of grape or 
other vine stems with leaves and fruit. 

Whorl. An elaboration of the spiral in which several 
lines curve in the same direction around a 
single centre. 
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Nortlniinbrian (LindisfariK); ('riidhinn l*agc, from Lindisfarnc* Ciospc'Is. 698-7 

13 ' hy 9? in. British Museum 
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Nortlumibrian (Liiulistanu*): 'IVxt Page, from Lindisfarnc Gospels. 698-7. 
13 i by 9» in. British Mnsctiw 





















































































(a) Nortluiinbnaii {Lindi>fanK-); St Matthew, (h) Stnitli Italian (:]: The Serihe E/ra. prefixed Northiinibrian Bible, 

from Lindistanie Gospels. r)(;S-7,^j. i G by \)] in. Britisli Musttifu Late sixth century, i^s-by p; in. McMira LiUin'uziiUhi. florcna' 































(a) South Endish; St Mark. From Chithcrdu Gt'spck Eidnh („) Irish: St Mark. From Ck'spois. (.7Vj-r,o. 

ssiituis iNliuiaturs' io[ hv in. F/yauM .Miniature*)' h\' in. Sfift/hihlioThck^ St (kj/j 







































(a) Norchiinibrian: David as a Warrior. fr^>m (b) C.antcrbury: David as a Musician. 

Cassiodoriis. CommciUtify on Psahiis. c.'j 2 \. Miniature tronr l^saltcr. Mid eighth ccntiu\. 

14! bv TO? in. Carhcdral Lihriiry, Durham 9t by ” in. Briti<h Museum 


















(a) ('aiKcrlnirv: St Matthew, from CJospcK. ^.760. (h) Mercian(:): St Matthew, from Rome Ciospel'*. r. 

Miniature 12^. hv lo.l in. R<^yi\l Lihuny. SuKhliohn j hv hi. Bihliorccii Aposr.^tiid l\iriiafui. Ronii 



























































Irish (Iona aiul Kells); XIM Page, troin Book of Kells. J6Q-S20. 13 by 9! in. 
Tritiify Collc(H\ Dubliu 
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CanUTbiiry: Decorative* I'ext Pa^e, from Ik'de, lurlcsidstiiiil Ilisiory. I.atc eighth lentiirv. 
Detail approx, actual si/e. British Miiscmn 
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Canterbury: Sr Luke, from Ciospels. r. Noo. bv i bi. 
British Musaim 




















(a) Unknown (WiiulK-stc-r?): (n) Unknown (WindK-stt-r;): 

Daiiid. from Knibroidcrcd Stoic. 909-16. Peter I )eaeon, from Embroidered Maniple. 

Detail actual size. 90<,>-i6. Detail actual size. 

Ciiiliednil Librtiry, Durham ihirlicdral Library, Durham 
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Unknown: Presentation ot the Hook to Pope CGregory, from Rahaniis Maiiriis, 
Dc Liiudc Crucis. renth eentiiry. i6.l hv 13^ in. I'rifiiiy (a'IIcoi\ Ciinihriih^t' 
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(a) Unknown (Winclu-srcr;'!: Atliclstan prosentint: tlic iiiS Winchester; Cl^ri^t Enthroned, from /Fthelstan Psalter. 

Book to St Cuthbert. fnmi Bede. Life of St Cuthhirt. .-.930. Tenth eeimiry (first third). Appro.x. actual size, 

n 1 by in. Cer/nts Christi Celhxe. Ciimhriils;c Brithli .\[ufeuin 



















(a) C;anrcTbury: Hcatus Initial, From Hoswortli Psalter. (i,;! Raniscy .Abbey (:); Heatiis Initial, Fr.mi Psalter. 

Late tenth century. Initial fij by 3 I in. Bririsli Miisaim Late tenth century. Initial 6i bv s t in. Briti<h 












("antcrbiir\ or Slicrbornc Abbey?: Ciod die Si>n, from Slierborne Pontifical, 
I2l by iS in. nihliotlicquc Wttioihjlc, Paris 
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(Canterbury or Slierborne Abbey:: Crndfixion, from Sherborne Pontifieal. ^.992 


]i\ by S in. Bibliotliajiic Wuioihilc, Baris 






























Winchester: King Fulgar oHering C'harter to ("hrist, from New Minster ('harier. Dated g66. 

Ni by 62 in. lirirish Mtisciun 
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(a) CiKiNtonburv: ’Vita', from Lcc'fric Mis:,al. Before 979. (B)Wiiiehe;.ter:Deat'noftlieVirgin.fr.Mii BeneJietionalofArehliishopRobcrt. 
S; by s: in. IWkia,, IJhrary. Oxford rjoo-io}- (?). i-i by\9i in. BiNkrhi^jiu PuNuiitc. Roun, 














h\y (r): Niitivit)', honi Missal of llobcrr of Juinicgcs. 1006 2'^. 1 ^ i by cS-‘ in 
liihlioflicqiic Puhliijiii\ lioticn 
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atitahury: Ill.^trati. m , to I'sal.n CIX. from 1>m1ut. locx., Minianuv 4^ hv (; in. Brinsh Mu>n,n, 
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(iamerbury: Pbuit^hing, from Astronomical Treatises. Harly eleventh century. 
Miniature 2 \' by 7': in. lirifish Muscinn 













(a) Winchc^itcr: St Luke, from Ciriinbalti Cn'>pcls. (h) Winchester: St h'hn, trom GrinibalJ Gospels. 

Early eleventh century. \il by in. }inn<l! Musivm Early eleventh centiirv. \2i bv iji in. Brifisli Museum 
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} WiiK-bcstcr; Knutaiul /f.lt'y:yh'.. trt'in N'cw Miii'-tcr (u) WiiK-Iu-stcr: Crucihxioii. t'n>m New Minster Orticx's 

Rct’istcr. 1020-30. loi by Vj in. Britisii 1023-33. 3 t’y .M in- Bii/ish Mihriwi 







(a) Unknown: Aklhclni and Nuns ot Barking, from Aldhclin, Dc ]’ir^iuinitc. 
Late tenth century. Miniature 3; by 61 in. Liunhctli I^iLur Library, I..oti{loti 
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(li) Malmesbury: ‘Luxuria’, from Brudentius, Psychoniacliia. Beginning of eleventh 
century. Miniature 4.! by ji in. Corpus Christi (a^IIc{^c, (Aiinhriil^JC 
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(a) Mury St [ulinimJs: 

("lirist VictttriiHis, fn^ni Hiiry Psalter. 
Eleventh eeiitiiry (seeoiui cjiiarter). 

Detail approx, (j in. high. 
Bihliotcni Apostolicit rarianu, Rome 


(11) Murv St ndnuinjs: 

Psalmist on Ml Sion, from lUiry Psalter. 
I’leventh century (second ipiarter). 

Detail appn^x. g in. high. 
liih/ioiecii Apo.^roliui 1 'uticoiuh Rome 
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Winchester (?); Crucifixion, from Weingarten (iospels. Eleventh century (secoiul c|uarter 
11 i by yi in. Pierpont Morgan Library, Sew Yorh 
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Clantt-rbiiry (?): Noah’s Ark, from Cictlmon’s l\)cr.is. Eleventh century 
(second cjuarier). Miniature 9 by 7i in. liodiciiin Lihrary, Oxford 
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Wi.ulu-stcr Style- (IVi. Country;); St John. tVoni c;e>spe-ls. r. 1050 (.0. 10 hy f>; »> 

Mouli’ ('iissiuo Lihtin y 
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Acttlcttei doiut t«c)edocc:fid.cim. 

(a) CAinrcrbnry: 1 listoriatctl Initial with Scones 
from tlio Lite of St C'osariiis, from Martyrolo^y 
c. iTOO. Detail 4A by V» in. British Museum 
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Windicstcr: ('riirifixion, from Psalicr. l:k-vcnrh century (rliird cjuartcr). 12 bv 7.I in. 

British Miisciuii 
S3 











C^'in ter bury; St Augustine, from Augustine, /> Civihitc Dei. Early twellili century. 
I.Vi by 9; in. Bihliotvca Mcdiccti Liiurcuziaua, I’lorciicc 
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Canicrlniry: (ilcrits I)isciissinij;, from Aumisriiic, Dc CJiririiic Dei. Earlv 
cvntury. \ by yi in. liihliotectj MeMccit Lnurcti^itnin, Florence 
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ceimua^peccan^ 

<bx Jmfcp^ turn Sake, 

Q edmle^dmuol[mafc^^<i^^ 

N(’>rman (?): Ik-atus Initial, from ('arilcf Hihk*. loSS 96. Actual si/c. 
C^iithalnil Library, Durham 
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mAjiu fine JHUr* 

(a) St Albans (:): Sobriety, bom I’riiileniiiis, Psyduuii.ulii.i. 
Eari\- uvelftli century. Ai'i>rox. actual size. Miish MtiMvm 



(lO Durham (t): bt Cutbbert’s Horse buds Bread for the Saint. 
‘ ’ f„„„ fci, ci/.-.K S' C'.'l'to. Wy .,ve r.i> «n.»..y. 
Actual size. Univi-rsiiY Colk^c, 0 .\Urd 
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Si Allans: Ad.iin aiul Hvc driven frt)in Paradise, fnnn Alhani Psalrer. 11 ig .|6. lo; by 7I in. 

Lihrary of Si Godclumi I lilJcsIu'iin 
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(a) St Albans: Bcatiis Pa^c, from Albani Psalter, i i 19-46. (h) St Albans: Initial Psalm LXV, from Albani Psalter. 1119-46. 

lOfi by 7i in. Lilmny oj St Godchiird, Hihic'<i!ci}n Initial 7I in. high. Lihniry of Sr Goticihmi, 
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(a) Canterbury: St Luke. tViun l^nvcr Bible. (b) Unknown: St .Mark, from Mostvn Ciospels. 

Twelfth century (third quarter). Initial 4I in. diameter F.arlv twelfth centurv. loj bv Os in. 

Cvrfws Christi ColUxf. avnhrUxc Phtpom Morsim Lihr.iry, Xcw York 




Ihiry St EdiiuiiKls (r): Ascension, Dccollatitni ot the Baptist, from Bury (iospels. 
Early twelfth century. i6.1 by lo^ in. Pewhrohe Collc^^(\ Ciimhri(l\fc 
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Uury St Kclnnimls: St Eiimund fmlinij tin- Hungry, from Life of Si Udmumi. 
I i^t.S-.So. 10} by 7 1 in. I’iorponi Mor^m Library. \cw York- 

















Miiry St Ediniiiuls: l i^ht with the J)ancs, from Lifr of St lidfinnid. 1125-50. 
loj hy 7.1 in. Vierjumt Moronu Library, Nnr Yorh 
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(») Unknown•. Scenes Iroin tlie Passion, h'oin Bible l*i(;tiire Leaf. Mid twelfth centiu) 
Detail 7.^ bv 11 in. ] ’icioriti iiud Albert Mmvuw, Londoti 










































(a) Hcrctord (f): Bocthiii> in Prison, troni Boethius. (h) } leretorcl (:): Sr.Mieliacl. from LansJownePsalter. 

Dc C‘.''fiso!iiriofh’ Plulo<cp}jiih'. Twchth century Mid tw elfth century. Si! bv s ,5 in. 

(second quarter). S by s in. Bodk i^vi Lihniry, Oxford Briri<h Museum 
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(a) ('antcrhiir\: Illiistrati(>n for Psalm LI, frum EcKiwinc INalte'r. c. i i so. 
Miniature s 'oy 1 1 A in. Dinity (A>lh‘oc, (\unhriiloc 





















(ana^caioacbitn mbdbfbmiam 
diiM^ailconca|miio(ppbaii^ 

comptotf co^ offtnsi0ncs.&zt 




C'anttMhiiry: Moses and Israeliles, from I.ainboili Bible. Tweiftli eenrury (seeond half). 
Miniaiure Toi by S.;: in. Liwihcth Piihue Lilmtry, J.omlou 
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Unknown; Apostk"^. troin Apocalyp'sc Paintjim>. Mid rwdfrh century. Detail appre^x. s by 
Wmh, Chiifict'l IWiiJ, Church of St Mury, Kinipicy, Gloucestershire 
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Italo-Hy/aiitiiK' (;): Virgin Kiitliroiicd. from I'saltcr. Twilftli century (tliird iiiurter). 

12? by 9 in. l^ritish MitM’ivii 
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York (r): Sacrifia* of Abraham, liibic I'ictiirc from F*saltcr. c. 117s. 1 1 il by 7^ iu. 
Ilntitcriini Mitsctmi, CltiS{fow 
Si 





































































Wniclicstcr: Sumk s from Life of David, from Bible Picture Leaf. Lwelfth century 
(third quarter). 22.’ by .151 in. Vivrpout Moreau Lihrary, Miw York 
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(b) Radford IViory (:): Tiger, from ‘Worksop’ Ucstiary. IkTorc 1187 (?). 
Miniature 3 A by 4 in. Picrpouf Moroni Lihrary, Ncir Yorh 
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St Albans or Westminster (:); Clirist in Majesty, from Westminster Psalter, c. \ioo. 

9 by 6.1 in. British Miischih 
S9 
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(a) St Albans: Symbol of St Matthew, from Glossed Gospels, (b) St Albans or Westminster (-): Annunciation, from 

f. 1200. Approx, actual size. Trinity CeZ/cec, Canihriii^c W'eseminsrer Psalter, c. 1200. 9 bv 61 in. British Museum 
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Canterbury: Illustration tor Psalm LI. from Psalter, cm 200. Miniature 62 bv 11 j in. Wniothilc. P>uis 





































C-antcrbury (r): Trinity, from l.utliiaii hiblc. c. 1200. by 10 in. 
Picrpout Moroaii Lihniry, \cw YorL 






























('anrcrhury: Mciluischili, Panel Sraiiiccl (Ilass Wiiulow. 
l.arc twelfth eeiitury. s ft by 2 ft s in. 

(^Icrcslory, Sotnh~l\csf Inniscpt, Cniiicrhury (^iUhnlnil 


9 .^ 
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(a) Unknown: HiMtns Ikiec. troin INaltcr. (h) Durham (;): St Cuthbcrt, tVoni Bode. Life of Sr Cuthhert. 

Early thirteenth eenrurv. 12 bv Sj in. Bririsli Mihrurn 1.1200. Ss bv 3; in. Briri<li Museuni 























(a) Canterbury: Meilallion. from Stained (dass Window. r 220. 
Detail approx. 3 ft diameter. Trinity Clhipci. Cantahury Cathdirnl 








• cdom itcrRirn^Strni mimn cmrina 
msi tttiniA rmitter ftimr ^arni d 
bifh lip (hfi fcrrinatrftq>aqnft».&pn:^ 
dcd^.fidrlmr.(rtidVto C^tttdtrmoiu 
am (p ffTlmA'idimfn' Incmi armidi^ 
AfpOamtitiluain dimt Yrnirtmu iioftnn 

qittqiaiv.iiarhmiAnYnmtfn iTtmtdio 

dtmttrr aqiuif dbdqtn5.(^faira'’ 
fimdinrnintn dmifmi: aqttaf qtircmr 
ft^lrnndmminair Intfiiittf nmrrfubhr 
irntnimp. fr Wh rihini. ttoctimrq: hrmn 
mnnmn ortif cditm.^rfcrn dbucipima 
nrdtt5ial4‘ &irirmi9(rit5'(an9ir^TniT' 
aqiir qttr fubrto fimr in lonmi ttnimi. 

dntmn imnm 0 nqff 9 nnpnrsq;aqitiii' 
aipnMnrmand.Ctmdinlfw q*itrlinY 
I air. 6mnma ifmi)irrtom tmrncnn-T 
tmrmfm frmm 1 1tpnmn pnntfmrfan 
m< fmod it{nn pnn$ iitmn 4tn frmrnf 
^(rifpftritt|)iiniiin (rfnn dbna -fr^p 
ittltriii iTrtmn ttiinnnn tdflnnnffrni 
ttiM (|mio1mnntnpnmiq> fstomf fnir 
id4l?^ nnmn^lxp fcmrrnrm (aim 

ir imanrdwRraw. !^aiitfai»falr 
vnrntuma m fnmimriny 8(1 ta 
dvm dc tiidimiinrinlitfiA »mnp»4 
dM ifftnaa IT tooBnr m mmaiinn 
8UiiniiiniruiiRii)*€rfRn ifbin 
dntfiNipia iRiiiiiMfUitiUiriiMrim 
ifirdm4ltiinnMafraiitirfpc^n«li.^ 
iMia».fr{ofnrarfm(imi«mftm>c^ 
omiFinpinBmni^dmarnaA.w^ 
»tainrU«md(imM.(rtiidaM(f 


lllPiFrdi.paiiMam'Mnriq^ 


iiivf 




Cl.iiitcrbnrv: (ic-nosis lniri;>l, from Hibic of Robert de hello. 1224 -53. 7l in. 

British Museum 
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C^'ink'rbiiry: Hihlital Scenes, from Stained (ilass Window, (.1220. 
Detail appre^x. 11 by 7 ft. (Ayrothi, (Ainicrhiiry (Jiiflu'ilriil 



W. clc Hrailcs: Scenes from Genesis, Bible Picture Leaf. c. 1230-50. 9; by 6; in. 
lutzwilliiwi Museum, Cambridge 
98 













(a) W. dc Hiiiilcs (siijnal): 

I’drtraii of'W. di- Hr.iilos, frcim l ast 
liidi^cnuMit, r. 1 -\?o-5(). I )ctail i j in. (it) W. dc Hrailcs: (dirist walking .)n the Water, 
duxuK'Wv. I'UZiriHiiim Museum, iroin iiible Pic tures, r. 1230-so. s j by 3; in. 

Cambridge. Rrprodmrii by jurmission IWihcrs .d/7 (uillcry, IhUimotc 

oj the Syndifs 



(<:) W. de Brailes: Initial with Trinity for Psalm ("IX, frtnn l^saltei. r. 1230-30. 
Ac'tiial size. Sir Sydney Cocherell, Kew, Richmond 
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H viitiapto (tmittr Oats 

liiim'i Ttnmn/Cctni au 

linant* i itaaui: i TcncDic 

fttVEtfenonftby’fTi cr 

Ttx oommi fmumirfiipcr a 

ions ■ji>wfrai' ttnfferri^r' 

~ ftaelt^.€ruiotrt^tn 

qisttrtona? 1 dimffrUt 

A imrtote- A^peiummi: 

iicmidimv. iimrUiaftna: 

gicnnn.ettefpRXimft 

Iff r Dice timift duo; 

Icttift.fiarfinTiaTfniimnne 

ito AqniiTi ■ I ditttiuc dOttif A 
jabflcfw® Crfcaroffiiftftr * 
|maniniTndititfrrq|; aqttAa 

iitcffinrftibfmnftintoab . 

ifftmtin < Cr fmi t ttn \nn 

iitnqfJ WU8 ftTmanmiina. 
iHin iftmtuffpettimAtit* < 

m (cainDti&i^vnructD 

bnta. OdgrcgmnirAqiit 

Snuff ettb ccio snnnii icaim 
lutittin: \ Atfaiwr Anttkfnii> 

e tm t&tuzanit cctieanthv 

fmm;eonfl«0ata»q'«aqtii i 

avpcuamrmana ■ tfrmtitr 

ttu5 (r6ar txnumir >atr^ 

nuncTTtnalictlHnititninf 

jfaatttTtmfffmilt^ntioitnftf 

titn 

[irftqxr toim tfrfriii c tta 

l€r V20tuUr tmn b'camui 

rnrnm laffra^fcmnuf 
fiiuiTinigmim} fan 
isfnicnimthiixiia tmr|6; 
remfiTTOU fccuni&fVem fua 
J^tnmrtetta od m unui: 

^ ' i ;curfVRt-unanff:can 

nutnniiana mfirmammiD 

nil i oitntHiiTDtnTi ac na 

ccm.iCinnnftgna iTcpna 

i Dio^anTipa. ttriuoanr 

m firmaififfo alt i uutnn 

umr ttmn. Crtcm cO-tm. 

'.mtsbuomagna' 

mmana 



iuaitr viwtt'bin- Hiimmaiffinitv' 

1 ur vowncend fttiiaa- \ vofuircaa in / 
fitfmatiwDctU itriitttttnrsfmiin 
»t?2ff^btttAcncra iwmtcHnii 
can ac ttudnae- <£r uintr mts 
OTlvnttmrifntic tinanc. 
xn» qrnis.ji^ixtrf wits- ^>:on« 
canr atjut wpnlt awmr miicm® ? 

iipianiff sfitttBtti; sitbfinnftiirro 

cell Citamrqi oewa cen ^ibia loin 

ncmantinamiicmati anixmora 

biioti- v^^^Vcftwaaiicin fpr 

cteafuas- 1 omiif iioifmitffanibt? 

jg[cnu8fmim€rtnoir cote cii>ttr 
iwiumt bnovarq; namtfna tfitf 
cKt^nitan^hcaimnMitvicttAas' > 
mana r ««e q* *. mumpiirmir ftiper a./ I 
•ftwn'f ftm t wtfpcrci mant t wtf niTm 

nta.it>i5nrqtio:rttte-<[hoattcart 
XA aittmam itntmrmi in grncfuo: 
ttnitiaf itpcuia 1 icfttaattxtx fcttin C 
ountf^fuaa fecatniittia ^fff \ 
ctrcmabcfhaattmttpra 
1 irnncnta t omnf itimic Ttnt m^t 
nffttfttoCruiDtr oma c(6 certoini 
1 atr-^fttiaiimsiwniiicmabfma 

* 5infmifnniimnncmnmni 
pifaii^mAviaTuManiitnccii iixfht 
asmtit oirmtq: icpnli-s 
qftinottmimitrm Crcroauiroew; 
inmman oo vma^tntm Tfmrnnu 
0111cm (UamaDynnagiiiftttQtati 
lUum mafotiiim t fiemmatn otair 
codjibtiTitnxtpiUtaixuatatr-Cr / 
ctctimittopucamim- f itpicccM / 
fubtmt cam. t commammi ptfolj 
Humana z uoianitbi (tit i tniitur' 
fie Atiimantibi qut moumir (tip 
Tnsm.jDixirq-.rma. ectcocoi wo 
bi8 omntncitBm affoxmf font 
fiipcTTomn imiiifaiifi[iia qiie ii« 
bmrmfonfini^a fcmcnicgfiitna 
fmitrfmniobia m cfcam. t amen 
Aiitmamtlpixnt' ommq; uoincn 
cdtTttfmifiaqitffmoticrmirw t 
ni.'t in qmw t miima nmme itna 
OBmraDtttfttnb tfem emt viotr 
q;oetta amcm qttc fccnar* i amrr 
tialoc ttma 'i ftm eutfvnt tmancr 







C'.anUTlniry (j): Cient’sis Pa^c, hoin Bible of William ot Devon, 
i\ mid tbirteenlb eentury. i 2 il by 8 in. British Museum 
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Salisbury {:): Crucifixion, from Psalter, c. mid thirteenth century. 12 by 8A in. 
All Souls Colle{i(\ Oxford 
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talisbiiry (?): Virgin and Cliild, from Missal ‘of Henry ot Cdiidiestcr’. Mid tliirtecntli (vntiiry 
12! by S in. John Ryhinds Uhniry, Mmichcstvr 





















Salishm y (:); Virgin mu] CliilJ, Paiiual Roundel. Mid iliinmith uMirui v. 
2 f'l 6 in. diameter. (Hiiipcl of the Bishop's (.:fiiilu'sii'r 


FOS 






^ "V!’! ’ f ■/'mV*' 

n«r £M\:,\ u(bici.> icpcaunf<. ;,ki^ ^ 5*^ 
urprc Cl-wftli' mvi AlliiSt.*r'W \ cu \ r /J /'^ 
wvnf cv yLVW^Si 


Matthew I^iris (siiriu-J): Virgin and Cdiild, fVenn Matthew Paris 
Historiii Atnilonnn. Before 1259. 14 by yi! in. British Museum 









ttrmtruitCMfiifCCAkit^ ni ^ lurcnnoti ritmo'ivcfcttr 

enitieftiuuiKrAl|fmi« onr(fitrr|»etiirf4«*i|!rt' A fufifilcati|rfinrc hritni^c*^ 

(b) Matthew Paris, assistant: Brihtwold, Bishop ot Winchester relates his Vision, 
the Young Edwartl praying, from iJUstoirv dc Scitit Aedward k Rei. 
'J'hirteentli century (third quarter). Detail 5] by j'i in. University Library, Cambridy^e 
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Maltlicw Paris: Heads dI C'lirist and the Viririn, from Matthew Paris, C^hroiiiai Miiioriu 
Mill thirteenth century. I by (): in. (Corpus ('.liristi Collc{ic, 

loN 




(») (loiirt Style (:): Depositum, Wall t. 1230. Detail 4 ft n in. 

by 7 ft 6 in. luisf IValL (JimpcI oj the Holy Sepulchre, JVifirhester ('iitheilriil 
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V-9w nw'Si*. 













luU ut laim jui cttduttiir anul qudKt to fni tljofc paSU ti aunttv. piir roltt to (ft auam kr tl uttign. anoftretpuot 
IottOiKi 8 Uftmiair(o(fttu 5 Qn(itc.todtftacnU^roiienoftirC^ur.l]LgatdU(^oU(dettftt^l)me. 1 tt|[arUC(D 



vto lOhanUi oi tin tn tnofcf. cpul utioaiut oi tmr gngoar npmit pur(iue(bcff'!iatingdrtw 

k .-‘fum-iodin kfioaoiaCrdmaiuitiffpcfdrtaim } uoteirtlhtaoit dtUi.t^aux Uaitnsdtaunrdr 

gdf.ptirtokcilmfnitiftititti’tboftf-CItldiftAmai- miiftitafnnnoKin (nfuntjEgt.eUrtpttMhf 

Vrfindfrnf.lofumw itinfmautir. cricTaffintf.ijfc tlrf\unnnwcum{.ilnciiift-Baf Ktiluoilntaueraajt 

St Albans (-): St }i»hii and tlic An^cl. troni Apocalypse, c. 1230. Miniature by in. I'ritiity Ce/Zt’cc. ('amhridoc 








St Albans: Tlic Apmalyptit Wuniaii. St Michael anti Drajt.ni, I'roin Apocalypse. 
Mill rhirtccnib century, to,’ by 7. in. Piirpoiii Mor^in Lilmiry. ,Vc/c Yorh 






















(li) ('antcrbury: St )ohn and the Allied, iVoni Apucalypsc. ThirUrntli eentiiry 
(third tjiiartcr). Miniature 4A by 6 in. Liinht'rh Paiaev Lihuiry, Loiuhii 


‘*3 


























(a) Court Style: Cicsso Mead imitating Cameo, from (b) Court Style: f-eeding the Five Thousand, from Rctable. 

Frame ot Retable. Thirteenth century (last quarter), i in. across. Thirteenth century (last quarter). Detail approx, actual size. 

Sourh AuihuLitory, H V.snjjif/.'rt r Lomion Sonrli A/nhthjrrry. U'c^ffnifis/ir Ahhcy, Lofuioti 








(a) Worcester (■:): Kincis. troin rra^'ineiu of ;it) Court Style (;): Rieliard Caur de Li.^n, Tile tnun Chertsev Abhev 

Woreester Enibroideriec. Oetail 12; by io\ in. Thirteenth eentiirv (second hain. it. in. sc|uare. 

Iuh,\ml I 7 / Gallay. Bri„.<h Miisaiin l-JuMrJ I -Il'Callay, Brifish M:,<cwn 





Uiikixnvii; (jiifilixiDi, . j I) I 

Ch.isuWc. Ucfori- uN) \ ft ^ u., of Skpliin. 

4 . .f t. .n. bv . t, ,s lIu,„ 
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tiTOTts ttir no 
^ TjH aourm omfiito tm 
7^9 ntoittmrctm tttdpnr 
ctnnttm non (Imr. 
t m mritojA |K(him 
^i8p3| (te non ftntPBBSiw 
JBBcotn icgcnmitm 
ilSi f^itmuts ettts^ttn 
““"lege ctttomconaotf 
c^nntc<IBH 
pFitpnnt qtto^ piannmnn 
^nttamm:'(ltton imdmn fu 


PW 


. • 

Lvs' 


au8 non tmtter^cromnta (tt 
on ftc tmtm non tangnam tmn^ 

i tnomr ttcnms a &ae tmtnnai 

_ non ttftt tg ta n’nt tpn mmotttoniy^ 
nmeg m emfiito ta(tottm t a mim ' fW M 
tontam notnr omumu tttam tttl!or<r^t 

-JI^Llaa ftottttcmnr gcmio:^(rp|)ttit m 

ntent ftmr in antaQEsdfilBBSl^ 

-Ttmrftgir? pimnno (onttenfri 
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tncojifty tetiSiBfntci’tnuto pcc 
cotiRttm non wn^ttuadudrapr 
ftilonrtiwnftdicl' 

Imbpdomtntuolinmfam: 
!tn it^nttftntdtmbicdicacnpdt. 
,,J|mnat^ni lignum (|6 plan 
(ftfmtsdnm^ aqttarifr' 



hasi Anglian: C’)rnanH’ntal Text Pajj;c\ tri>in Windmill INakcr. Laio llnru'ciuli lonrurv. 
\z; by Si in. Vierpont Mor{iiin l.ihrary, W'lr York' 
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East Ani^liaii (Pctcrhoroui^li): licatiis Page, from IVUTbi^roiii^li Psalter, r. 1300. 
JI I by yi: in. IMhiiotluquc Hoyah’, 
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East Ain;liati (Ramsey Abbey): Martyrdom Si Tliomas Heeket, Ibble l*ietiire irom a 
Esaller. r. 1300. 10 by 6s in. Pierpont Mor^iW Lihuiry, W'lr York 
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tast Aiii^lian (IVtcrborouirli or Norwich): Virgin aiul St (JiristojilicT, tVoni PcU'rhorough 
INalrcr. Early fourtmnli cvntiiry. i vS hy yj in. (A^rpus ('Jiristi (Jollc\^i\ ('itnihridoc 
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W\. 
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h^' 


pea eeft 'tn$- fl«uc ]piOf»n 4&r c|ko stxm^ QoeuS ouctr ^ocf • 
4 . 0 l OiOtce ^tnerc «|C if 01 dufUswc Cn^iw i^**"' 
it UK (\»u<r uivnifK-s** tk8 f^^oPie nyem^iVttt -i' 

taimeff fi» c« •J^mrP. 


K;ist An^lian (Artist (»t (^)iiaii Marys Psalter): St John aiui the Anm’L h'nni Apoealypsc. 
<. 1^20 :;o. Miniatme si In S in. Ihiiisli Mn>cinn 










^mrra pnfcqttrtinbt atiimain tiicaiii!< 
it(robfmHnont^flnt(nt6.qtit 
laifdtmom fifbiaoitdigtiar; 
fstmiDsamaudioDicgte micit&ifsi’ 
<m tiobflim mifcdiamr.ttrf notn tuif ^ 
;Dtpm8tio$iapfafiinbntiaf6a'a 
tnaiQjuitt obnmanontb? !imniMrK> 
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Hast Ani^liaii (Norwich): Illiisrration to Psalm CIX, from Ormcshv Psaltc'r. r. i 
14 N h)' ir) in. Hodlciaii IJhriirj\ Oxford 


i-s 




iiiaior III auiuiuziuiii ma 






Nc-'v- 

■ v/'-' 


f- 


m 




ntulh 
uiiisini 
luniiilii 
mlinp 


oun'jfiftnTriiibiaDufiim 

(a) East Anglian ((iorlcston): Rcsurrtruxl (’lirist appearing to David, from Cii>rk’stoii 
Psalter, c. Derail approx. 4 in. sejuarc. C. fl’. Dyson l^Jiitis, Milvoni 

oDuniffum ((rnirmrintinn n 

uo(f ormtiue mciradbcfirogmr 

^ ^ -- fh 


tut, 








I, ^ 
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(11) East Anglian (Norwich): CJrotcscjiies from Ormeshy Psalter, r. J3fO 25. 
Detail 3 A by 10 in. Bodlcinu Lihntry^ Oxford 
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trttiglsciiinr ArtcmptoqM iccto 
cf anna criituffrtti^f rritrAr alcm^h^vr ptrilatr fitp 
iflticcrdaiiiaiuriiocr nu^m aAcii n^abcrlalft aanaAiccT 
wijtc folr^nifl rtnna ctnui^iualKnivr ttinfcrit^ C|ttt ntatiut 

iiirmicrtiir* 


Hast Aiiij^liaii (CuarlcsiDii r): Aii^ol with the Sieklc, Apocal\'j''sc. Harly tourtiviitl'i eentiiry. 

t4i by S* in. Iriiiiry (:ollcoi\ Duhliii 
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aim 


adimui K 
}Hm cr duo rfpttt 

f(^pairaHfmpimapio antic cr^ 
(h^^mfmiia ftniioiumaittm* ' 
Itnn ucnimumim inmiumtrctmmttti|^ 
muiimtt&uontrvilwcttme. i ^ 
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,ctittrmiimnttd Commombtlc 
^K) fammnnn) ptcoaiimf 
fimati mie mgtiftfllonccrmpfauitis 

utblUtnttd C^ljcinn umim umtm ttmuu 
uttrcrnintmtnnni iinwnmuantratoimttiS 
prmm taiQ magnup tommiw \ 
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East Anglian (Midlands;): Initial with (dirisi blessing. Border with Cirotesiiues, (roin Book of 
Hours, f. 130S. yi by 6 in. I itzii'illuiin AfiiH’uiii, Riprodua’iihy permission oj the Symlies 
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(a) East Anglian: Ascension, honi Psalter Rolx ri ik- Lisk-. (h) East Anglian: ’The rliree Living', hom Psalter <'»t'R<^bert 

Heiore Miniature if by “1 in. Bnri'h Must am de Lisle. Before 1339. Miniature 4. bv in. Brifiyh Museum 






















(8<in»uir()unioiia 
biitthomfilioimpio 
nini;tinuiapttt(Tto 
ruin iioiilltntfinia 

itiitiKapdhltiiflCiid 

feint 


crinltsTiiotiiini iiobintae ciu$: 


^tin lesr aii6 nicomibiniroif atn 


m 'tcnrraiKiuani tisnnni quob 

(a) I'.ist Anwli.ui: Bfaiiis Initial, Ironi l utnvll |\alu-r. c. i ^4u. 
Detail 7s by <>.* in. British .Musi um 

1 |iiiani:!tqfminainn nwni non oar 




Qnoabafiiuf tufima connenutur 
in luotoutnrfrp raria lUatn otnl 
nee p nil ftinraROrcaiss 
8 confu^mp aduofue ma 

■A 


(h) East Anglian: Marj^jinal Scene aiui CJroiese.]ue, iVoin Lnttrell Psalter. 
Derail 7 bv 9.^ in. British Muscitnt 











((.) (St IJartholonu-w's, Sniirlificld?): rlK- King’s Mc-sscngcr, froin Sniitlificld 

HctTctals. Mid hnirtcvnili c i'iiiiirv or carlirr. 1 2.j by 5in. liiilisli Museum 
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fonniKnifirm/iimnoraann&m i 
mrd'tiiiioif^iomuaim raun:atr i 

imiinuiammnotnMHOiowfiiti 

ftKOimn foimic. {iirtinniinir*<I‘f 
fradiraoiarroaf airtlirdimfi rf 
loftiuiii 'aTtoiu {t}tiiat& iintr 
mimiHfe a)&nifiraii(o n£> oftni 
iHn$ Hiant ivnioattatritM faun 
Mnnran&«imimn*(t)5£rp;«au' 
ur utiu titnniimiraut iouoif aD 
prptriu cpiutn n)U}muiitifim(m 
ciifuniiiflpaui rt’/uie ^urmn&f 
ojum atnou^ao UO&aiiu^i 
momu aoneamoucttUkros 
ao pifiii fltimium turn ainpi <jffi 
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UnkiKivvn: OtMiion of rlit* Hints and Animals, from I lolkham Bible* l^icturc Book. 
FoiirUrmb c entury (first half). \ i .| by X| in. British Mtisatiii 


i .>4 















(.lantcTbiiry (:): C'Jirist in Majt'siy. Hiiibri>ulcml IMml Harly tbnrtivntb mirmy. 
ft 3 ' in. bv inA in. I’iaoriii luui Alhirt Museum, l.omiou 

13s 








Unknown: The Syon C^^pc. i. i ;oo. tt s in. hv 4 ft 10 in. [ ’iVfnr;.? njid Alhirr Mn<cu}fK Lotuioi 
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UiikiKnvti: Eiiil>f.idcri'il ( Inpc. Early foiirtcoinli .cmm \. ro ft - in. bv 4 ft 










Unktuuvn: Sccirs fn.in tlio Lite uftlu- Virpn. Ito„, Fn)luoiaeio.l Altar I XMsal. I .niracnth eeiuurv 
(first c|uartor). I Vtail approx, lot lay itin. ricMu, ,,<,J A!kr, .\I„sn„i,. 


















East Anglian (?): Crucifixion with Peter and Paul. Centre Panels of Painted Retahle. Earlv fourteenth 
Detail 4 h in. by 3 ft. I'lh^rfifuiw Church, Suffcih 
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(a) Ea'it Anglian (:): Nativiry of Christ, trom Painted Panel. (b) East Anglian (r): Education of the Virgin, from Painted Panel 

1325-30 Detail approx. 3 ft square. lU' Clutiy, c. 1325-30. Detail approx. 3 tt square. Musu' r/e Clmiy, I\uis 





(’oiirt Sclux)! (Master I lidnias:): Two Unidentified Kings, Setlilia Paintings, c. 130S. 
Each panel y ft by 2 ft S in. South SiJv of Choir, ll'cstiuiiistcr Ahhey, Loudon 
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ifcr^v! 
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York ScluK)!: IVtt r dc* Dciu’ Stained (ilass Window. .'. i 

Wmli Aisli\ Yorh Minster 
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lI (dass Window. .'. 13 kj. Detail approx. 16 by fo 1 

./. A : .1 . \ ' „/. h i‘. .. ... 





(a) LJiikiuuMi: (it) Lhikiunvii: 

St iVtt r. frt^in CJn-.it fi.isi Wiiul»>v\. Knight, from (. !lt‘rtMo?-y WinJow. 

c. I Dft.iil .ippn)\. g bv 3 ft. r. 13.j p Di i.iil .ippn^x, .j ft liigli. 

IaIsI n'll//. (''//«>//, (/'/im/m n7<t (\irlntliiil ("//.>//•, 1 cii’L'i’shiny Al'hcy 
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York SduMil: C^>roii.iti(>n of tlic Virgin, and ofluT Siibjccis, 
St.iiiifd Ciliiss Window, r. i33''^- 
34 ft 3 in. hy2S ft 3 in. H V.v/ IWilL Wivc, Yorh Mitisicr 
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Unknown: C'oronation of the Virgin, and other Subjects, 
CJreat East Window, r. 134c;. 

78 by 38 ft. Hast I Will, ('hoir, Clom vstcr Ciuhcdriil 
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(a) Italianatc-IInglish: Scenes from the Passion, from the 
M. K. James Memorial Psalter, l ate fourteenth eentiirv. 
Miniature 4i{ in. stjuare. British .\Juscuin 



(li) Italianate-English: I lead. 

Detail of Wall I’ainting, from St Stephen’s 
Chapel- Fourteenth eentiiry (third quarter). 
Head 2; in. high. British Mitscnni 



((.) ‘Bohun MSS Style’: I lead, from 
Boluin Psalter, r. 1370 80. Detail 1 a by J i in- 
British Jilttstwn 
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(a) (^uiri Scliool: Scr.iph from I..»st Jiklgcincnt Wall i^iinriiig, 
I ouritvTitli ccmur)' (rhirti qiiarUT). I)i*iail appri>x. 4 h wide. 
C.htipii'r Iloiist\ If 'cstniitisfir Ahhey, l.ondiUi 



(h) Italiaiiatt-Hni>;lish; Siory oflcib. Wall Paintinu;, from Sr Stcplien’s ('ha]H'l, 
Wc'srminster, roiirttvnrh century (third quarter). 

Detail approx. 10=1 by lal in, Kiuyi luiiriird 17 / Cuillcry, British Museum 





Entrlish (Ocnirt Scliooh); Kicliartl aiul his Patron Saints, I.eft Side (^f Wilton Diptyeh. 
I;5S(j (:), 14.1 by 10^. in. Witioiml ('nillcry, Loudon 
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Irtish ((!i>nrt Schoolr): M.uK»nih» .ini('*ii^ Aiii^i'ls, Ri^lit Sick* of V(/ilii'>ii I)ipiycli 
13S0 <>o (:), bv 10^. in. Wuioiuil (itillcry, London 








































(A;> Loiuio’i I \\- hitctriai''.: I; [\i-. 1 (Whiu'triarsf): or the troin (larnu'litc .Mi'Nsal. 

Trinity and Baptism, from C:annclitc Mioal. i yjy s. i v s. Initiai 4' in. ^^jiiarc. MuM'nm 

Initial 4. 1 in. svjiiare. IhvisI: Museum 




























Unknown: Kings and Prophets, from Painted Ceilir.g. Fourteenth century (last decade). 
Single figures approx. 4 ft 9 in. higli. Lady Chupcly St Helen s (^Intrcli, Abingdon 

15K 














(a) ['.1st (:): Rc'snrrirtit>n aiitl Ascension, from Painted Retahli 

l ate Nuirieenth centurv. Detail ap)'»rox. J h lo^. in. bv 3 ft s in. 
Soififi (Uioir Aisl(\ Xmi’ith (.'.tiilicilriil 



(n) Hast Anglian (?): Clirisr before Pilate, fragment from Painted l*anel. 
Late foiirieentb century. Detail 12? by 11 in. luizwiHuim Museum, Cmuhiidoe. 
Rcproiluii'd hy permission oj the SymJies 








(a) SitiTwas Si'hool (:): Ciroup i>f Mt ii horn l ast )iu{L’;cnu iit. Wall Paiminp. 
l.atc tourtmith cvnturx. Detail approx. 4 ft s».|iiare. 

('liaptcr I louse, l \ e<inniis!t'r Ahhey, l.oiiJoii 



(11) Meister liiTiram School (;): Apocalypse. Wall Painiinp;. liefore 1400. 
D('rail approx. 4 It stjuare. CliiifUcr Uotisi, li'esiininster Ahhey, Lomloii 

f6o 
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Unknown: P<irtr.nt ol'Kinu; Richard II, roi.rtcciith century (last decade). 
7 ft hy } ft 7 in. Soitifi Side of IJ’cstiniiistcr Ahhey^ Loudon 
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iinnriitbnntnni(ttnumi<^cp 
MtatD aim: imiomfiunoDir' 



|olii. SifcTwas: l ord l.ovcll and John Siforwas. iVotn Lovell La-iionar)’. Ik-lore i.|0S 
Miniature 11 f by 7 I in. Hriibli Miisivw 
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John Sik'i was: IX-iail of Marginal Border, Iroin Sherborne Missal. r39r>-i407 
Detail approx. 12 .1 by 9 in. IhiLr of Xorthuiiihcriiuiil, Ahiirich C'listlc 















Ik-rmnn Sdiccrri' (?): (j iiiilixion, Siiiglf Li-.it'f'rniii .i Missal. Early tituriitli ccnturv 
1^? liy lol in. .1. Wyii(Hiiiin Piiyiic. IXirtiiwiitli 
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|(iliii Tliornton tif C'ovciitry: Aptx'alypsc, Stainal CJiass WiiuK)\v. i^o.s S. 
72 by 31 ft. luist n\iJi Choir, Yorh MiHstor 
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(a) Master Thomas (signed) ot Oxford: (li) Master l liomas of Oxford: Propliet Amos, frvnn [esse Wind' 

Prophet Nathan, and Fragments including hand of 13S0-6. Detail apprt'tx. 3 by 2 ft. Sourli Aisle Choir, York 

Jesse, from Jesse Window, c. 1393. Min-ier. I'orfucrly ifi Aincelhipei W ir College, Oxford 

Detail 3 tt 2 in. by 2 ft i in. I'hiithern's Chiintry, 
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(a) Master Ili.smas .sf Oxherd: Tlmniron ..f (^nentrv 

Proplut Zcplianiah and St James. Stained Cilass I'aneK I )avij, from Cire.it East Windoxx. i4t 

frcsni Wmeliester College Cdiapel. Clerestory, e. 1400. IXtail .ipyrox. t ft liiuli. 

Eaeli panel approx, .s ft 1 in. by 1 ft in. r [| •,,//. hnsicr 

I 'iciiffui iviil Alhcn Mitsfuni, Londoti 
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muMiaimoiii) fiiii 

i^'iirmn'if. n, m»furi.>fnli/*ii iiifi tiiAirfn 

Jnkihuvn: D.iviil I’l.iyiiii: Hells, from Sr Omer Hsalter. rittccnrh (vnriir\ 
(second ».ju;nter). Initial bv 3,' in. Brilisli Miistuni 
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X® p’ffirnrcuun‘tttm»Tl«« 4 « ■ /, ; 

•rvtinnfnrteiimniKaiffcma II 

(li) LoikIdii ('); Tin- Aiitlior Writini', from Cliristinc dc I^isan, Lc Livre tlvs fiiys 
(l\iriiii'<. IXiti-d 1434. Miiiiatiin- 41! by 5I in. Hriihh Miisciini 
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(a) Bury St l-iliiiiiiKi'i: Kiiii^ Henry VI rccciviiiL’, the Bot^k, 
Iroin I ycl^atc. Life oj Si luJiiiimd, I433--1- 
Miniature 4 l>y 4 h in. liriiisfi Mnsrmii 



(ij) Unknown: Ridiaril the I lennit, 
from lycscrt of Rcliiiioii, 
Bitteenrh century (second quarter). 
Detail 6;!. by 4 / in. British Museum 

' 7 .S 






lUiry St Hdnuinds (?): 'Dk* Earl of Salisbury receiving the Boe>k, from Lydgate, I'lic Pil{i 
Mid fifteenth century. Miniature 7 1 bv 5 i>i- British Miiscuni 




































Unknown: nnirnaincnt, from Ordithiticcs of Chivalry, c. 1470. bv in. 

Pier pout Moreau Lihrary, i\cw York 
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Hast Anglian: St Li-onaul aiul I ciiialc Saint. I'roin I'aintiil Siiini. 
Ii'iiiictly in St John Macldcnn.irkot, Norwich. i.|Si. t h 4 in. hy 2 ft in. 
J uioriii ami Alhcn AlHsnuii, Loadoii 



East Anglian; 1 wo of the* Nine Orders of Angels, from Painted Screen. After 14S0. 
Each panel approx. 2 ft 3 A in. by 7 in. liurtoii I'lirfClmnh, Norfolk 


rS2 














Lust Anglian: Apostles Philip and Paul, fnnn Painted Sereen. 1490 i s 10. 
Haeh panel approx, i ft j’i in. by yl in. CJturstou C'Jmrdi, XorfoJh 
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(a) William liakcr (in part): Miracle' dI' ilu* Candle, fnim Wall Paintini». 1479-SS. 
Detail .) ft .10 in. h\' 6 It 4 in. \orih U till, litoii C.\>//{ve (Ihapvl. (Copyriolii (AUiurry Lijc) 



(u) William liakcr (in part): I lealing of the Knight’s Brother, 
Wall Painting, j479-1X8. Detail approx. 4 ft 10 in. by 3 ft. 
South W'lill, lihw Collci^e C'InipcI. {Copyri^^lit Country Life). 
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l*rikltlr (ti(H iiiiiciitcd): Saints Thomas ol (.’aiitc'rhury and Alhan, 
from StaiiK-d (ilass Window. 14.47 so. Kadi panel 4 ft s in. hy i ft Si in. 
Hast ]\’ituloti\ IhwicfiiWtf) C'liupcL Si Marys (Church, IWirwich 
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Cllazicr’: Saints Ethi-ldrcda, Catlicrinc, and Salivola, from Stained Glass Window. 
1440-50. Each light 6 ft 9A in. by i ft 3 A in. 

Soiifli irn/jAu/’, h'lisf if'all, AufcchapcL All SoitL< ('ollci^c, Oxfonl 
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(a) N(M'\vich School: (h) Ni^rwich School: 

Visitation, troin Stained Cilass Window, t. [44.0. Doiu^r PcM'trait. frt^in Stained Glass Window. 

Detail 2 ft 6 in. by i ft S in. Late fifteenth century. 2 ft 7 in. bv t ft 6 in. 

If nff/ere. Nr Jh'tcr XorinV/- IlVi/r/efr. luisr HiirJiiio Church. Xorfhlh 







189 





York School (?): Last SiipjHT, from Stained CJiass Window, c. 1430-40. 
I.)ctail 4 ft 6 in, by 2 ft 6 in. Hast li'imlow. Choir, Priory Church, Ct Molvern 

190 








York School (?): Bishop Wiilstan, from rouiulcrs’ Window, c. 1460-70. 
Detail 7 ft 6 in. by 2 ft 6 in. \ortli Clerestory, Choir, Priory Church, Ct Molveru 

191 



















London (:); Prince Arthur, from Magnificat Windew. J501. Detail 
4 ft 2 in. by 2 ft. North 'Iuwsept. Priory Church, Gt Malvern 

192 









GENERAL INDEX 


Numbers in italics refer to plates. Only the more important of die notes are 
indexed: in such cases the page on which the note appears, and the number of 
the note, arc given, thus: I92*^ Manuscripts are indexed, by their location, 
in the separate Index of Manuscripts which follows this index: die popular names 
of manuscripts which are mentioned in the text arc included in this index, with 
a cross-rcfcrcncc to the location and number under which they will be found in 
the Index of Manuscripts. 


A 

Abingdon (Berks), St Helen, i77-S. 192*^; 15S 
Abingdon Apocalypse, sec London, British Museum, 
Add. MS. 42555 

Abingdon Missal, see Oxford, Bodleian MS. Digby 
227, and Oxford, Trinity College MS. 75 
Acanthus ornaincnt, 6, 19, 35, 36, 39, 41, 43, 53*^*^ 
54”, 71. 184. 197 * '^ 17 . 

Ada school, 21. 22, 23, 37, 38, 43, 52 
Adrian V (Bopc), tomb of, 126 
y^lfgyfu, 33, 4«; pa 
^Iflcda, 33, 33" 

Allfric, Metrical Paraphrase of Pettfateuch and Joshua, see 
London, British Museum, Cotton MS. C'laudius 
B.iv 

Ailfwin, 48, 57*^ 
iClfwius, 57“’ 

AElhelgar, Archbishop, 555" 

/€thclrcd the Unready, 33 

i^thclstan, 24, 33, 35, 36, 37; Psalter of, see London, 
British Museum, Cotton MS. Ciulba A.xviii and 
Oxford, Bodleian MS. Bawl. B.484 
i^thclwold, 34, 42,44 

/^thelwold, Bcnedictional of, sec Chatsworth, 
Devonshire ('ollcction 
Aithclwulf, 33 
Aidan, St, 9, 10, 28^* 

Ailrcd, St, 75 

Alban and Ainphibalus, SS., Lives of, see Dublin, 
Trinity College, MS. E.l.40 
Albani Psalter, sec Hildesheim, Library of St Gode- 
hard 

Aldhelm, St, 10; De Laude Virginitatis, see London, 
British Museum, Roy, 5 F. iii; London, Lambeth 
Palace Library, MS, 200 
Alfonso, Prince, 139 

Alfonso Psalter, see London, British Museum, Add. 
MS. 24686 

Alfred, King, 33,34, 35 
Alfred Jewel, 35 
Alphege, 55** 

Altichicro, 169 

Amalckitc Master (Winchester Bible), 94, 95-6, 98, 
99 ; S 4 b 

Amesbury Abbey, 133** 

R 


Amiatinus, Codex, see Florence, Bibliotcca Lauren- 
ziana 

Amos (Bury Bible) ,84-5, 88-9; 6ga 
Angelic Hierarchy, 202-3, 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 33 
Anglo-Saxon style, ^>-7. 18 £, 34 tf,; and Irish, dis¬ 
tinguished, 26, 218-19, 220 
Animal ornament, 12,19,20, 22, 24, 25, 36, 535, 218; 
on embroidery, 153; see also Birds, biting; 
Grotesques, animal; Lacertincs 
Anne of Bohemia, 166,173 
Annunciation (Beaufort Hours), 181-2; 166 
Anselm, St, 59, 60 

Antwerp, Royal Museum, votive panel, 

Apocalypse: manuscripts, 120-2, 134^“, paintings; 
Clayton, 90; Kempley, 88, 90-1; Westminster 
Chapter House, 166. 177, 1925'-2; 160; see also 
Cambridge, Trinity College Library, MSS 
B.10.2, K.16.2; Dublin, Trinity College Library, 
MS. K.4.31; London, British Museum, M SS Add. 
42555, Roy. 15 D. ii, Roy. 19 B. xv; London, 
Lambeth Palace Library, MS 209; Malvern, 
Dyson Perrins Collection, MS. 10; New York, 
Pierpont Morgan Library, MS. 524; Oxford, 
Bodleian Library, MSS Auct. D.4.17, Douce 180; 
Paris, Bibliothequo Nationale, MS. 403 
Apocrypha Drawings, Master of the (Winchester 
Bible), 94-5. 97 f, 104''"; 

Aquitaine, 91, 103*«' 

Aratus, sec London, Britisii Museum, MSS Harl. 647, 
Harl. 2506 
Ardagh Chalice, 27’ 

Armagh, Book of, sec Dublin, 'I'rinity C'ollegc Li¬ 
brary, MS. 52 

Arnolfo di Cambio, 125,126 
Arthur, Prince, 210; 192 

Arundel, Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury, 165 
Arundel Psalters, sec London, British Museum, MSS 
Arundel 60, Arundel 155 
Ascension, 148; 64, tjoa 
Ascoli Piceno, cope, 151,152 
Ashridge Priory, 161® 

Ashton (S. Devon), 215^-’ 

Asscr, 33 

Astley, Sir John, 200 
Atliclard,John, 190^* 
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Athelstaii, King, sec ^thclstan 
Augustine, St (of Canterbury), 9 
Augustine, St, Gospels of, sec Cambridge, Corpus 
Christi College Library, MS. 286 
Augustine, St, Psalter of, sec London, British Museum, 
MS. Cott. Vesp. A.i 

Augustine, St (of Hippo), Commentary on the Psalms, 
see Durham, Cathedral Library, MS. B.ii.13; 
Oxford Bodleian MS. 269 

Augustine, St, De Civitate Dei, see Florence, Biblioteca 
Laurenziana, MS. Plut. xii, 17 
Aureus, Codex, see Stockholm, Royal Library 
Avanzi, 169 
Avignon, 168 

B 

Babewyns, 161 
Baker, William, 206, 207 
Balfour Ciborium, 104*“ 

Barking Abbey, 10, 49 
Barton Turf. 202-3, 214'®; 1^2 
Bayeux C'athedral Library, MSS 57 and 58,72* 
Bayeux Tapestry, 59, 67, 68-9, 47 

‘Bcatus’ page in Psalters, 39.41, 51,63,71, 78-9,106, 
ni. 112, 113, 115, 116. 132^, 139, 140, 144, 
146,147, 219; 2ia, 21b, ^8, 62a, 94a, too, it8,120, 
129, tjta 

Beauchamp, Henry de, Duke of Warwick, 215” 
Beauchamp, Richard, Earl of Warwick, 205, 210, 
214“, 21s*** 

Beaufort, John, Earl of Somerset, 165, iHr 
Beaufort Hours, see London, Briti,sh Museum, MS. 
Roy. 2 A. xviii 

Beaufort Hours, Master of, 192*'% 19373 
Beauneveu, Andre, 191^’ 

Becket, see Thomas Bccket 

Bede, St (Venerable), 10, 27"; Commentary on the 
Apocalypse, sec Cambridge, St John’s College 
Library, MS. H 6; Ecclesiastical History, see 
London, British Museum, MS. Cotton Tib. C.ii; 
Life of St Cuthbert, see Cambridge, Corpus Christi 
College, MS, 183; London, British Museum,MS. 
Add. 39943; c 3 xford. University College Li¬ 
brary, MS. 165 

Bedford, John, Duke of, 182,195, 214^ 

Bedford Hours, sec London, British Museum, MS. 
Add. 42131 

Bedford Missal, see London, British Museum, MS. 
Add. 18S50 

Bedford Psalter, see Bedford Hours 
Bekynton, Bishop, 199; 1 77 
Belgae, 9 

BeU-founders* Window, sec York Minster 
Benedict Biscop, St, 10,17 
Bertram, Mcistcr, 176,192^®*** 

Berz^la-Villc, St Hugh’s Chapel, 1035* 

Bestiary, 99-100,112,141,222; 88; see also Aberdeen, 
University Library, MS. 24; Cambridge, Corpus 
Christi College, MS. 53; Cambridge, University 
Library, MSS Kk.4.25, Ll.4.26; London, British 


Museum, MSS Harl. 4751, Roy. 12 C. xix; New 
York, Pierpont Morgan Library, MS. R i; Oxford, 
Bodleian Library, MSS 764, Ashmole 1511, 
Douce 151, Laud Misc. 247 
Bewcastle Cross, 27'’, 30^<» 

Bible: Charles the Bald, First Bible of, 53*=** 731+; 

French Pocket, I33**. 222; ‘St Paul-outsidc-the 
Walls’, of, 101’; see also Amiatinus, Codex; Bury 
Bible; Carilcf Bible; Dover Bible; Lambeth 
Bible; Lothian Bible; Manerius Bible; Pudsey 
Bible; Robert de Bello, Bible of; William of 
Devon, Bible of; William de Hales, Bible of; 
Winchester Bible, Cambridge, University Li¬ 
brary, Dd.1.14; London, British Museum (Big 
Bible), Roy. i E. ix; Malvern, Dyson Perrins 
Collection, MS. 5; Paris, Bibliothcquc Nationale, 
MSS lat. 11534-5, 16743-6 
Bible pictures (preceding Psalter), 106, 129; see also 
Baltimore, Walter Gallery, MS. 500; Cambridge, 
Emmanuel College, MS. iii.3.21; Cambridge, 
Fitzwilliam Museum, MSS 330,370; Cambridge, 
St. John’s College, MS. K.26; London, British 
Museum MSS Add. 37472,47682; London, Vic¬ 
toria and Albert Museum, MS. 66 t; Malvern, 
Dyson Perrins Collection MS. i; New York, 
Pierpont Morgan Library, MSS 302. 521, 619; 
Winchester Psalter; York Psalter 
Biblia Pauperum, 211 
Birds, biting, 16, 28*', 29^^, 35 
Black Death, 138 
Blackfriars (London), 139 
Blanche of Savoy, Hours of, 190*5 
Blois Gospels, 101^ 

Bobbio, 9 

Boetliius, see Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Auct. 
F.6.5 

Bohemia, 8, t6o, 166,173,175,189^ I9i«’ ”, 225 

Bohun, Eleanor de. Duchess of Gloucester, 165, 169, 
189*0 

Bohun, Humphrey de, 7th Earl of Hereford, 165,168 
Bohun, Mary de, 168 
Bohun family, 8,161“; rer also Bohun MSS 
Bohun manuscripts, 167, 168-9. 

Bohun Psalter, sec Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Maseum, 
Riches C^ollcction; Copenhagen, Thottsamm- 
lung, MS. 547; Edinburgh, National Library, 
MS. Adv. 18.6.5; London, British Museum, MS. 
Egerton 3277; Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. 
Auct. D.4.4; Oxford, Exeter College Library, 
MS. 47; Vienna, Nationalbibliothck, Cod. 1826* 
Bologna cope, 151, 152; ijy 

Bosworth Psalter, see London, British Museum, MS. 
Add. 37517 

Bovo, Abbot of St Bertin, 72 ^ 

Bradford on Avon, 54^' 

Brailcs, Upper and Lower, 133+3 
Brailes, W. de, 3.106,133+3,222; Bible picture leaves, 
98; 99a, 99b; Psalters, 99c; see also Kew, Surrey, 
Sir Sydney Cockerell MS.; Oxford, New College, 
MS. 322; Hours, Malvern, Dyson Perrins Collec¬ 
tion, 4 
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Bromholm Psalter, sec Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. 

Ashmolc 1523 
Bruges, 8,196, 210, 211 
Brussels, Mus6c Ciiiquantcnairc, 153 
Bruynyng, Robert, Abbot, 1925** 

Burgundy, 8.166, 202 

Bury St Edmunds, 7,50,75,81,92,139,143,186,198, 

199 

Bury Bible, see Cambridge, Corpus C'hristi College, 
MS. 2 

Bury St Edmunds, Psalter, 193** 

Butler Bowdon cope, 152, 153 
Byzantine art and influence, 7» 8,19,35,64,76,79,83, 
84, 86, 93, 123 

c 

C-scrolls, 28^* 

Cabbage leaf, serrated, 140 

Caedmon,stv Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS.Junius 11 
Calais, Siege of, 159 

C^alendars, 132’*»; occupational, 46-7, 56S0,66; 34 
("alligraphic ornament, 6. 12 ff., 24 
Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum, 706, 707; pjiintcd 
panels, 177; jjgb 

("ambridge. King’s C'ollege Chapel, 201, 212, 214^ 
216SJ 

Cannon, 150 

Canon lables, 11,16, 20, 22, 23, 27+, 43; 6 
C-anteliipe, Walter de, see Walter dc Cantclupe 
Canterbury, 6, 7, 10, 18, 19-20, 45, 52, 72, 75, 106, 
109, 118, 219, 220; glass at, 2, 7, 109-10, 113, 
i32-’<»; 93, 95rt, 97; Christ Church, 24, 44, 45, 59, 
64-5, 76; St Anselm’s Chapel, 88; 76; St Augus¬ 
tine’s Abbey, 20,47, 66, 67, 76,143; St Gabriel’s 
Chapel, 88-9 

Canterbury Psalter, .vccLondon, British Museum, MS. 
Cotton Vesp.A.i 

Carew-Poyntz Houn, see Cambridge, Fitzwilliam 
Museum, MS. J.48 

Carilef, William de, 59,60,69; Manuscripts of, 69-71; 

sec also Durham Cathedral Library 
Carlisle Cathedral, choir stalls, 110, 201 
Carmelite Missal, see London, British Museum, Add. 

MSS 29704-5 
Carmelites, 1335’ 

Carolingian Renaissance, T, 6, 34 
Cassiodorus, Commentary on the Psalms, see Durham 
Cathedral Library, MS. B.ii.30 
Catalonia, 131" 

Cathach, 27*^; of St Columba, 12-13; Dublin, 
Royal Irish Academy 
Catherine, St, 158 
Cats and Rats, 24,144-5 
Cavallini, Pietro, 126,135^ 

Cawston (Norfolk), 203; 

Cefalu, 104** 

Celtic, see Irish 
Ceolfrid, 10,29^® 

Cerne, Book of, see Cambridge, University Library, 
MS. Ll.i.io 

Chad, St, 10; Gospels of,see Lichfield Cathedral Library 


Chalgrove (Oxon), 155-6 
Chartres, 132^® 

Chaucer, Geoflrey, 1; portraits of, 185-6; Troilus ami 
Criseyde, sec Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, 
MS. 61 

Chaundicr MSS, see Cambridge, Trinity College Li¬ 
brary, MS. R.14.5; Oxford, New College, MS. 
288 

Chertsey Abbey, tiles, 129; ij6h 
Chester Beatty Hours, 182 
Chestcr-lc-Strcet, 35 

Chichele, Henry, Archbishop of C^anterbury, 165, 
182, 193®® 

Chichele Breviary, .ver London, Lambeth Palace Li¬ 
brary, MS. 69 

Chichester Roundel, 117, 128, 133*’; 103 
Christ Betrayed (Book of Kells), 23 
Christ Enthroned (Altar frontal), 152; 133 
Christina (anchoress), 102*' 

Christine de Pisan, U’Livredesfaysd*armes,sec London, 
British Museum, MS. Harl. 4605 
Christopher. St, 201; see also Pcakirk 
Chronira Maiora, sec C'ambridge, Corpus Christi Col¬ 
lege Library, MS. 26 
Ciboria, 132^’ 

Cistercians, 75, 76, roi^ 

C'lare Chasuble, 128, 151; tty 
Clayton, 90; 73b 
C'lenient IV, Pope, tomb of, 126 
Cluny, 33; Cluniac painting, 89, 103'** 

Cluny, Musee de, painted panels, * 54; 141a 
Cnut, sev Knut 

Cologne, 8,166; cathedral, choir stalls, 160 
Colour, use in MSS, 2,11,14,22-3,36,41,86, etpassim; 

use in medieval painting, 3 
Columba, St, Psalter of, 12-13, 27’ *; see also Cathach 
Comestor, Petrus, Historia Scholastica, see London, 
British Museum, MS. lioy. 3 D. vi 
Conqiics, Sainte-Foy, 90, 103'** 

Continent, see Europe 
Coombes (Sussex), 103^’' 

Copes, 151 If. 

Coptic influence, 27’* 53’ 

Corbie, 65 

Coronation Oath-books, 54’® 

Coronation of Virgin, see Virgin 

Cosmati work, 126 

Court style, 8,105, 107, 123 fl'. 

Coventry, 188 
Crecy, battle of, 159 
Croughton (Northants), I55--6 
Croyland Abbey, 51, 75, no 
Crucifixion, 16, 21; see also Abingdon Missal, 178; 
All Souls Psalter, 102; Bologna Cope, 137; Dart¬ 
mouth (Scheerre), 167; Evesham Psalter, 103; 
Florence of Worcester, 60; Harlcian Psalter, 
Lytlington Missal, 134, New Minster Oflices, 
37b; Sherborne Missal, t6i ; Sherborne Pontifical, 
24; Syon Cope, 138a; Thornham Parva Rctable, 
140; Weingarten Gospels, 4^; Winchester Psalter, 

52,33 
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Cruiidale sword pommel, 28'* 

Crusades, 7, 76 

Guerdon Psalter, m New York, Pierpont Morgan 
Library, MS. 756 
Cul Drcmhnc, Battle of, 27*3 
Cutbcrcht Gospels, see Vienna, Nationalbibliothek, 
MS. lat. 1224 

Cuthbert, St, 9. 36, 131**; Life of, see Bede, Carlisle 
Cathedral, and York Glass; Vestments, see 
Durham Vestments 

D 

David, 18,62, 79,96,196-7; 40* SO, 5U 5^. 62a, 86, 

si8, t20, jjia, 173b, 174^ 

De Laude Virginitatis (Aldhelm), see Aldhelm 
Deerhurst, glass, 157 

Dene, Peter dc (York Minster), 158, i64«<^; 144 
Dene, Richard, 209 

Desert of Religion, see London, British Museum, MS. 
Cotton Faust. B.vi 

l^cspcnscr, Henry, Bishop of Norwich, 165,176 
Despenser, Isabella, 210 
Despenser, Margaret, 215** 

Development, periods of, 6 

Dimma, Book of, see Dublin, Trinity College, MS. 59 

Dooms, 201, 203-4 

Dorsals, altar, 152,153; 139 

Dots, red, 12, 14, 25 

Douai Psalter, 145,146 

Double-faced draperies, 148 

Dover Bible, see Cambridge, Corpus Christi (College 
Library, MS. 3-4 

Drogo, Sacramentary of, 30^’, 42, 65 
Dube?eker Altarpiecc, see Prague 
Dublin Apocalypse, see Dublin, Trinity College Li¬ 
brary, MS. K.4.31 
Duccio, 126,135’+ 

Dunstan, St, 34, 38, 54^^ 

Dunstan Gospels, see London, British Museum, MS. 
Roy. I D. ix 

Dunstan Pontifical, sec Paris, Bibliothcquc Nationale, 
MS. lat. 943 

Durham, 7,60, 72, 75, no, in, 131*^* 

Durham Book, see Lindisfarnc Gospels 
Durham Ritual, see Durham Cathedral Library, MS. 
A.iv.19 

Durham Vestments, 35-6; 28 
Durrow. Book of, see Dublin, Trinity College Li¬ 
brary, MS. 57 (A.4.5) 

E 

Eadfrith, 10,13 
Eadwinc, 85, 86; 71 

Eadwine Psalter, see Cambridge, Trinity College Li¬ 
brary, MS. R.17.1 

East Anglia, screens, 201 ff; glass, 204; MS. illumina¬ 
tion, 8,137 ff., 166,169, 219-20, 225 
East Harling, 204; i88h 
Ebbo Gospels, 61, loi’ 


Echtcmach, 10; Echternach Gospels, see Paris, Biblio- 
theque Nationale, MS. lat. 9389 
Edgar. King. 33. 42; 23 

Edmund, Life of St, see New York, Pierpont Morgan 
Library, MS. 736 
Edmund (Rich), St, 105 
Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, 161® 

Edward the Confes.sor, St, 33, 59.105,122.135*®**®, 
170,171 

Edward the Elder, 33 

Edward I, King, 105, 122, 137 

Edward 11 , King, 137 

Edward III, King, 137, 150, 165, 170 

Edward IV, King, 195,196 

Edward V, King, 195 

Egbert, King, 9 

Egerton Genesis, see London, British Museum, MS. 

Egerton 1894 
Ellcndun, Battle of, 9 
Ely, St Etheldreda’s, 44, 202 

Embroidery, see Bayeux Tapestry, Cuthbert vest¬ 
ments, and opus anglicanum 
Enamelling, 9 

Enamels, see Alfred Jewel, Ciboria, Last Judgement 
Plaque, Sutton Hoo Burial 

Erasmus. St, Martyrdom of, see London, Society of 
Antiquaries 

Estoirede Seint Aedward le Ret, sec Cambridge, Univer¬ 
sity Library, MS. Ec.3.59 
Etchmiadzin Gospels, 23 
Ethelbcrt, King, 155 

Etheldreda, St, panels, see London, Society of 
Antiquaries 

Ethelwald, Bishop, 25, 31’’ 

Eton College Chapel, frescoes, 201,206-7; 184; glass, 
2165 ® 

Europe, influence from, 3-8, 36-7, 38-9, 52,60,75-6, 
78 ff., 84,98, io 4»5, 114, i6o, i6if 166 ff, 195 ff, 
223 f; opus anglicanum in, 153 
Eusebian Canon Tables, see Canon Tables 
Evangelists, symbols and pictures of, 11,17,21,22-3, 
25. 26^ 28*®, 61; 2, 7a, 8, 9,2 2, 14, 16, 2 7, j6, 43, 
48a, 49b, 63, 70; see also under Gospels and names 
of Evangelists 

Evesham Psalter, see London, British Museum, MS. 

Add. 44874 
Ezra, 15, 29”; 7b 

F 

Fahan Mura, 27*^ 

Fairford, 201,211, 212, 214^, 216*^ 

Faith, St, sec Westminster Abbey 
Fall of Man (W. de Brailes), 114; 98 
Fitton, Alice de, 162^ 

Fitzwarin Psalter, see Paris, Bibliothcquc Nationale, 
MS. lat. 765 

‘Five Sisters*, see York Minster 

Flanders, influence of, 8, 196, 200 ff, 203, 204, 223; 

see also Low Countries 
Fleury. 34,42 
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Florcffc Bible, 103^ 

Florence ofWorccster, Chronicle, see Oxford, Corpus 
Christi College Library, MS. 157 
Flower, Barnard, 212 
Foliage ornament, 137 
Forms of medieval art, 2 
Forthampton Court (Tewkesbury), 164*^ 

Foulkard, 72^ 

Fountains, 75 

France, influence of, 166-7, ^95 221-2; see also 

Europe 

Franco-Saxon style, 6 
Fresco, 2-3 

Frithestaji, Bishop of Winchester. 33, 53" 

Fromond Chapel, see Winchester, Fromond Chapel 
Fulda, 37, 54” 

Fulk, Archbishop of Reims, 34, 56<»^ 

G 

Gelder, William, Duke of, 166 
Gclderiand, 8 

Genesis Initial, Master of the (Winchester Bible), 94, 
95* 97» 98, 104*^; 84a; Genesis scenes, 6/, 75^1, 
p6, g8, joif S2g, 134,148a, 168a 
German merchants, 75 
Germany, 189’; North, 176,177,192-*’. ** 

Gero, Sacramentary of, 55+5 
Gilbert (painter at Eton), 206 
Giovanni da Como, 190’s 

Glass, grisaille, IOI^ 158; millcflori, 27^; making, 3; 
stained, 2, 3, 7, 109-10, 132»«, 157 if., t86, 196, 
204 ff.; see also Cambridge, King’s College 
Chapel; Canterbury; Deerhurst; East Marling; 
Eton College Chapel; Fairford; Gloucester; 
Lincoln; London, Victoria and Albert Museum 
(Winchester panels); Malvern (Gt); Long Mel- 
ford; Norwich, St Peter Mancroft; Oxford; 
Tewkesbury; Warwick, St Mary’s; Wells; West¬ 
minster Palace; St Stephen’s Chapel; Winchester 
College Chapel; York 
Glastonbury, 34, 38, 54” 

Glazier, John, 205; sec also Flower, Barnard; Hone, 
Galyon; Nicholson, John; Prudde.JoIm; Thomas, 
Master; Thornton, John; Symondcs, Symond; 
Utyinan, John; Williamson, Francis 
Gloucester, Duke of, sec Humphrey 
Gloucester, 112; Cathedral, glass, 157, 159-60; 1430, 
i47 

Godescalc Gospels, 21, 30<»® 

Godfrey, Abbot of Croyland, 161 

Gold, use in MSS, 2 

Golden Gospels, of St Gall, 73^* 

Gorlcston Psalter, see Malvern, Dyson Perrins Col¬ 
lection, MS. 13 

Gospels, I, 10, 191*’, Etchmiadzin Gospels, 23; 
Godescalc Gospels, 21,30*»°; Lorsch Gospels, 55^; 
Poussay Gospels, Rabula Gospels, 22; York 
Gospels, 56**; see also Armagh, Book of; Cenie, 
Book of; Cutbercht Gospels; Diniina, Book 
of; Durrow, Book of;Echtemach Gospels; Grim- 


bald Gospels; Johann von Troppau, Gospels of; 
Lindisfanie Gospels; MacDuman Gospels; Mac- 
Regal Gospels; Mostyn Gospels; Mulling, Book 
of; St. Augustine’s Gospels (Cambridge, Corpus 
Christi College Library, MS. 286); St Chad, 
Gospels of (Lichfield Cathedral Library); St Mar¬ 
garet, Gospels of; Weingarten Gospels; see also 
Cambridge, Pembroke College Library, MSS 
120,301,302; Trinity College Library, MSS B.53, 
B.10.4; Durham Cathedral Library MS. A.ii,i7; 
London British Museum, MSS Cott. Tib. A.ii, 
Roy. I D.ix, Roy. i E. vi; Monte Cassino, Abbey 
Library, BB.437,439; New York, Pierpont 
Morgan Library, MSS 708, 777; Rome, Biblio- 
teca Apostolica Vaticana, MS. Barb. lat. 570; St 
Gall, Abbey Library, MS. 51 
Gothic Majesty, Master of the (Winchester Bible), 94, 
97,107; 85!} 

Gothic style, 7-8,106 ff. 

Gower, John, 1 

Cjtandison Hours, .sec Beaufort Hours 
Grandison, John, Bishop of Exeter, 137 
Greenfield Nunnery (Lines.), 162*® 

Gregory 1 , St, Moralia, sec Cambridge, Emmanuel 
College Library, MS. 112; Pastoral Care, 33; see 
also Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Hatton 60 
Grimbald, 33, 34, 42 

Grimbald Gospels, see London; British Museum, 
MS. Add. 34890 
Grisaille painting, 189'*, 206 
Grotesques, 100, 112-13, 129, 132-4, 138, 139, .140, 
144, 158 

Guthlac, St, 10, 110 

CJuthlac Roll, see London, British Museum, MS.Harl. 
Y.6 

H 

Haarcn, Seminary, Crucifixion in Missal, 193’’^ 
Hanseatic art, 192^'* 

Hardham, 89-90; 75a 
Hempstead, 202 
Henry 1 , 59, 75 
Henry II, 75, 94 
Henry 111 , 105, 123, 161' 

Henry IV, 165, 166 
Henry V, 165, 166, 185 
Henry VI, 195 

Henry VI, Psalter of, see London, British Museum, 
MS. Cotton Dom. A.xvii 
Henry VII, 195; Chapel of. 212 
Henry of Blois, Bishop of Winchester, 75,93 
Henry of Chichester, Missal of, see Manchester, John 
Rylands Library, MS. Lat. R.24 
Herbert ofBosham, 132** 

Hereford, 64 

Hibcnio-Saxon style, 6, 9 fl*. 

Historia Anglorum, see London, British Museum, MS. 
Roy. 14 C. vii 

Hitchin, Escutcheon from hanging bowl, 28*® 

Hitda Codex (Darmstadt, Landesbibliothek, Cod. 
1640), 102*®*’’ 
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Hoccleve, i; De Rcgiminc Principum, see London, 
British Maseum, MSS Arundel 38, Harl. 4866 
Hohnd, Margaret dc, 181 
Holbein, Hans, 213 

Holkhain Bible Picture Book, sec London, British 
Museum, MS. Add. 47682 
Hone, Galyon, 212 
Horae, sec Hours, Books of 

Hours, Books of, 106; see also Beaufort Hours; Bed¬ 
ford Hours; Cambridge. Pitzwilliam Museum, 
MS. 242; Cambridge, Trinity College Library, 
MS. B.ii.7; Carew-PoyntzHours; Chester Beatty 
Hours; London, British Museum, MSS Egerton 
1151; Maastricht Hours; Midvern, Dyson Perrins 
Collection, MS. 4; Oxford, Bodleian Library, 
MS. Lat. liturg. f.2; I'aymouth Hours 
Howard, Sir William, 162^^ 

Hugh of LincoLi, St, 94 

Hugh of St Albans, Master, 170, 190” 

‘Hugo pictor\ 70 
Hugo, Master, 84, 85 

Human figure, Hiberno-Saxon treatment, 26; izth 
century treatment, loi; e/ passim 
Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, 146,195,196, 214* 
Huntingfield Psalter, see New York, Pierpont Mor¬ 
gan Library, MS. 43 
Hyde Abbey, see Winchester 

I 

Illuminators, identity of, 3; see also, Brailes, William 
de; Hugo Pictor; Hugo, Master; Johannes; Paris, 
Matthew; Rolf, Thomas; Schcerre, Hermann; 
Siferwas, John 

lugeborg Psalter, see Chantilly, Musee Conde, MS. 169 
Inhabited scroll, 36 

Initials, decorated, 36, 53’, 112, 1323*, ct passim; hist- 
oriated, 19, 45, 55s*, 60, 65, 67, io6, 145; 2Sb, 
40, et al; human figures in, 65-6 
Interlace, Celtic, 6,12, 27*’ 

Iona, 9,10, 21 
Ireland, 9 

Irish and Anglo-Saxon traits, distinction, 26,219,220 
Irish Manuscripts, 20-4 
Irish monks, lo-i i 

Italian influence, 8,125,126,127,144,148,162^** 
i 63^^ 166-9,176,178,189^'», 224-5 
Italy, opus anglicanum in, 153 

J 

James Psalter, see London, British Museum, MS. Add. 
44949 

Jarrow, 10,15,18 

Jerome, St, Commentary on Isaiah, see Oxford, Bod¬ 
leian Library, MS. 717 
jerzen Epitaph, 191^ 

Jesse Tree, in embroideries, 128, 151, 153; 116a; in 
glass, I32i«, 186-7; ^7^; in manuscripts, 81,139; 
129 

Johann von Troppau, Gospels of, 191^ 


Johannes (of Bodleian MS. 264), 192'*^ 

Johannis de Thancto, 153, i636«; ijj 
John, King, 105 

John, St, symbol of, 11; 2b; see also Evangelists 
John of Bridlington, St, 192*'* 

John Chrysostom, St, Sermons, see Hereford Cathed¬ 
ral Library, MS. O.f.xi 
John XXII, Pope, 153 
Jolm of Gaunt, 165 
John of Northampton, 170 
Judith, 33, 34 
Judith of Flanders, 57**, 61 

K 

Kells, Book of, see Dublin, Trinity College Library, 
MS. A.1.6 

Kempley (Glos), 88, 90-1; 74 
Knotted ornament, 27*’ 

Knut, 33. 48; 

L 

Labours of the months, 157; see also Calendars, 
occupational 

Lacertines, 11-12, 16, 29^+; 1 

Lacy, Edmund dc, Earl of Lincoln, 115 

Lambeth Bible, 5ce London. Lambeth Palace Library, 

MS. 3 

Lancelot du lac, sec London. Britisli Museum, MS. 

Roy. 20 O. iv 
Lanfranc, 59, 60,64, 66 
Langham, Archbishop Simon, 165 
Lapworth Missal, see Oxford, Corpus Christi College, 
MS. 394 

Last Judgement Plaque (London, Victoria and Albert 
Museum), 104*’ 

Last Judgement: Tewkesbury window, 159; W. de 
Brailes, 115; Westminster Chapter House, 166, 
170,177; t^ia, 160a 
La 1 cne art, 9 

Leaping Figures, Master of the (Winchester Bible), 
94 . 95 . 97 . 

Leningrad Bestiary, 100 
Lentate, 191^’ 

Lcofric, 73**’ 

Leofric Missal, see Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. 579 
Leonard, St, 202 
Lewes Priory, 89,103” 

Lii!HTRc^a/i5,5Cf London, Westminster Abbey Library 
Liber Vitae (New Minster), see London, British 
Museum, MS. Stowe, 944 

Life of Christ; Nativity Cycle, see 26,31,67, 90b, 123, 
141,166,168a; Passion Cycle, 67, J09b, 149,130a, 
139, Crucifixion and 

Ascension 

Lincoln, glass at, 132^^ 

Lindesey, Robert de, Abbot of Peterborough, 112, 
132^3; see also Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Musemn, 
MS. 12; London, Society of Antiquaries, MS. 59 
(Lindesey Ps.) 

Lindisfame, 9,10 
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Lindisfarnc Gospels, see London, British Museum, MS. 
Cotton Nero D.iv 

Line drawing technique, 2, 6, 7, 26, 46, etpassim 
Lisle Psalter, see. London, British Museum, MS. 
Arundel 83 

Livy, Paris, Bibliotheque Saintc-Gcnevicvc, MS. fr. 
1.1, 214* 

Llanalct Pontifical, see Rouen, Bibliotheque Publiquc, 
MS. A.27 

Lobbes, Abbey of, 54'® 

Lombardy, 190'^ 

London style, 3 

London, British Museum, sec Chcrtscy Abbey tiles; 
Manuscripts; St Stephen’s Chapel frescoes; 
Sutton Hoo Burial, and Worcester Embroideries 
London, National Gallery, see Wilton Diptych 
London, Sodety of Antiquaries: Martyrdom of St 
Erasmus, 214^; Panel portraits of kings, 214^; 
St Etheldreda panels, 202,214'**; 180 
London, Tower of, By ward Tower wall paintings, 
lyo** 

London, Victoria and Albert Museum: altar dorsal, 
I.S3; i 39 \ ciboria, 132^’; glass from Winchester, 
187-8; tyja; panels from Norwich, St John 
Maddermarket, 202; i8i\ pyx, i6i*v; opus 
anglicanum, 153; Steeple Aston cope, 152; War¬ 
wick chasuble, 215-^’; Warwick (Balfour) 
ciborium, 104“"; see Clare chasuble; see also 
Manuscripts and Winchester College Glass 
Long Melford, 204 
Longinus, 16, 21 

Longthorpe (Northants), 155,157; 14^6 
Lorsch Gospels, 55^* 

Lothaire Gospels, Paris, Bibliotheque Nationalc, Lat. 
266, 42 

Lothian Bible, .see New York, Pierpont Morgan Li¬ 
brary, MS. 791 
Louis, St, 105; Psalter of, 130* 

Lovell, Lord, t8o 

Lovell Lcctionary, see London, British Museum, MS. 
Harl. 7026 

Low Countries, 166,175, 177, 184, 204, 213 
Luke, portraits or symbols of, 17, 20, 25, 64, 87, 

Lumiere as lais. La, and Apocalypset sec London, 
British Museum, MS. Roy. 15 D. ii 
Luttrell Psalter, see Loudon, British Museum, MS. 
Add. 42130 

Lydgate, John, i; Metrical Life of St Edmund, see 
London, British Museum, MS. Harl. 2278; The 
Pilgrim, see London, British Museum, MS. Harl. 
4826 

Lyons, Textile Museum, orphrey, 153 
Lytlington, Nicholas, Abbot of Westminster, 3,165, 

173 

Lytlington Missal, see London, Westminster Abbey 
Library 

M 

Maastricht, Book of Hours, Stowe MS. 17,160,223 
Mabel of Bury St Edmunds, 128,161* 


MacDunian, Gospels of, see London, Lambeth Palace 
Library 

MacRcgal Gospels, see Oxford, Bodleian Library, M S. 
Auct. D.2.19 

Majesty, see 2oh, 23,28,37a, 8p, loga, 133 
Malmesbury, 49, 75 

Malvern (Great), Priory, 188, 196, 208-10, 215^’*; 
tgo-2 

Manerius Bible, sec Paris, Bibliotheque Saiiite- 
Gcncvicvc, MS. 8-10 

Margaret, Gospels of St, see Oxford, Bodleian Li¬ 
brary, MS. Lat. liturg. f s 

Mark, St, Portraits and symbols of, 17, 20, 21; 9; sec 
also Evangelists 
Martin, St, 118 
Martini, Simone, 181 

Matthew, St, Portraits and symbol of, 11, 15, 17, 
iprt, 23, 25, 87; 2a, 70,11,14', sec also Evangelists 
Medallions, glass, 113-14, 132’^, 158, 164®', 220; 95ti, 
97 

Meditations of St Bonaoentura, sec Cambridge, Trinity 
College Library, MS. B.10.12 
Mediterranean influence, 15-16 
Mclorus, St, 133** 

Mendliam Priory (Suffolk), 131*® 

Mendicant Orders, 105, 133-“'® 

Mercia, 9, 24, 25, 35 
Metalwork, 9, see enamels 
Methuselah, 110, 218; 93 

Micliacl, St, 67, 83, 152, 190*^ miniature, see Berlin, 
Staatlichcs Museum, MS. K. 1.672; sec also 46(1,68h, 
112, ij6,138a 
Middle Ages, dates of, 1 
Milcmctc, Walter dc, sec Walter dc Milcmcte 
Miniatures, 25; inserted, 109,131*^’, 133*** 

Mitford, Richard, Bishop of Salisbury, 165,192*® 
Mocchirola, 191” 

Models, 54*’ 

Moklebust, 2T 

Monkwearmouth, see Wearmouth 
Montacute, Thomas, Earl of Salisbury, 199 
Monte Cassino Gospels, sec Monte Cassino, Abbey 
Library 

Morgan Leaf, see New York, Pierpont Morgan Li¬ 
brary, MS. 619 

Morgan Leaf, Master of the (Winchester Bible), 94, 
96,97, 98,101,104*®; 83a, 86 
Mosaics, 85, 88 
Mulbarton, 146 

Mulling, Book of, see Dublin, Trinity College Li¬ 
brary, MS. 69 

Munich Psalter, sec Munich, Staatsbibliothek, Cod. 
lat. 835 

N 

Naples, San Giovanni in Fontc, 73 
Netherlands, see Low Countries 
Ncumarkt, Johann von, 160,191^* 

Neville, Richard, Earl of Warwick, 195 
New Minster Abbey, see Winchester 
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New Minster Charter, see London, British Museum, 
MS. Cotton Vesp. A.viii 
Newport (Essex), chest-lid, 163’* 

New York, Metropolitan Museum, chasuble, 152, 

153 

Nicholas IV, Pope, 151,152 
Nicholson, John, 212 
Noah’s Ark, 52; 44 
Normandy. 60, 71,109 
Normans, arrival of, 7, 59 ff. 

Northern Renaissance, 213 
Northumbria, 9,10,15-19 

Norwich, 139,140,143,145,196,204; rctablc, 176-7# 
179,191*7; j^ga 

Non\'ich, St John Maddcnnarket, 202; iSi 
Norwich, St Michacl-at-Plea, 177 
Norwich, St Peter Mancroft, glass, 204; 188a 
Nottingham, 146 

o 

Odcrisi, Pietro, 126 
Odilo, St. Abbot of Cluny, 33 
Odo, St, Abbot of Cluny, 34 
Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, 68 
Olfa ,9 

Offas, Lives of the^ see London, British Museum, MS. 
Cotton Nero l.).i 

Opus anglicanum, 2, 8, 36, 127-8, 137, 138, 151-4; 

I6i‘, 215”; jj6, JI7, 133,136,137,138, J3g 
Ordinances of Chivalry, sec New York, Pierpont 
Morgan Library, MS. 775 
Ormesby, Robert of, 143 

Ormesby Psalter, see Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. 

Douce 366 
Orphreys, 215” 

Oslo Museum: St Peter (attr. Matthew Paris), i34<»^ 
Oswald, St, of Worcester, 34 
Oswald, King, 9 
Oswy, 9 

Otto 1 , Emperor, 37 

Outline, coloured and tinted, 39-41,46,76; drawings, 
13th century, 118 ff., 218, 226; sec also line 
drawing 

Oxford, 3, 133^’; glass painting at, 186, 204-5; All 
Souls College, 205; 187; painting at Christ 
Church Chapter House, 115; New College, 166; 
glass at, 186-7,194®*; see also York Minster 

P 

Padua, 169 

Painted Chamber, see Westminster Palace 
Painter-Glaziers, 3 

Painten, see Baber, William; Gilbert; Hugh of St 
Albans; Peter, Master; Simon of Colchester, 
Thomas, Master; Walter of Colchester; Walter 
of Durham 

Palermo, Cappclla Palatina, 85,103^^ 

Panel paintings, 2,200,201; see also Abingdon, Barton 
Turf; Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum, 706, 
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707; Carlisle Cathedral; Cawston; Forthampton; 
London, Society of Antiquaries; Norwich 
Cathedral; Norwich, St John Maddermarket; 
Norwich, St Michael-at-Plca; Oslo Museum; 
Paris, Mus^e de Cluny; Ranworth; Thornham 
Parva; Westminster Abbey; Wilton Diptych; 
sec also Rood screens 

Paris, 8,114,181; Musee de Cluny, Altar frontal, 154; 
141; Sainte-Chapelle, 166 

Paris, Matthew, 3, 8, 106, 107, 118-20, 129, 130*, 
134** •*, 222; 106,107,108,110 
Passion cycle, wall paintings, 156 
Patrick. St. 9 

Paul, St, and the Viper, 88-9,103*'■^; 76 
Paul, Abbot of St Albans, 80 
Payntour, Hugh, see Hugh of St Albans 
Peakirk (Northants), 155,156-7; 143a 
Peckitt, William, 186,188 
Peter, Master, 135®^ 

Peterborough, 122. 1347", 139, 140-1, 157, i6i*®; 
Cathedral, 140,157 

Peterborough Psalters, see Brussels, Bibliothcque 
Royalc, MS. 9961-2; Cambridge, Corpus Christi 
College, MS. 53 

Petrus, sculptor, see Oderisi, Pietro 
‘Pictorin carmine’, loi*, 136*®^ 

Pienza cope, 152 
Pisan school, 126 

Polo. Marco, Li Liures du Craimt Caam, sec Oxford, 
Bodleian Library, MS. 264 
Portraits, 184-5, 221; 163; see also under names 
Poussay, Gospels of, 55*«» 

Prague, Dube^eker altarpicce, 191** 

Pruddc, John, 205-6, 216*® 

Prudentius, Psyclwmachia; sec Cambridge, Corpus 
Christi College Library, MS. 23; London, British 
Museum, MSS Add. 21499, Cotton Cleop. 
C.viii, Cotton Titus D.xvi 
Psalters, 106, 145, 146; preliminary Bible pictures, 
106, 129; typical illustrations scheme, 83; East 
Anglian, 138 ff., ingeborg Psalter, 105, 130'; St 
Louis, Psalter of, 130'; see also iEtlielstan Psalter; 
Albani Psalter; Alfonso Psalter; Bedford Psalter; 
Bohun Psalters; Bosworth Psalter; Brailes, 
William de. Psalters; Bromholm Psalter; Canter¬ 
bury Psalter; Columba, St, Psalter of; Guerdon 
Psalter; Eadwine Psalter; Evesham Psalter; 
Fitzwarin Psalter; Gorleston Psalter; Henry 
VI, Psalter of; Huntingfield Psalter; James 
Psalter; Lindesey Psalter; Lisle Psalter; Munich 
Psalter; Ormesby Psalter; Peterborough Psalters; 
Queen Mary’s Psalter; Ramsey Abbey Psalter; 
Rutland Psalter; St-Omer Psalter; Shaftesbury 
Psalter; Tickhill Psalter; Westminster Psalter; 
Wilton Psalter; Windmill Psalter; York Psalter; 
see also Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum, MS. 12; 
Trinity College Library, MS. B.11.4; University 
Library, MS. Dd.4.17; London, British Museum, 
MSS Add. 16968, Arundel 60. 155, 157, Nero 
C.iv,Tib. C.vi, Harl.603,2904,5104, Lansd. 420, 
Roy. I D. x; Lambeth Palace Library, MS. 233; 
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Malvern, Dyson Perrins Collection, MS. 14; 
Oxford, All Souls College, MS. Lat. < 5 ; Bodleian 
Library, MSS Barlow 22, Douce, 296,Junius 27, 
Rawl. 185; Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, MSS 
Lat. 8824, 8846; Rome, Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana, MSS Pal. lat. 537, Reg. lat 12 
Puccllc,Jcan, 1635^, 166 
Pudscy, Bishop, see Puiset 

Puiset, Hugh dc, Bishop of Durham, 98-9; sec also 
Durham Cathedral Library MSS 
Pyx, silver (Victoria and Albert Museum), 161*0 

Q 

Queen Mary’s Psalter, see London, Bricisli Museum, 
MS. Roy. 2 13 . vii 

R 

Rabanus Maurus, 37, 38, 54*^; see also Cambridge, 
Trinity College, MS. B.16.3 
Rabula Gospels, 23 
Radford Priory (Notts), 100 

Ramsey Abbey, 92, Psalter, 141; 121; sec also New 
York, Pierpont Morgan Library, MS. 302, and 
Lavanttal, Carinthia, Benedictine Abbey, MS. 
XXV.2.T0 
Ranworth, 214*0 

Ravenna, Sant’ Apolliiiare Nuovo, 35 
Reculver, 55*+ 

Redwald, King, 13 
Reformation, 213 
RegerKsburg, 73*0 

Rej^istrum Gregorii (Chantilly, Musee Condc), 55^^^ 

Reiclienau, 55^5,46^ 8^^ 102^6 

Reims, 7, 52, 565", 62 

Rctables, see Panel paintings 

Ricli, Edmund, see Edmund 

Richard 1 ,105,128; iidh 

Richard II, 165,166,170-2; tomb, 175,19i^''*; West¬ 
minster Abbey portrait, 175-6,191+0' 3 ; 162 
Richard of Canterbury, Psalter, 143 
Richard of Coldicster, 134*^ 

Rievaulx, 75 

Ringerrike ornament, 58*^ 

Robert, Archbishop (of Rouen), 55+0, see also Rouen, 
Bibliotheque Publique, MS. Y.6 
Robert de Bello, Bible of, see London, British 
Museum, MS. Burney 3 
Robert Benjamin, 69-70 

Robert of jumi^ges. Missal of, 55+0; see also Rouen, 
Bibliotheque Publique, MS. Y.6 
Robert dc Lindesey, Abbot of Peterborough, see 
Lindescy, Robert dc 

Robert of Ormesby, sec Ormesby and Ormesby Psalter 
Rolf, Thomas, 154 
Romanesque style, 7,75 ff. 

Rome, Vatican cope, 151,152; ijSb 
Rome, Santa Pudenziana, 73*+ 

Rome Gospels, see Rome, Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana, MS. Barb. lat. 570 


Rood screens, 201, 202-4, 214*’, 215”; i 5 i, i&. iSj 
Ros, John, 8th Lord, 215+* 

Roses, Wars of tlic, 195,196 
Rosette motif, 19 
Rossano Gospels, 28^9 
Rotulus MSS 111, 200 

Rouen ‘ Bcnedictionar, see Rouen, Bibliotheque Pu¬ 
blique, MS. Y.7 
Rous, John, 200, 214** 

Rushworth Gospels, see Oxford, Bodleian Library, 
MS. Auct. D.2.19 
Ruthwcll Cross, 27*’, 29+^, 30<<' 

Rutland Psalter, see Belvoir Castle 

s 

S-chain ornament, 12-13,14,16 
St Albans, 7, 8, 77. 7l^. 84.99. 107.118, 119,120, 

I2I, 122. 129, 130*, 13493. 9 A, 70 . 71 
Saiiit-Bertraiid-de-Commingcs. 153 
St Gall, 9, 20 

St Gall Gospels, St Gall Abbey Library, MS 51 
St-Omcr Psalter, see London, British Museum, MS. 
Add. 39810 

St-Omcr, Sr Bertin, 729 
Saint-Savin-Gartempe, 90 

Salisbury, 115, 116, 117, 133**; Cathedral roundels, 

133” 

Salisbury, St Thomas of Canterbury, 203-4, 215*^; 
iSS 

Salzburg, 20 

Scheerre, Herman, 178,179,181-4,189,221,224 

Screens, see Rood screens 

Scrope, Archbishop Richard le, no, 193’^ 

Sebert, King, 154 

Sedilia, see Westminster Abbey 

Segrym, Ralf, 202 

Seraph on the Wheel, 148, 152; 1310,170 
Settings, 1 

Seven Ages of Man, 157 
Seven Spheres of the Wheel, 148 
Shaftesbury, 104’* 

Shaftesbury Psalter, rce London, British Museum, MS. 
Lansd. 383 

Sherborne Mis.sal, see Alnwick Castle Library 
Sherborne Pontifical, sec Paris, Bibliotheque Natio¬ 
nale, MS. lat. 943 
Sicily. 75. 76. 85 

Siferwas, John, 177-80,181,184-5,189, T92'‘9 

Silver stain, for glass. 158,1649“, 20T 

Simon (Brother of Walter of Colchester), 134*^ 

Skd, 153 

Sketchbook, sec Cambridge, Magdalene College, 
Pepysian Library, MS. 1916 
Smithfield Decretals, sec London, Britisli Museum, 
MS. Roy. 10 E. iv 
Somerset Hours, see Beaufort Hours 
Somme le roi. La, sec Cambridge, St Joliii’s College, 
MS. S.30 
Souillac, 91,10499 
Stained glass, see Glass 
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Steeple Aston cope, 152, 153 
Stephaton, 16,21, 173 
Stephen, King, 75 

Stephen's (St) Chapel, see Westminster, Palace of 
Stigand, 34, 59 
Stockholm, 153 
Stonyhurst College, 30^** 

‘Stopped-knot’ design, 12 
Sutton Hoo burial, 13, 28^*^ 35; jrt, 

Swegn, 33 

Swinburne pyx, i6t*® 

Symondes, Symond, 212 
Syon cope, 151, 152; i j6, tjSa 

T 

Tara brooch, 27’ 

Tarrant Crawford (Wilts), i64*‘9 
Taymouth Hours, see London, British Museum, Yates 
Thompson MS. 13 

Techniques, of medieval painting, 2-3 
Ten Ages of Man, [47, 157 
Ten Commandments, 148 
Tenison, Archbishop Tliomas, 161* 

'renison Psalter, London, British Museum, Add. MS. 
24686 

Terence, see Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Auct. 
F.2.13 

Tewkesbury Abbey, glass, 157,159; 1436 
Theodore of Tarsus, Archbishop, 10 
Thomas Bcckct, St, 75, no, 118, 132^*'”^ 152; 121, 
1S6; Life of (MS. Belgium), 134** 

I’hoinas, Master (painter at Westminster), 154 
Thomas, Master (Oxford glass-worker), 186,187,204 
Thomas of Lancaster, i64’<^ 

Thomas de la Wile, 133^* 

Tliorney Abbey, 60, 75 

Thomham Parva (Suffolk), retable, 154,16377; i^o 
Thornton, John, 188, 308 

Three Living and Three Dead, 148, 157,163^5,164*’; 
130b 

TickhiIl,John, 146 

Tickhill Psalter, see New York, Public Library, 
Spencer Collection, MS. 26 
Tiles, floor, 2,128-9; 

Toledo, 153 

Tours, school of, 35, 37, 51, 53'+ 

Tree of the Vices, 148 
Tree of the Virtues, 148 

Tres Riches Heures du due de Berry (Chantilly, Musec 
Conde), 186,193*5 
Trewhiddlc style, 35, 53* 

Trinity, see 92. ppr, 125, 136a 
Trinity College Apocalypse, see Cambridge, Trinity 
College, MS. R.16.2 

Trinity Gospels, see Cambridge, Trinity College, MS. 
B.10.4 

Troper, 73^*’*’; see also London, British Museum, 
Cotton MS. Calig. A.xiv 
Tunnoc, Richard, 16497 
Twelve Properties of Human State, 147 


u 

Uppsala, 153 

Utrecht Psalter, 6-7,45-6. 53, 55“ •♦, 56, 57-8*“, 221; 
copies of, see C^ambridge, Trinity College, R. 17. i; 
London, British Museum, MS. Harl. 603; Paris, 
Bibliotheque Nationale, MS. lat. 8846 
Utynain, John, 2i6s<> 

V 

Vatican, see Rome 

Venice, 180-1; 157; St Mark's, 102*'* 

Verdun, 79, 102*5 
Vernicles, 119, 122,123 
Vestments, see Opus anglicaniim 
Vich. 153 

Vikings, 9, 34, 58^’ 

Vine, as ornamental form. 6, 22, 23. 26, 30**'’ 36, 

53*®»2i9 

Virgin, Coronation of, 150,152; 136, 146,147 

Virgin, Life of, cycle, wall paintings, 156; sec also 27, 
29/), 136,138a, 139,141, 156b 
Virgin and Child: Book of Kells, 33; Bodleian MS. 
269; 78; Missal of Henry of Chichester, JO41 
Chichester roundel, 103; Matthew Paris, J06; 
Lisle Psalter, 148; Wilton Diptych, 133 
Viterbo, San Francesco, 126 

w 

Wall paintings, technique, 2-3; 12th century, 88 ff.; 
13th century, 123-4, 127; 14th century, 155 ff, 
169-70; 15th century, 206-7; see also Canterbury 
Cathedral; Chalgrovc; Chichester; Clayton; 
Coombes; Croughton; Eton College Chapel; 
Hardliam; Kemplcy; London, Tower of; Long- 
thorpe; Oxford, Christ Church Chapter House; 
Peakirk; Salisbury, St Thomas; Westminster 
Abbey; Westminster Palace; Winchester; Wind¬ 
sor 

Walter dc Cantelupe, Bishop of Worcester, 128 
Walter dc Milcmete, De NobilitatibuSf see Oxford, 
Christ Church, MS. £ 11 
Walter of Colchester, 106, 107,134*^, 120 
Walter of Durham, 127,154 
Warwick, Earl of, see Beauchamp; Neville 
Warwick, St Mary's, Beauchamp Chapel, glass at, 
196, 205-6 ;186 
Warwick chasuble, 215” 

Warwick ciborium, 104*® 

Warwick Manuscript, 214“ 

Warwick Roll, see London, College of Arms 
Was, John, 185 
Wavcrlcy, 75 
Wearmouth, 10,17 

Weingartcii Abbey, 57**, 61; Gospels of, see New 
York, Pierpont Morgan Library, MS. 709 
Wells Cacliedral, glass, 157,1649* 

Wenhaston (Suffolk), 201 
Wenzel of Bohemia, 191” 

Wessex, 9. 33 . 34 
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Westminster Abbey, 105, 127 f,; Chapel of St Faith, 
Ii7» ns’*; chapter house, 129, 135*°, 166, 170, 
177. 179. 192*' *; choir, 7, 105; 

Henry VII’s Chapel, 212; ‘Uetable’, 123,124-7, 
151 ; 114 . H 5 b'i Richard 11 portrait, see 
Richard II; Sedilia, paintings of, 154-5; 

South Transept, 127; u^a; 1 'omb and Shrine of 
St Edward, 126, ns®**; I'omb of Henry III, 126; 
Tomb of Richard II, see Richard II 
WestminsttT Hall, 166 

Westminster, Palace of: Painted C^hamber, 105, 123. 
154; St Stephen’s Chapel, 128, 166, irt8, 169-70, 
190 ' 6 . « 8 . 19 ; j^ob, i^ih 

Westminster Psalter, see London, British Museum, 
MS- Roy. 2 A. xxii 
Westphalia, 8 

Weyden, Rogicr van der, 207 
Wheel of Life, 157 
Whitby, Synod of, 9 
William, St, see York Minster 
William I, 59 
William II, 59 

William dc Brailcs, see Brailcs, William do 
William, Duke of Gclder, 166 
William of Devon, 117; Bible of, see London, British 
Museum, MS. Roy. i D. i 
William the Englishman, 120 
William de Hales, Bible, of, sec London, Britisli 
Museum, MS. Roy. 1 B. xu 
William of St Carilef, see Carilcf 
William of Walsingham, 170 
William of Westminster, 106, 124,155 
William of Wykeham, 165,166, 187, 205 
Williamson, Francis, 212 
Willibrord, St, 10, 29^* 

Wilton Abbey, 133®^ 

Wilton Diptych, 170-2, 1902‘», 226; 152-3 
Wilton House, 170 

Wilton Psalter, sec London, Royal College of 
Physicians 

Winchester, 37, 42, 75; Hyde Abbey (New Minster 
Abbey), 33.42,47-9, 55 *“, 93 


Winchester, Fromond Chapel, 196 
Winchester, St Swithin's (Old Minster), 42,44,52,93, 
94 

Winchester Bible, see Winchester Cathedral Library 
Winchester Cathedral: Chapel of Guardian Angels, 
123,124; Chapel of Holy Sepulchre, 119,123-4, 
135*^*; tog; Lady Chapel, 207 
Winchester College, 166; glass at, 186-8; 172a, t y^a 
Winchester Psalter, see London, British Museum, MS. 

Cotton Nero C^.iv 
Winchester style, 3, 6, 42 ff., 220 
Windmill Psalter, see New York, Pierpont Morgan 
Library, MS. 102 

Windsor, St George’s Chapel, cloister, 120,123,134<'^ 
110b 

Witham, 94 

Worcester embroidery fragments, 128,151; 116a 
Worksop, 146 

X 

XPI monogram (Book of Kells), 23; ij; (Rome 
Gospels), 25; J2 

Y 

Yevclc, Henry, 191^* 

York, 139,196 

York, All Saints North Street, 208-9; iSgh 
York, St Denys, 1649* 

York Minster: glass, 132^*, 157-9; Bell-founders’ 
Window, 158, i 64’>’; Cuthbert, St, window, 
110, 208; Dene, Peter de, window', 158, 164**; 
144; East window, 188, 208; 171, 175b; Five 
Sisters window, loi*, 158; Jesse window, 186-7, 
188; 172/r, West window, 158-9; 146; William, 
St, window, 207-9,215^^; tSga 
York Psalter, 5ee Glasgow, Hunterian Museum, MS. 
U.3.2 

York Gospels, $ 6 ^ 

Yorkshire, Calendars, see London, Lambeth Palace 
233; Munich, Staatsbib., Cod. gall. 16 
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Numbers in italics refer to plates. Only the more important of tlic notes are 
indexed: in such cases the page on which the note appears, and the number of 
the note, arc given, tlius: Manuscripts frequently referred to by specific 

names are entered under their classification numbers in the collections that con¬ 
tain them: cross-references from the names will be found in the General Index. 


Aberdeen, University Library 
24 (Bestiary): 100 
Alnwick Castle Library 

Sherborne Missal: 178-9,192*^**»; 161,165 

Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery 

500 (Bible Picture Leaves, W. de Brailes): 114, 
133 ^^; 99^ 

Belvoir Castle 

Rutland Psalter: 11 j, 1 iS 
Berlin, Staatliches Muscuni 

K. 1.672 (Single Leaf: St Michael): 163+5 
Brussels, Bibliothcquc Royale 

9961-2 (Peterborough Psalter): 140, 161'^; 120 

Cambridge 

Corpus Christi College Library 
2 (Bury Bible): 84-5, 86, 87, 101; 6 ga 
3-4 (Dover Bible): 86-8,101; 6ja, 70 
16 {Chronica Minora): 119,120, 123, I34<'’*, itoa 
23 (Prudentius, Psychomachia): 49, 57’* j8b 
26 {Chronica Maiora): T19,120,123, T34<>^‘^; 108 
53 (Peterborough Psalter and Bestiary): 140-1, 
161*''**; 122 

61 (Chaucer, Troiltis and Criscyde): 186, 193*+*, 
170 

183 (Bede, Life ojSt Cuthhert): 36, 39; 20a 
286 (Gospels of St Augustine): 9» 10, 18, 39+’, 
82 

Bininanuel College Library 
112 (Gregory, Moralia): 162” 

111.3.21 (Preliminary Bible Pictures from Psalter): 

13110 

Fitzwilliam Museum 

330 (Bible Picture Leaves, W. de Brailes): 114, 

99a 

Riches Collection (Bohun Psalter): 189*° 

J 48 (Carew-Poyntz Hours): 167; 148!} 

12 (Psalter): 1325^ 

242 (Hours); 146; 128 
370 (Bible Pictures): I36‘<»* 

Magdalene College Library 
Pepysian Library, 1916 (Sketchbook): 180; 164 
Pembroke College Library 
120 (Gospels): 81,96; 64 

301 (Gospels): 73*5 

302 (Gospels): 60, 64; 49b 


St John’s C^ollcge Library 
A 7 (statutes): 191^^ 

H 6 (Bede* Apocalypse): 92; 77 
K 26 (Bible Pictures): 136*®* 

S 30 {La Somme le roi): 162** 

Trinity College Library 
B.5.3 (Glossed Gospels): 107, 130®; 90a 
B.5.4 (Glossed Psalter): 132*‘* 

B.10.2 (Apocalypse): 134’“, 135®“, 1935' 

B.10.4 (Gospels): 44, 5550, 68; 28a 
B.10.12 {Meditations of St Bonaventura): 214’ 
B.11.4 (Psalter): 132’® 

B.IT.7 (Hours): 192®' 

B.T6.3 (Rabanus Maurus, De Laude Crucis): 37; 
Jp 

0.5.8 (Glossed Epistles): 107, 130® 

R.14.5 (Chaundlcr); 199, 214*; 177 
R.J6.2 (Apocalypse): 120-1, 134^'; in 
R.T7.1 (Hadwine Psalter): 85-6,101, i 03 +*’ 5 ,108; 
72 

University Library 
Dd.1.14 (Bible): 143 
Dd.4.17 (Psalter): 161*® 

Ee.3.59 {Lstoirc de Seim Aedward): 120,122.134**^; 
107b 

li.4.26 (Bestiary): 99-100 
Kk.4.25 (Bestiary): 118-19 
Ll.i.io (Book of Ceme): 25; 17 
Chantilly, Masce Conde 

169 (Ingcborg Psalter): 105, 130* 

Chatsworth, Devonshire Collection 

Benediction of i€thclwold, 42-4, 55+^ 60; 26, 27 
Copenhagen, Thottsaminlung 

547 (Bohun Psalter): 189'“, 190'^ 

Dartmouth, Collection of Mr A. Wyndliam Payne 
Crucifixion: 183-4, I93’®’ 

Dublin, Royal Irish Academy 

Cathachof St Coluinba (Psalter): 12-13 
Dublin, Trinity College Library 
52 (Book of Armagh): 24 
57 (A.4.5) (Book of Durrow): 11-13, 26* ff.; 
i, 2. jd 

59 (Book ofDimma): 24 
69 (Book of Mulling): 34 
A.1.6 (Book of Kells): 16, 21-4, 30®* fT; 6b, jy. 
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£.1.40 (Liues of SS Alban and Amphibalus) : 119, 
120,134*»; 107a 

K..4.3i (Apocalypse): 122,144,145-6; 127 
Durham, Cathedral Library 

A.ii.i (Pudscy Bible): 98-9; 87b 
A.ii.4 (Carilef Bible): 70-1; 57^5^ 

A.ii.17 (Gospels): 16, 21 
A.ii.19: 99; S7a 

A. iv.19 (Ritual): 36, 39, 535 

B. ii. 13 (St Augustine, Commentary on the Psalms): 
69-70; 36b, 37a 

B.ii.30 (Cassiodorus): 18; 10a 
Hunter 100; 77 

Edinburgh, National Library 

Adv. 18.6.5 (Psalter): 169, iSq'** 

Florence, Biblioteca Laurenziaiia 

Ainiatinus, I (Bible): 10, 15, 18, 29-^° ff‘.; 7b 
Plut. xii.17 (St Augustine, Dc Civitatc Dei): 67. 
68; 54 . 55 

Glasgow, Hunterian Museum 

U.3.2 (York Psalter): 98, 101; 81 

Hereford, Cathedral Library 

0.5.xi (Sermons of St John Chrysostom): 83, 84 
HiLDr;SHEiM, Library of St Godehard 

Albani Psalter, 78-80, 91,101, 102^^ ff.; 61, 62 

Kew, Sir Sydney Cockerell Collection 
Psalter (W. dc Brailcs): 114; ggr 

Lambeth Palace Library, see under London helom 
Lavanttal (Carinthia), Benedictine Abbey 
xx'v.2.19 (Ramsey Abbey Psalter): [41-2 
Lichfield, Cathedral Library 

Gospels of St Chad: 10,16-17; 

London 
British Museum 
Add. 16968 (Psalter): 169; J4pb 
Add. 16998 (Offices): 182 
Add. 17738 (Florclfe Bible): 103^* 

Add. 18850 (Bedford Missal): 195 
Add. 21499 (Prudentius, Psychomachia): 49, 57’* 
Add. 24686 (Alfonso or Tenison Psalter): 139, 
i 6 i 5 ‘ 6 ; 118 

Add. 29704-5 (Carmelite Missal): 169, 174-5. 

181,184,189.193^*. 197; 06 
Add. 34890 (Grimbald Gospels): 47-8, 56^^'-»,66; 
36 

Add. 37472 (Bible Picture Leaf): 81-2,102’^ 67a 
Add. 37517 (Bosworth Psalter): 39, 76; 21a 
Add. 39810 (St-Omer Psalter): 145-7, i49.196-8; 
129,1740 

Add. 39943 (Bede, Life of St Cuthbert): iio-ii, 
131*0; g 4 b 

Add. 42130 (Luttrcll Psalter): 147,148-9; jji 
Add. 42131 (Bedford Psalter and Hours): 182, 
185,221 


Add. 42555 (Abingdon Apocalypse): 134’® 

Add. 44874 (Evc.sham Psalter): 116-17, 133®^; 
103 

Add. 44949 (Janies Psalter): 167-8,191*®; 130a 
Add. 47682 (Holkham Bible Picture Book): 150, 
222 ;134 

Arundel 38 (Hocclcvc, De Re^imine Prindpum): 
185; i6gc 

Arundel 60 (Psalter): 60, 63; 52, 33 
Arundel 83 (LislePsalter): 147-8,152,154, i62«, 
163^5, 170; 130 

Arundel 91 (Martyrology): 66-7; 46 
Arundel 155 (Psalter): 49-50, 65; 40, 41 
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